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Y 


YOUNG READER. 


TO THE 


A S, among the ſeveral Roman Characters 
contained in theſe volumes, there is con- 
ſtantiy interwoven a ſhort deſcription of ſome of 
the Roman antiquities : it may not be improper 
here to premiſe to the reader's conſideration, the 
few following obſervations on that laſt ſubjett a 


The real preſent flgte of thoſe ruins of anti- 
quity, which are here mentioned, may be found 
fully deſcribed in many books of travels; and 
accurately delineated in many collections of draws- 

; ings and prints. | 


But as to their antient- and original form; 
the purpoſe and uſe for which they were firſt 
erefted ; who were their true builders ; and at what 
time; all theſe queſtions are, even at Rome, often 
anſivered with great uncertainty. The numerous 

A authors 
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authors alſo, who treat on theſe ſubjects, frequently 
contradict each other ; and yet generally each makes 
ſome confeſſion of the doubtfulneſs of his own opi- 
nion, and of the incertitude of his own ſyſtem 
and hypotheſis of antiquities. 


Of the very great uncertainty of this anti- 
quarian ſcience at Rome, two inſtances will 
perhaps be abundantly ſufficient. 


1. Even the great triumphal column of Marcus 
Aurelius has been generally miſtaken for that of 
Antoninus Pius; nor was this miſtake thoroughly 
cleared, till the real column of Antoninus was 
lately found buried among the .ruins of Monte 
Citorio. 


2. Even the fituation of the great temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus 7s 79 this day diſputed by the 
Roman antiquarians ; ſome arguing, that it flood 
on the eaſtern ; others, that it flood on the weſtern 
ſummit of the Capitoline Hill. 


From theſe two inſtances the reader may judge 
of nigſt of* the reſt. = 
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70 this general obſervation however ſome ex- 
ceptions muſt. be made. For this intertitude can- 
not be ſuppoſed to extend to any of thoſe ruins 
of antiquity, on which there 1s to this day (or 
has been till very lately) remaining ſome antique 
inſcription, Of theſe there can hardly be any 
doubt. Such are the column of Trajan, the forum 
of Nerva, ſeveral of the triumphal arches, ſeveral 
of the porticos to the temples, ſeveral of the Mau- 
| ſola on the different antient roads, &c. &c, 


N 


Nor dbes this incertitude extend to ſeveral of 
the antiquities of the firſt magnitude or fame; 
on which, though no original inſcription 1s to be 
found, yet all writers have been forced to be una- 
mmous. Such (if we are not miſtaken) is the 
great amphitheatre and circus, the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, the place of the circus of Nero, the mole 
of Adrian, the mau lfm of Auguſtus, ſeveral 
of the Therme, &c. 


But as to moſt of the reſt of the antiquities of 
Rome, the compilers muſt here, once for all, ac- 
knowledge their great doubt and uncertainty. It 
7s better perhaps to acknowledge this, thus in 
general, and in the firſt pages of this volume, 
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_ rather than to be continually perplexing the young 
Audent with the confuſed diſputes of antiquarians 
on the ſeveral ſcenes of antiquity which are 25 
ſeribed in the progreſs of this work. 


All diſputes of that kind are avoided in the 
following papers: yet it is hoped that there are 
not many things aſſerted in them, but what may 
be found either to be favoured by ſome received 
local tradition, or by the opinion of ſome learned 
man. The compilers ought to be ſenſible of their 
own incapacity, and not preſume to make any 
judgment themſelves of any ſuch controverſies. They 
muſt however again intreat the reader to remem- 
ber, that theſe volumes were never intended as 
any thing like an accurate work either of Roman 
biography, or of Roman antiquity. They were 
originally compiled only (tor the uſe of children) 
as ſome kind of Introduction to the fludy of thoſe 
authors, who have written on theſe ſubjefts in an 
infinitely more ingenious, ample, compleat, and 
exact manner. 


| Yet even in the fludy of thoſe authors, what 
vill the young reader find? He will find indeed 
much TI on, and much ++ yet (eſpecially 
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if he compares different antiquarian authors) he 
muſt expect that, as we have juſt now obſerved, 
his reſearches will frequently conclude in great 
uncertainty. Nor can this be otherwiſe, it being 
a neceſſary conſequence of the periſhable nature 
of all, even the greateſt, human works. For let 
the reader conſider, that no leſs than thirteen cen- 
turies are elapſed fince the ediſices of Rome began 
to decay under the Gothic government: let him 
alſo further conſider, that, if the accounts of the 
Roman antiquities are full of ſuch incertitudes 
and obſcurity, much greater muſt be the darkneſs 
and confuſion in the hiſtory of the other ruins of 
till much more antient magnificence, which are 
remaining in many parts of Greece, Egypt, Sy- 
ria, Meſopotamia, and Perſia. The whole earth 
indeed is full of moſt flriking proofs of the truth 
of that ſolemn and inſtructive verſe, 


Man dieth ; and all his works follow him. 


But the young reader will certainly be taught by 
the proper perſons, both at ſchool, and at the uni- 
verſity, (if in either of thoſe places of education 
this book ſhould ever be admitted) that the in- 
ſtruclion contained in this verſe is of a double 
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kind. For as all the terreſtial labours of man, 
however great or beautiful, will thus indubitably 
follow his body into duſt and aſhes, and there 
gradually fink into utter and eternal oblivion ; ſo, 


on the other hand, it is equally certain, that the 


rewards of his celeſtial virtues will alſo follow 
his foul to the regions of incorruption and im- 
mortality; and there continually, as is highly 
probable, even grow and increaſe, ſhining for 
ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brightening 
7o all eternity. 


 S * 


1t may not be improper, perhaps, in this adver- 
tiſement to the young reader, to premiſe to his 
confideration fomething alſo of another nature. 


The following papers being drawn up in the 
form of a dialogue, it may be ſerviceable to him 
to be in this place pre-acquainted in ſome degree 
with each of the four characters there introduced. 


Tt is hoped that the eccleſiaſtical character, 
though very imperfectly delineated, will not, on 
the whole, appear unamiable; nor ſuch a temper 


of mind to be totally an unworthy model for the 
young 
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young readers, who are deſigned for that profeſ- 
fron. As to this character, it may be ſufficient 
here to premiſe only, that this clergyman is ſuppo- 
fed, during his learned and pious care of his 
young pupil, to have laboured to implant in his 
breaſt, from his earlieft childhood, the true and 
great principles of Chriſtian charity, or univerſal 
love ; utterly diſcouraging, from the firſt, all theſe 
childiſh prejudices of narrow minds, the partial 
and unjuſt preferences of one ſchool, one college, 
or one univerſity to another ; and teaching him 
afterwards gradually to extend his love to all 
worthy perſons of all parties and denominations 
in this kingdom ; and in general to all the inha- 
bitants of all the different kingdoms and countries, 
of which the body of this happy monarchy is com- 
poſed. In the ſame manner during his travels 
into foreign countries, (which laſt and very im- 
portant part of education 1s particularly uſeful 
in opening the mind, and enlarging the heart) 
he continued ſtill the ſame great and generous plan 
of inſtruction. He fill laboured to cultivate in 
his pupil's happy foul, true humility; and the 
conſequential virtues of fincere good-will towards 
men, and piety to that God in the higheſt, who 
(according to the charitable reflection of St. Paul, 
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during his travels) hath made of one blood, all 
nations to divell on all the face of the earth. Such - 
. was the bleſſed object of his meditations ; ut cha- 
ritas, pietate perfectè accenſa, progrediatur quo- 
tidiè in ulteriora. Such were the limits to which 


he thus extended his benevolence ; even thoſe . tbe 
great globe itſelf. 


And heaven beheld its image in his breaſt. 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. ver. 157. 


In relation to the three young gentlemen, it 
may not be improper here to premiſe, that they are 
all ſuppoſed to be deſcended of noble and opulent 
families; and all partakers of a fimilar and truly 
noble education, particularly in the ſtudy of the 
belles lettres, and the till more pleaſing _ of 


goodneſs. 


Their turns of mind alſo in general were a- 
miably ſimilar ; though at preſent their talents 
began to exert themſelves in different manners ; 
according to the different proſpetts, which each 
had now opening before his eyes, of his par- 
ticular kind of life, and ſtation in the world. 


The eldeſt, whoſe family ſcat in the houſe of 
commons was ready to receive him on his return 
77 
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to England, was preparing himſelf for that ſta- 


tion with truly patriotic intentions. He was 
- daily, for ſome. bours, inflaming his mind with 
the fire of antient eloquence ; at other hours he 
vas fill more earneſt in the purſuit of a more 
folid object: for he was reſolutely now entering 
on a diligent ſtudy of the vaſt and complex ſcience 
of parliamentary and national bufineſs ; without 
which indeed all attempts to ſenatorial oratory 
are neceſſarily very empty and vain . 


The youngeſt of theſe three friends was heir 
to a ſeat in the higheſt aſſembly of the Britiſh 
legiſlature. He did not indeed neglect ſuch pro- 
fer political fludies, though as yet he did not 
follow them with ſuch ardency. For be had the 
happineſs to know that his noble and good father 
was ſtill in firong health, and to wiſh that that 
health might be continued for many and many years. 
His chief object in the mean time, eſpecially during 
his reſidence at Rome, was, firſt, improvement 
in true politeneſs of behaviour ; and, ſecondly, in- 
fruttion in the elegant arts of architecture, paint- 

ing, 


* The young reader is meln referred to the ſhort dia- 
logue On 2 parallel ſubject, between Socrates and Glaucon. 
Ae! Memorabilia, lib. 3 
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ing, ſculpture, &c. of which he might afterwards 
hope to become an encourager at home, in humble 
imitation of his moſt amiable young ſovereign. 
Charmed and enchanted with theſe fine arts, he 
preferred the quiet fludy of their excellencies to 
all the pomp and turbulence of a political hife ; 
and on this account was very far from defiring 
vo be ſoon elected a member of the other legiſlative 
aſſembly, as he might eafily have been. 


The third, though loving his country like the 
firſt of theſe his young friends, and admiring the 
arts like the ſecond, yet had fixed his plan of hife, 
(perhaps owing to the influence of his good tutor, 
the clergyman uſt mentioned) on a different de- 
fign. His prudent object was the family-life of 
a worthy country-gentleman ; in which flation 
however he hoped to continue, for many years, 
in a proper manner, the ſame kind of fludies, 
in which he had been happily educated in his 
earlieſt youth. 


It may indeed be uſeful to obſerve to the young 
reader, that many parts of the fludies of boys are 
ſuch as ought not to be in the leaſt unworthy of 
the attention of men. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe would 
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be extremely abſurd; ſeveral of the books which 
are ufed in ſchools, being 1n reality fome of the 
moſt ſublime compoſitions of the genius and wiſdom 
of Greece and Rome. Theſe books are indeed 
very beneficial to children, even when learnt by 
| them in the moft childiſh manner; and while 
their tender minds are as yet capable of exerting 
ſcarce any other faculty, than that of memory; 
memory, the firſt root of all ſcience, and on that 
account called the mother of all the Muſes. 


But the ſame books are alſo highly improving 
in the following ſeaſons liſe; not only while 
youthful genius makes its luxuriant ſhoots of in- 
vention, but even afterwards, in the ſummer and 
autumn of our lives, when all the branches of 
the human underſtanding are grown _— and 
firong in manly judgment. 


Several even of the poetical works of the an- 
tients, (to which kinds of compoſition this young 
gentleman is ſuppoſed to have had a particular 
inclination) may at any time of liſe be now and 
then profitably taken up, and peruſed for ſome 
hours with a manly ſpirit : many of the hiſtorians 
and biographers of Greece and Rome are ſurely 

not 
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not unworthy fludies of the moſt mature and ju- 
dicious years: but of all the fludies which are 
begun in our early youth, the two moſt noble and 
moſt deſerving of continual culture afterwards, 
are certainly the moral philoſophy of Greece, 
and the far ſuperior philoſophy of Chriſtian 
piety. 


* Accordingly this young gentleman intended, as 
ſoon as he ſhould, by the favour of Providence, 
be returned to his native country, to reſume both 
theſe fludies. He propoſed to employ regularly 
ſome ſmall part of every day of his future life, 
with all perſeverance and privacy, in ſomething 
of the following manner : that is, during the 
more youthful years of his manhood, to allot a 
Short half hour every morning to-the fludy of the 
precepts of the awiſeſt man, which the philoſophical 
world ever produced; Xenophonteum Socratem 
quotidie habere in manu: and in ſucceeding 
years to pay the ſame daily attention to ſome of 
the moſt approved books on the imitation of a much 
higher character. 


He was the more encouraged to theje ſtudies 


by the following confideration, The whole pro- 
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poſed ſcheme and defign of his life was ſingly this, 
vis. The acquiſition of the favour of God, par- 
ticularly by doing as much good to mankind, as 
was really within the utmoſt ſtretch of his abi- 
lities. In this noble deſign of life (a defign however 
which is practicable by the peaſant, as well as by 
the king; being indeed the beſt and wiſeſt object 
at which all ranks of men can poſſibly aim) he 
hoped diligently to exert all the peculiar advan- 
tages of his flation *, and all the talents of his 
great family, wealth, and power. . He was highly 
pleaſed with the juſt reflection, that in a country 
life he ſhould be continually ſurrounded with hum- 


ble and innumerable opportunities of doing good 
to his fellow-creatures. 


To keep himſelf Ready in this defign, he was 
convinced, by his good tutor, that ſcarce any thing 
would be more conductive than ſuch ſhort, but re- 
gular, morning retirements to bis library, 


In a word, the whole deſigned bufineſs of his 
hfe was goodneſs ; his favourite art and ſcience 
Was 


* The young reader is earneſtly referred to the ſermon of 
Dr. Barrow, on the Duties of Gentlemen; and to the Gentleman's 
Calling, written by the author of the Whole Duty of Man. See 
alſo, on the ſame ſubject, Dr. Lucas, Prebendary of /:/tmin- 
fter, in his True Notion of Human Life, p. 37. 
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that of beneficence ; or, to give it its more proper 
name, perfect Chriſtian charity. In compariſon * 
of this, he thought not any other art or ſcience 
worthy to be mentioned, though he underſtood many 
of them, and loved them all. To this he reſolved 


to give his application during his whole life. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the firſt year of the reign of his 
Ne 1 preſent Majeſty, King George III. 
chree young Engliſb gentlemen met 

together at Rome. A clergyman 
accompanied one of theſe young gentlemen 
on his travels ; he had been his tutor at ſchool, 
and at the univerſity, but always behaved to 
him with the mingled affection of a parent and 
companion. 


THzy arrived at Rome ſome few days before 
Chriſtmas, and paſſed in the moſt friendly and 
agreeable manner the four following months, 
ſurveying together the antiquities, paintings, 
ſculptures, &c. of that wonderful city. 


TowaRDs the end of April, they were one 
day taking an afternoon's walk in the gardens 


of 
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of the Corfini palace, which is ſituated at the 
feet of the Janiculan mount. They aſcended 
the ſide of the adjoining woody hill, which 
is near the great caſcade of Monte Aureo, and 
which antiently perhaps might be the ſpot of 
the Villa Martialis *, From this lofty ſituation, 
they viewed with great pleaſure the niagni- 
ficence of Rome, which filled all the valley 
below them, appearing then to the greateſt 
advantage by the reflection of the ſetting ſun 
on the ſhining domes of many churches, and 


on the darker arches of ſome noble ruins, in- 


termingled with groves of cypreſs. 


Micr it not be wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that the great road to 
Rome had been down the fide of this hill ? 
That . foreigners (who come hither from all 
regions) might, even before their entering the 
gates, have ſuch a proſpect of the ſplendor of 
this city. How little would they then regret 
the fatigue of their long journey ? even if they 


came from as diſtant regions as the two cava- 
hers, 


Hic ſeptem dominos widere montes, 
Et totam licet Eſtimare Romam; 


Albanos quoque, Tuſculoſque colles, &c. 
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liers, whom we met laſt night at the conver- 
fation in the Colonna palace; one the fon of a 
Muſcovite nobleman, the other a Spaniard from 
the colony of Chili. 


IT ſeems, replied the youngeſt of the com- 
pany, to be a peculiar felicity attending this 
city, that it ſhould always have the power of 
drawing to it foreigners from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world. I remember, with great 
pleaſure, that epigram of Martial; which we 
learnt together at Weſtminſter ; and which was 
written in honour of Tituss amphitheatre, the 
majeſtic ruins of which we now ſee from hence 
ſtill towering above the higheſt cypreſſes on 
the Palatine hill. 


Quæ tam ſepoſita eſt, que gens tam barbara, Ceſar, 
Ex qud ſpeftator non ſit in urbe tud ? 
Venit ab Orphes cultor Rhodopeius Hæmo: 
Venit & epoto Sarmata paſtus equo : 
Et qui prima bibit deprenſi flumina Nil, 
Et quem ſupreme Tethyos unda ferit. 
 Feſlinavit Arabs : feſtinavere Sabi ; 
Et Cilices nimbis he maduere ſuis 
Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambri; 
Atque aliter tortis crinibus Athiopes. 


B Vox 
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Vox diverſa ſonat : populorum eſt vox tamen una, 
Cum verus patriæ diceris eſſe pater. 


Even now, though all the dominion, and the 
greateſt part of the glory of antient Rome is 
loſt, yet the attractive influence of this city 
ſeems to be rather extended than contracted. 
The modern Romans have reaſon, ſurely, for 
their common proverb, That the walls of their 
city are built of loadſtone. What earneſt im- 
patience did we all feel in our laſt day's journey, 
when arrived at the Ponte Milvuio, at the di- 
ſtance only of one ſhort mile from Rame? With 
what pain ſhall we all, I am afraid, take leave 
of this happy place? The fame are the ſenſa- 
tions of all our countrymen, whom we have 
had the pleaſure of meeting here, whether 
gentlemen on their travels, or reſident artiſts. 
Almoſt every one of theſe is enraptured with 
the great and noble pleaſures of this city; and is 
following, with ſome degree of ardour, ſome 
of the fix ſtudies of the place. How ought 
we to rejoice in the happy taſte of mic, which 
ſome of our countrymen here enjoy? How 
pleaſed ought we to be with the progreſs which 
others are making in the ſtudy of true archi- 
lecture? (though indeed I cannot avoid think- 

ing, 
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ing, that much of the modern architecture in 
Rome, is greatly inferior to that with which 
Inigo Jones, and others, have adorned our coun- 
try.) Above all, how agreeable is the conver- 
ſation of thoſe, who are capable of explaining 
to us the great merits and perfections of thoſe 
wonders in all the different branches of modern 
Painting, and antient ſculpture, in which al- 
moſt every great edifice in Rome is ſaid to be 
ſtill (notwithſtanding the vaſt numbers ex- 
ported) far richer, than many of the principal 
cities of the world? The fi Roman ſtudy, 
the ſcience of eccleſiaſtic hiſtory, ſeems to be 
(as I have heard Crito obſerve) the more im- 
mediate object of clergymen, who may travel 
hither. But the th, the ſtudy of Roman 
antiquities, attracts the attention of all. For 
we all have, from our earlieſt childhood, been 
daily hearing or reading ſomething relative to 
antient Rome. And now how plealing are the 
claſſic ideas, which are here continually riſing 
and reviving in our memories? Almoſt every 
ſpot which we tread, every object which we 
view, recalls to our minds ſome antient hiſtoric 
or poetic ſcene. 
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I s8novrD be very inſenſible of my great 
good fortune, replied Crito, (by which name 
the clergyman, who accompanied theſe noble 
youths, will be diſtinguiſhed in theſe papers) 
and very ungrateful too, if I did not take all 
opportunities to acknowledge in my letters to 
England, the high pleaſure which I have en- 
joyed in viſiting this city with zhree ſuch agree- 
able companions. The vivacity of your youthful 
imaginations, and freſher memory of the hiſto- 
rians and poets of antient Rome, have not a 
little enlivened and illuſtrated every part of my 
antiquarian ſtudies. But it has been a much 
greater happineſs to me, to have conſtantly 
obſerved, that in all your reflections here on 
all the various parts, whether of claſſic hiſtory, 
or of poetic fable, you have always dwelt with 
manifeſt pleaſure on 7hofe ideas, which were 
moſt relative to goodneſs of heart. 


I sHALL always think, with particular ſatis- 
faction, of your converſation on that morning, 
when we begun our courſe of antiquities, by 
viſiting the valley between the Capitoline and 
Palatine hills. Walking from this Janiculan 
fide of the Tiber, to the foot of the Capitoline 


mount, 
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mount, the eldeſt of this triumvirate ſpoke 
with raptures of the golden reign of Saturn, 
the ſeat of whoſe government is ſaid to have 
been on that hill. Then turning to the right, 
to the forum Boarium, where the Ara Maxima 
was placed, the youngeſt of this company 
pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, that 
perhaps on that very ſpot Hercules ſtood 
reſting on his club (according to his Far- 
neſe attitude) after having delivered the in- 
habitants of this place from the tyranny of 
the cruel Cacus. Nor did he omit to remind 
us of the other good action ſaid to be done 
by that beneficent hero in this city ; I mean, 
his having aboliſhed the cruel Celtic ſuperſtition, 
then obſerved here, of human ſacrifices. Walk- 
ing on a little farther to the place of the 
Lupercal, my pupil ſpoke with pleaſure of the 
rural altar, which the good Evander there 
erected to Arcadian Pan; being always mind- 
ful of his native country, however far removed 
from it. 

gelidd ſub rupe Lupercal 
Parrhaſio difium Panos de more Lycai. 


He then recollected ſeveral other verſes of 


that part of the eighth Æneid, the ſcene of 
8 43 which 
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which is laid in thoſe valleys round the Palatine . 
mount. Tears ſtood in all your eyes, while, 
thinking of your loving parents in England, 
you heard him repeat the moving deſcription 
of the parting of Evander and Pallas : 
Evandrus dextram complexus euntis hæſit, inex- 
pletum lacrymans. Nor could I, looking on 
you my dear three young friends, then help 
filently wiſhing, that Virgil had ſo contrived 
his poem, as to have introduced in it ſome 
converſation picture, between thoſe three young 
princely neighbours, Pallas, Aſcanius, and Lau- 
ſus, who were all three ſo mutually worthy of 
each others friendſhip. 


Such, dear firs, was the benevolence of 
heart, which ſhone in all the ideas of your 
youthful imaginations; while in the Palatine 
valley, by the ſide of the rivulet of Juturna, 
you recollected the it, and probably fabulous 
(at leaſt poetical) parts of the hiſtory of this city. 


Tux fame benevolence has added the trueſt 
dignity to all the 7udrcrous refleclions, which 
J have fince heard you make on ſeveral real 
events of the following ages. 


INDEED, 
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Ix DER D, during that whole happy month, 
while I had the daily pleaſure to attend you, 
and your learned antiquarian, through every 
part of this city and its ſuburbs, I have con- 
ſtantly, with great ſatisfaction, obſerved the ſame 
bleſſed nature of your hearts. 


Wur you were conducted by that learned 
and worthy gentleman to the trophies of Ma- 
rius, or of Ceſar, to the triumphal arch of the 
bloody Septimus Severus, to the extenſive ruins 
of the Villa Alland of Domitian, or to the 
ſtately remains of the vaſt Thermæ of Caracalla, 
you examined indeed thoſe objects with the 
proper curioſity of ſcholars; and (as far as I 
could judge) with the true taſte of architects 
and ſculptors. But how different was that 
ardent rapture, that inſatiable eagerneſs, with 
which you viewed and reviewed every obſcure 
or retired place, every ſmall moſly ruin, which 
ſeemed to bear any relation to the memory of 
thoſe truly virtuous heroes, whoſe exalted cha- 
raters adorn the annals ef royal, republican, 
or imperial Rome ? For indeed, in all the ages 
of the long hiſtory of this city, in all the times 
both of its proſperities and adverſities, many 
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great examples have here appeared, not only 
of fortitude, but alſo of benevolence, genero- 
ſity, and of many other virtues. 


= 


Tus moſt happy diſpoſition of your good 
hearts encourages me, my dear young friends, 
to make the following propoſal to you. You 
intend ſtill to ſtay five or fix weeks longer at 
Rome; and to employ that time in taking a 
ſecond view of the ſeveral ſcenes of this great 
theatre of antiquities. Shall I take the liberty 
to propoſe to you, to conſider and examine 
theſe in the light in which my good young 
pupil has conſidered moſt of the principal 
places through which he has paſſed in his way 
from England hither? Wherever he has for 
any time refided, he has conſtantly taken that 
opportunity; not only of refreſhing his me- 
mory in the principal events of the public 
hiſtory of that city or ſtate ; but alſo of read- 
ing, while on the ſpot, the beſt memoirs which 
he could find of the lives and characters of the 
oreateſt and beſt men, that ever adorned that 
country. While at Genoa, he thus kept com- 
pany with Columbus, and Andrew Doria; while 
at Florence, with Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
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and Coſmo de Medicis, the father of his country. 
My dear pupil's ſtudious hours being thus em- 
ployed, you will eaſily conceive what pleaſure 
and advantage it muſt be to him, when in 
company with the natives he found the con- 
verſation turn on theſe very characters ; and, 
when in ſurveying the curioſities of the places, 
he not only thought himſelf continually tread- 
ing in their ſteps, but frequently met with 
monuments and memorials of their exalted 
merit. 


As ſoon as we had croſſed the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, (the ſmooth ſeas, and ferene ſky, the 
bright ſun, and proſperous gales of which 
voyage, were ſurely no improper emblems, or 
falſe omens, of the happineſs with which every 
part of our enſuing travels has been moſt re- 
markably bleſſed) he immediately viſited, with 
the greateſt pleaſure, thoſe places, which are. 
mentioned in the hiſtories of the firſt prince 
of Orange, of Jean de Witt, of Barnevelt, and 
His friend Grotius, and of all the other heroes 
and patriots of the Seventeen Provinces ; among 
theſe giving his peculiar attention to the phyſic 
garden at Leyden, the late ſeat of ſtudy of the 
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humane and religious Boerhaave; and to the 
carpenter's yard near Amſterdam, the moſt glo- 
rious habitation of Peter the Great. With 
ſimilar raptures he viewed in France the tombs 
of Colbert and of Catinat; the ſepulchres of 
preſident Mols and of Gueſclin, joined to that 
of his worthy maſter, Charles the Wiſe; the 
field in Lombardy where Bayard, the field near 
Straſburg where Turenne fell. With ſimilar 
reverence did I alſo (though I hope always 
duly ſenſible and mindful of the great merit 
of many ecclefiaſtical Br:t;/h characters) then 
viſit, with my pupil, the churches where Sager 
and Fenelon often prayed for their country, and 
for all mankind; I mean thoſe of Sr. Dennis 
and Cambray : the church of Melan#hon, that 
beſt tempered reformer at Wittenberg ; the 
church of Thomas d Kempis at Zwoll ; the 
hoſpital of Paris where the biſhop of Bellay 
died; the tomb of Eraſmus at Baſil, and his 
ſtatue at Rotterdam ; the ſtudious cell of Fra. 
Paolo at Venice; the domeſtic chapel and peſt- 
houſe of the excellent Borromeo at Milan; and 
the ſepulchre of his imitator the good biſhop 
of Marſeilles, the inſcription of which laſt is 
already kiſſed away by the grateful people. If 

this 
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this my dear pupil and friend, my dear fellow- 


ſtudent and fellow-traveller, was not preſent, I 
would add, that he has thus made almoſt every 
ſtage of his travels a part of one continued 
courſe of the ſtudy of goodneſs as well as wiſ- 
dom : he muſt give me leave to add, (though 
he bluſhes ſo much) that I hope this ſtudy, 
thus deeply imprinted on both our minds, will 
become indelible, and make us return at laſt 
to our country both better men. 


As to the Roman hiſtory, it is certain, there 
1s no place in the whole world where it can 
be ſtudied with ſuch pleaſure, ſpirit, and ad- 
vantage, as here. Such a ſtudy, in this place, 
(if it was only a refreſhment of the memory, 
as to the principal events) would make every 
day which travellers paſs here, ſtill much more 
agreeable to them. But however this may be, 
ſurely we muſt not leave Rome without having 
again more fully confidered, while on the 
ſpot, thoſe characters, which, in our diſtant 
countries, we have been taught from our in- 
fancy ſo much to admire ; or without having 
again reſpectfully viſited whatever here can be 
looked upon as any kind of monument of their 

memories, 
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memories . In reviſiting theſe, we ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily review all the other antiquities ; they 
lie ſo mixed together. But by making theſe 
the principal objects of our attention, we ſhall 
certainly be much more nobly employed, than 
if we'ſtudied only to gratify our curioſity in 
general. Our minds will grow great by con- 
verſing daily with theſe great ideas: and you, 
fir, will be aſſiſted (this he faid, and with a 
kind ſmile took hold of the hand of the youngeſt 
and nobleſt of the company) in carrying home 
with you, not only a very fine colleCtion of 
antique Cameos and Intaglias; but (what will 
be of much more conſequence to your coun- 
try, and is much more, I am ſure, deſired by 
yourſelf) a ſet of the beſt Roman virtues deep- 


ly engraven on your heart, 
As 


* Naturane nobis datum dicam an errore quodam, ut cum 
ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus 
multùm eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, quam fi quando eorum 
ipſorum aut facta audiamus, aut ſcriptum aliquod legamus ? 
Velut ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi Platonis in men- 
tem, quem accepimus primum hic diſputare ſolitum : cujus 
etiam illi hortuli propinqui non memoriam ſolum mihi afferunt, 
ſed ipſum videntur in conſpectu meo hie ponere. Hic Speuſip- 
pus; hie Xenocrates ; hie ejus auditor Polemo, cujus ipſa illa 
ſeſſio fuit, quam videmus. Equidem etiam Curiam noſtram 
(hoſtiliam dico, non hanc novam; quæ mihi minor videtur, 
poſtquam eſt major) ſolebam intuens, Scipionem, Catonem, 
Lælium, noſtrum verò imprimis avum cogitare. Tanta vis eſt 
ad monitionis in locis; ut, non fine cauſa, ex his memoriæ de- 


ducta fit diſciplina. Cicero de finibas, lib. v. ſub initio. 
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As what 1 have taken the liberty to propoſe 
ſeems not to be diſagreeable to the company, 
I will venture to own, that I have already 
drawn up ſome papers relative to ſuch a deſign. 
Thoſe papers are probably full of faults : but 
the greateſt fault of them is the unworthineſs 
of their compiler. Yet reject them not on that 
account; though I have nothing to plead, in 
my excuſe, but my intention only : my inten- 
tion of being of ſome ſervice to you, my dear 
young friends; and alſo of acquiring to myſelf 
ſome inſtruction and improvement from ſuch a 
ſtudy. Permit me to apply to the preſent caſe 
a reflection, with which I lately met in an 
Italian tranſlation of a celebrated eccleſiaſtic 
writer, Del reſto, il mio caro lettore, e vero 
ch'io ſcrivo della vita divota, ſenza efſere di- 
voto: ma non gia al certo ſenza deſiderio di 
diventarlo. E percio queſio affetto mi da ani- 
mo ad inſtruirti. Perche, difſe Sant' Agoſtino, 
avienne ſpeſſo, che Tofficio dq inſegnare ſerve di 


fJondamento ad imparare. 


As a further inducement to you to receive 
theſe my papers with your uſual humanity. and 
charity, I could quote to you a very applicable 

ſentiment 


courſe of Roman ſtudies with the character of 
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ſentiment of Dionyſius. auh pev u vers 76, 
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* * * 
Here Crito pauſed. The young gentlemen 
with great ardour, and with many thanks, 
accepted his propoſal : earneſtly deſiring, that 


he would begin this courſe of lectures on the 
very next morning. 


I SHALL with great pleaſure obey your com- 
mands, replied Crito. The character which 
I ſhall firſt propoſe to your conſideration, will 


be that of Numa: a character juſtly claiming 


the firſt place in the catalogue of the true 
worthies of antient Rome. | 


I couLD have heartily wiſhed, faid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, that Romulus had 
been worthy of that honour. I could have 
wiſhed this, not only on account of the vene- 
ration which we ought to bear to the memory 
of the founders of cities and nations ; but alſo 
as it would be more regular to begin this 


the 
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the firſt king of Rome, rather than . that 
of the ſecond. 


I covLD alſo heartily with the ſame, replied 
Crito: but we muſt not do it. However, tho 
we cannot place Romulus in the catalogue of 
true worthies ; yet, as we have at preſent an 
hour's leiſure, we may take this opportunity, 
if you pleaſe, to converſe a little on his hiſto- 
ry: and thus (as a kind of introduction to our 
propoſed courſe of Roman ſtudies) to pay ſome 
kind of due reſpect to his memory. For, ac- 
cording to your juſt obſervation, we ſurely 
ought not to paſs over his name in ſilence, at 
this time, that we are enjoying ſo glorious a 
proſpect of the city, which he founded. 


Tux converſation now wandered for ſome 
time on various topics, though all relative to 
the hiſtory of Romulus. Crito's pupil repeated 
ſeveral paſſages in the antient poets; and his 
youngeſt friend ſpoke of ſeveral antique coins, 
gems, ſtatues, and baſs-relievos, the ſculptures 
of which were alluſive to it. 


You 
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: You may remember, ſaid Crito, ( ſitting 
down on the bench) that about nine or ten 
days ago, on the 21ſt of this month of April, 
you made a viſit to one of the Roman noble- 
men, then at his villegiatura near Albano. In 
the mean time I employed myſelf at Rome in 
the following manner. 


I Rosx early, and covered one of your 
tables with every thing which I could find in 
your. apartments relative to Romulus, whether 
medals, gems, or impreſſions of ſeals in wax. 
On another table I placed the firſt volume of 
| Livy, of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, and of my 
pupil's pocket edition (in Engliſb of Plutarch's 
Lives. I then fat down to the examination of 
the rich furniture of both thoſe tables; I 
ſometimes ſtudied them ſeparately, ſometimes 
I compared them together. In this pleaſing 
amuſement the morning flid away impercep- 
tibly : nor did I, while taking in haſte a morſel 
of dinner, envy you in the magnificence of 
that ſplendid entertainment, to which you were 
then ſitting down at the country-palace of your 
noble friend. 


AFTER 


Lare ir 


Ar rrR dinner I immediately reſumed the 
fame ſtudy; till about two and twenty o'clock 
in the afternoon ; when I went out to refreſh 


myſelf with my uſual ſolitary evening walk. 


I HASTENED to the narrow valley, which lies 
between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. In 
that valley, you know, there is to this day 
ſtanding entire an antique circular edifice: of 
brick; at preſent, called the church of St. Theo- 
dere, but antiently the temple of Romulus; 
being built on the very ſpot, where the two 
helpleſs infants were found vagientes in flu- 
minis alluvie. With great pleaſure did I there 
recollect the affecting deſcriptions ; which I 
have often heard you repeat from the claſſics, 
relative to that moving ſpectacle ; a ſpectacle, 
imagined capable of ſoftening the cruelty even 
of the blood-thirſty ſhe- wolf. 


Illam tereti cervice red 
Mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere lingud. 


After having fatisfied myſelf with the full 
ſurvey of that venerable edifice ; and after 
having, with the diligence of a botaniſt, exa- 
mined whether, among the old ruins behind 
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it, I could not find ſome young ſhooting 
plants, which I might fancy to be the de- 
ſcendants of the ruminal fig-tree; I continued 
my walk through the valleys, which on all 
ſides ſurround mount Palatine. I pleaſed my- 
ſelf with the imagination, that in this tour I 
was perhaps following the track of that furrow, 
which Romulus plowed round the Palatine 
hill, as the mark of the boundaries of his new 
city, It was an additional pleaſure to recollect 
that the 21ſt of April was the day of that 
great event. 
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SCARCE a quarter of a mile weſtward from 
the church of St. Theodore ſtands the church 
of St. Anaſtatia; a modern fabrick ; but built 
on the ruins of that temple of Neptune, which 
was the place of the rape of the Sabines, 
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THERE I turned round the weſtern corner 
of the hill, and walked along that broad valley, 
which lies between the Palatine and Aventine 
mounts. On mount Aventine, on my right, was 
once the tomb of Remus; on the lofty. fide 

of mount Palatine, which was on my left, 
ſtood the famous paſtoral cottage of Romulus ; 


which, 


» 
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which, together with its adjoining cornel-tree, 
was preſerved by the antient Romans during 
many ages with the greateſt veneration. Under 
the ſhade of that cornel-tree, how pleafing 
muſt have been the ſolitary meditations of 
Varro, or of Livy? , How inſtructive perhaps 
the antiquarian converſations. of thoſe learned 
foreigners, Juba and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 2 
Even I myſelf, while treading that ground, 
thought that I felt myſelf growing better in- 
formed in the hiſtory of thoſe remdte ages, 
the ſcene of which then lay before my eyes; 
my imagination certainly was much more ar- 
dent than uſual on thoſe ſubjects. 


ABSORBED in theſe thoughts I turned round 
the ſouthern point of the hill; and entered 
into the Cælian valley, which led me eaſtwards 
to the ſmall plain lying between the Palatine 
and £/quiline hills. Turning again there ſhort 
on my left, into the Campo Vaccino, I imme- 
diately direted my ſteps to the antient temple 
of Remus and Romulus, which is now called 
the church of St. Coſmo and Damian. The 
walls and dome of that antique fabrick, are, 
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you know, - {till entire: even its rantert gate 
alſo is — antique. 


IsAr down. on the threſhold of that gate; 
and heard from within the inner church the 
ſound of the chaunt of veſpers; in which I 
thought I could diſtinguiſh ſome words of the 
beautiful cxxx1u* pſalm. 


Ecce quam N & quam jucundum 
Habitare fratres ſimul in concordid, &c. 


Thoſe words I could not help contraſting with 
the hiſtory of the princely brothers, to whoſe 
memory this fabrick was erected. Their bloody 
diſcord, how deadly a blot is it on the name of 
Romulus? how fatal an omen was it to the city, 
which he was then founding ? 


Sic eft. Acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraterne necis : 


Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. 


I roſe 


* Under the pavement of this church was found that marble 
plan of antient Rome, the fragments of which are now placed 
on the ſtairs of the Capitoline Muſeum, 
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J roſe in haſte from my ſeat, and turned my 
ſteps to the temple of Peace. But before 
I could paſs the corner of the wall on my 
left, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with the conſolatory 
reflection, that on the very ſpot which I was 
then treading, the reconciliation of the Romans 
and Sabines was begun and perfected, by the 
tears of Herfilia. For on that very ſpot, ac- 
cording to Dionyſius, were erected the bleſſed 
altars of that peace and happy union; were 
us pahga TYY KANBPLEVYY 15hav od ov. Pleaſed 
with this idea, I turned my eyes back to the 
valley between the Palatine gate, and the 
Capitoline aſcent ; and almoſt literally ſaw before 
me all thoſe engagements of the Romans and 
Sabines, the deſcription of which I had been 
reading in the morning. For exactly fronting 
me, on the other ſide of the road, was the 
place of the pool of the brave Mettius Curtius; 
and, ſome very few yards further, the lofty 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Stator.— 
The fortitude of Romulus, and his many other 
virtues, then roſe in my memory, and began 
(if poſſible) to abate the abhorrence of his 
vices. 
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ABouT a ſtone's caſt beyond the pillars of 
Jupiter Stator is the place where the Of 
Quirini (you remember that expreſſion in 
Horace's Epodes) are faid to be interred ; 
notwithſtanding what is related by the other 
writers, of the confuſed and contradictory 
hiſtory of thoſe early times, to have hap- 
pened to them near the Caprez Palus, in the 
Campo Marzo. To that place I then drew 
near ; not indeed with ſuch reverential awe as 
ought to overflow our hearts, when approach- 
ing the ſepulchres of the holy and virtuous ; 
the ſenſations I then felt were of a very mixed 
kind; both horror and admiration, both aver- 
fion and reſpect; ſuch mixed ſenſations as we 
ſhould have all been affected with, if we 
had been ſpectators, on that ſame ſpot, of the 
funeral pile of Julius Caſar. 


Having thus compleated the circuit of 
mount Palatine, J croſſed over the Capitoline 
hill, not without thinking of the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and of the aſylum, which 
Romulus there erected. I then aſcended the 
adjoining Qirinal, and finiſhed my long walk 
at the beautiful oval church of St. Andrew, 
which is faid to be built exactly on the model 
| of 
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of an antient Roman temple: in the gardens 
behind that church ſtood the magnificent tem- 
ple of Quirinus, of which there are now no 
remains. In a ſolitary part of that garden I 
ſat down, and with my pencil wrote the few 
following lines for my pupil's uſe. 
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« There are ſeveral parts of the ſtory of 
Romulus which ſeem quite fabulous and ro- 
mantic; let us paſs over theſe, and direct 
our attention to thoſe parts of his hiſtory 
which probably were real. On the examina- 
tion of theſe, the young reader will find 
that Romulus deſerves a very conſiderable 


rank in the catalogue of thoſe men; who 


have been famous for the abilities of their 
minds, though not for the goodneſs of their 
hearts. Spurred on by ambition and pride, 
theſe men frequently atchieve many great 
actions, ſome of which are truly laudable, 
ſome very much the contrary. Such ſeems 
to be the character of Romulus; and as ſuch, 
it may indeed contain much proper inſtruc- 
tion for a judicious ſtudent of hiſtory, though 
it never can be thought worthy to be ranked 
among thoſe far more exalted characters, 
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cc 


which are equally great and good. Some 


«« few of thoſe exalted characters may be ob- 


ſerved regularly to make their appearance 
in every. country, and-in every age. of the 
hiſtory of the world; and happy are we 
to eſteem ourſelves in theſe glories of the 
human nature, in theſe excellent models for 
our humble imitation. The Roman hiſtory 
ſeems to contain ſeveral of theſe; may we 
be rightly directed in their choice and 
ſtudy ! 


te Bur a far inferior character is now before 
you; however as it is the firſt, ſo I hope it 
will be the laſt of the kind, with which I 
may trouble you in the courſe of lectures, 
which you know I intend for your ſervice, 


and that of your young friends, as a kind of 


e feleft Roman biography; though in every part 


cc 
cc 


cc 


60 


of its execution J ſhall certainly find conti- 
nual reaſon to lament my own unworthineſs 
for ſuch an attempt. 


« IN your larger hiſtorical ſtudies, you will 
frequently meet with ſuch characters as this 
of Romulus; and, on that account, it may 
not be r improper to hint to you the 

« method 


cc 


.cc 


| Romulus. xxvil 


method which I ſhould propoſe to you in 
examining them. 


« FrRSH from the great eſſential defect of 
theſe characters, deeply to conſider the ne- 
ceſſity of fixing one worthy end and noble 
object, to which you may moſt wiſely and 
invariably ſteer during the whole voyage of 
life; that object can be no other than this, 
THE ATTAINMENT OF THE DIVINE FA- 
VOUR, PARTICULARLY BY DOING AS MUCH 
GOOD AS POSSIBLE TO MANKIND, With- 
out this happy and noble motive, how im- 
perfect and vain are all the works of public 
or private life? Without this habitual ſublime 
intention, how ſtrangely are the abilities 
employed of theſe princes, ſtateſmen, &c. 


who are vulgarly called great and wile ? 


Great indeed are they in many articles, but 
mean in the greateſt ; wiſe in every thing, 


except only in the ultimate deſign, aim, 


and end of all their actions. 


« APTER having made yourſelf thoroughly 
ſenfible of this great and moſt unhappy 
deficiency, which utterly excludes ſuch cha- 

«© racters 
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raters from the high rank of true heroes ;. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


* 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ec 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ec 


cc 


cc 


(into which rank indeed we muſt again and 


again repeat, that no character, however 


richly endowed with abilities of mind, can 
properly be admitted, except it be poſſeſſed 
of equal goodneſs alſo) you may then with- 
draw your attention from this diſagreeable 
ſubject; and apply yourſelf to the ſtudy of 


whatever may be found truly laudable, in 


their actions, or in their qualities of mind. 
v 


% Much of this kind may be found in the 
hiſtory of Romulus ſtrangely ſuperior either 
to the general ſcope, or to the other parts 
of his life. For not now to take notice of 
his fortitude, and other military virtues, (in 


which perhaps he was as great a character 
as ever afterwards appeared in this warlike 


city) with what candour does Dionyſius en- 
large on the political wiſdom of his civil 
and religious inſtitutions? How exemplary 
indeed was his political mercy to the neigh- 
bouring nations whom he conquered ? How 
exemplary alſo his political care of the in- 
creafe of his people, not only by the inſti- 
tution of his Aſylum, but by other far 
more laudable methods of population ? for, 


*© not- 


I Romulus, | xxix 
notwithſtanding all the loſs ſuffered in his 
bloody wars, he, during his reign, had en- 
creaſed the number of his people, in the 
amazing proportion, as from three to forty- 
ſeven “. . 


* May many new Britiſb cities, now riſing 
on the banks of the lakes and rivers of 
America, (in compariſon of which indeed 
the lake of Alba, and this river of the Tiber, 
are but as a ſmall pond and rivulet) be 
blefled with governors and legiſlators full 
of ſuch political wiſdom, and of far greater 
goodneſs of heart ! 


« IT is indeed probable, that Dionyſius has 
too much favoured the character of Romulus 
in ſeveral parts of his picture of it. He 
ſeems indeed to have given to that warlike 
prince the reputation of many legiſlative 


inſtitutions, which much more probably are 
cc to 
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Romuli exemplo, omnes Romæ reges civitatem exteris donabant. 
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« to be aſcribed to ſome of his royal ſucceſſors, 


« particularly Numa and Servius Tullius; or 
ce to ſome of the firſt republican patriots, par- 
« ticularly Publicola. But however this may 
be, yet certainly ſeveral of theſe inſtitutions 
© (whoever was their real author) have much 
« good in them; and highly deſerve the 
« attention of all young ſtudents in hiſtory; 
te peculiarly thoſe who are preparing them- 
te ſelves (as ſome of your young friends are) 
ce for the duties of a ſenatorial life.“ 


AFTER having written theſe few pages, I left 
the gardens where I was ſitting near the place 
of the great Quirinal temple, propoſing, as 
ſoon as I could reach my lodgings, to fit down 
again to ſome of the books which I left on 
your table, and to extract from them a more 
particular account of all the laudable actions 


of Romulus. Accordingly, before I went to 


bed, I read over again his life in Plutarch, 
together with the following life of Lycurgus; 
which laſt I began indeed accidentally, but 
could not leave unfiniſhed. I was indeed fo 
much pleaſed with many parts of the wiſe and 
mild character of the Spartan legiſlator, that 


when I roſe in the morning I thought it would 
not 


01 TARGA TL 
not be improper if I was, for your uſe, to 
endeavour to contraſt it with that of the foun- 
der of Rome. I was the more willing to make 
this attempt, as I imagined that ſuch a contraſt 
might ſerve to reflect a ſtrong and true light 
on the good, as well as on the bad actions of 
Romulus. I was ſtill the more inclined to it, 
as the character of Lycurgus ſeemed to me to 
contain much inſtruction for perſons of every 
time of life, and to elaim peculiar veneration 
from all young travellers, whether ſtudious of 
political wiſdom, or of polite literature &; but, 
on ſecond thoughts, I judged ſuch an attempt 
would be very unneceffary, for it was with 
great pleaſure that I recollected having heard 
at large your own ſentiments on thoſe very 
ſame characters. 


Ir was, I very well remember, during the 
laſt month of our ſtay in England, that we 
paſſed a day together at St. Albans, with the 
curioſity of foreigners ; the morning was em- 
ployed in viewing the abbey, and riding round 
the circuit of old Verulam, the afternoon in 
viſiting the adjoining houſe of lord Bacon, The 
r of that houſe we found filled with the 


names 


* Vide the Aa to this Volume. 
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names and painted buſts of many celebrated 
patriots and legiſlators of antiquity, as well as 
of many conquerors, and founders of potent 
monarchies from Seſoſtr:s down to Ottoman. 
Among the firſt of theſe we obſerved, in the 
upper part of the gallery, the name of Zycur- 
gus; and, on the other fide, oppoſite to it, 
that of Romulus. Looking on the name of 
Lycurgus, you entered into a moſt pleaſing 
converſation on the virtues, as well as on the 
abilites of that truly great man; both his 
goodneſs and his wiſdom had indeed been 
frequently the ſubject of your admiration, du- 
ring your ſtudies at the univerſity. Locking 
on the name of Romulus, you ſpoke with pro- 
per reſpect of his great abilities, with proper 
candour of his many good actions, and with 
proper concern of thoſe which were very much 
the contrary. You ſighed at the mention of 
the name of lord Bacon, and moſt ardently 
expreſſed your wiſhes that he had filled his 
gallery with thoſe characters only which were 
equally good and great ; and that, in his ſtudious 
meditations there, he had as diligently and 
ſucceſsfully endeavoured to imitate the virtues 
of the moſt perfect of men, as he rivaled the 
abilities of the wiſeſt. 


Bur 
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Bur let us not dwell any longer on this 
ſubject. The ſun is now ſetting, and, during 
the firſt half hour after ſun-ſet, the dews of 
this climate are very chilling and dangerous ; 
let us rather think of returning home to our 
lodgings, than of fitting here any longer in 
the open.” air. 


THe company now walked down the hill; 
they paſſed by the fide of ſeveral caſcades, and 
entered into the more ornamented parts of the 
Cerſini gardens. At the foot of the hill is 


that verdant theatre, where the Academicians, 
called Quirini, hold their annual aſſemblies. 


Ar the laſt meeting of the academy here, 
ſaid Crito, the firſt compoſition which was 
recited, was (as I am informed) an oration on 
the character of Numa. How ſtrongly muſt 
the minds, both of the orator, and of the 
audience, have been affected by the reflection, 
that they were then ſtanding ſo near to the 
grave of that good and wiſe king *? 

May 


Numa conditus eft ſub Janiculs. Vid. Livy. 


The large woods and vineyards of the Corſini palace cover 


2 very conſiderable part of that fide of the Jauiculan hill - hich 
onts 
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Max it alſo be a good omen to us in our 
preſent undertaking, that we have begun it 
near the tomb of Numa / 


To-MoRRow morning we will endeavour 
to conſider his glorious character. 


THERE are ſome monuments of his me- 
mory on the other fide of Rome, on the rifing 
ground behind the Barberini palace; but inſtead 
of viſiting thoſe, I imagine that you will rather 
chuſe (eſpecially at this pleaſant ſeaſon of the 
year) to take a morning's ride into the country, 
to the Egerian valley, his beloved rural retire- 
ment, and favourite ſeat of meditation. 


ROMAN 


fronts Rome ; the palace itſelf, with its gardens, lie at the feet 
of the ſame hill. It is therefore highly probable, that the 
grave of Numa is ſomewhere either within thoſe gardens, or 
very nearly adjoining to them. (11 

n one of the libraries at Rome (if I am not miſtaken, in 
that of the Colegio Romano) is a manuſcript volume written 
ſeveral hundred years ago, containing a kind of deſcription, 
with ſome very indifferent drawings, of the antiquities of 
Rome. Among theſe is repreſented (how truly I know not) 
the tombs and epitaphs both of Romulus and Numa. But there 
1s not at preſent any trace left of either of thoſe tombs, nor is 
there any tradition at Rome of their exact ſituation, excepting 
only that the ſepulchre of Romulus, according to Varro and 
Victor, was near the temple of Fupiter Stator, in the Forum ; and 


that of Numa, ſomewhere at the feet of the Janiculan hill. 
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ROMAN CONVERSATIONS. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST Day's ConveRSaATION. 


It Ver, & Venus; & veris prænuncius ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter : 
Flora quibus mater preſpergens ante viai 

Cuntta coloribus egregiis, & odoribus opplet. 


MUCH was the beauty and ſweetneſs of 
S (2, the ſpring, ſuch the ſerenity of the 
vs T morning of the firſt of May, when this 
company of friends met in the Via Sacra, 

at the temple of Peace. 


| OpposiTz to that temple they found their 
coach waiting for them, at the gate of the Far- 
neſe gardens ; which gate is ſuppoled to be nearly 


D in 


Ie 
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in the ſame place where the Porta Mugonia ſtood, 
during that firſt part of the reign of Romulus, 
while Rome was confined- within the limits of the 
quadrangular Palatine hill. 


Trry ſeated themſelves in the coach, and 
proceeded with great pleaſure to the Egerian val- 
ley, which lies in the country about three or four 
miles diſtant. In their way thither, as they paſſed 
along the ſide of Monte Cælio, (which hill derived 
its name from its firſt inhabitant, the Erruſcan Cæ- 
lius, who ſettled on it during Romulus's reign) the 


_ converſation was turned by Crito to the hiſtory of 


Ttaly in thoſe early times, which preceeded, or 
nearly followed the building of Rome; he made, 
in particular, ſeveral reflections on the ſtate of 
Etruria in thoſe remote ages *. 


ETRURLIA, ſaid he, was then a very conſiderable 
nation ; its dominions extended from the mouth 
of the Tiber to the Alps; its maritime power was 
formidable over all the weſtern parts of the Med:- 
terranean. Nor was that country leſs remarkable for 
its arts and ſciences, How often, dear fir, (in ſpeak- 
ing this, Crito addreſſed himſelf to the youngeſt and 
moſt noble of the company) have you with great 


curioſity examined, in the 1ta/ian muſæums, the 


relicks 


® Vide Livli, lib. v. chap. 23. 
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relicks of Etruſcan ſculpture, and with great plea- 
ſure admired, on ſeveral vaſes, the elegant deſigns 
of Etruſcan pencils? How pleaſing is the obſer- 
vation, which I have heard you make on thoſe 
occaſions? I mean, that Etruria, in theſe arts, 
ſeems to have been to Rome what Egypt was to 


Greece, 


ROME, indeed, in ſeveral reſpects, bore a 
ſtrong fla! ſimilitude to Etruria; many of its 
civil inſtitutions were copied from thence, by 
Romulus, and the elder Targuin; many of its 
religious inſtitutions by Numa, by Ancus alſo, if 
I am not miſtaken; and afterwards by ſeveral 
magiſtrates of the republic . Nor was it without 
reaſon, that, in our late journey through Tuſcany 
hither, we often thought that the hiſtory of antient 
Etruria, if it could be thoroughly recovered, 
would be one of the beſt kinds of introduction 
to the hiſtory of Rome, In viewing the multitude 
of Etruſcan inſcriptions ſtill remaining, particularly 
in the caverns near Targuinii, how often did we 
with for the diſcovery of ſome certain method of 
reading thoſe characters? the language of which 
is probably a dialect of the Celtic, and the contents 
of which would perhaps caſt ſome conſiderable 

| 5 | light 


* See Cicero de Diwinatione, lib. i. chap. 41. and Valerius 
Maximus, in the- beginning of the 1 chap, of the iſt book. 
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light on the dark hiſtory of 1taly in thoſe primeval - 
times. | 


Ir is faid, that Etruria very early received, and 
incorporated into itſelf, ſome conſiderable 4fatic 
and Grecian colonies, and perhaps alſo ſome from 
Egypt; and it is probable, that great part of its 
"= is to be attributed to theſe colonies. 


Tux coach had by this time reached the old 
walls of Rome ; they paſſed through the ſouthern 
gate, commonly called St. Sebaſtians, and pro- 
ceeded on that famous paved way, which leads 
from Rome to Naples, and from Naples even to 


Brunduſium. After ſome pauſe Crito reſumed his 
diſcourſe in the following manner. 


Tux coaſts of the ſouthern parts of 7aly were 
very ſoon after the ſiege of Troy filled with Grecian 
ſettlements; and the hiſtory of that country, in 
thoſe early times, 1s perhaps more worthy of your 
curious attention even than that of Etruria. How 
fortunate would it be, if we could extend, not 
only our ſtudies, but our travels alſo, into thoſe 
parts of /taly beyond Naples? How pleaſed would 
the noble dilettante of this company be in viewing 
the antique architecture of the temples at Pæſtum, 
(the antient TT:o&dwno) and in collecting elegant 
coins in the neighbourhood of Tarentum? How 


happy 
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happy would the patriotic politician of this trium- 
virate be in treading in the footſteps of the legiſla- 
tors of Magna Gracia, Charondas and Zaleucus, 
the diſciples of Pytbagoras? How happy would 
you be, my dear philoſophic pupil, if you could 
find at Crotona, or Metapontum, any remains of 
that temple of Ceres, which was once the habitation 
of Pythagoras himſelf ? 


CRITO now, at the deſire: of his pupil, gave 
the company a ſhort account of the moſt reſpectable 
parts of the real character of Pythagoras. He 
mentioned the amiable behaviour of that. philo- 
ſopher in his early youth, and his exemplary 
diligence during his travels, whether while ſtudy- 
ing philoſophy and the arts in Babylonia and 
Egypt, or legiſlation in Crete and Sparta. He 
deſcribed more at large his beneficence to this 
part of the world, by importing, on the concluſion 
of his travels, into the ſouthern parts of 1taly, the 
various and great bleſſings of all the different 
regions through which he had paſſed, or with the 
wiſe and learned natives of which he had converſed. 
Tloairerav Geric m, vopoSeo rare, x Pridw Tw ana 
Som, ( that noble Indian virtue) xas eyxparriav, xa 
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Nor are we, ſaid he, to omit what has been by 
ſeveral learned writers aſſerted, moſt highly to his 
honour, that he really taught, that there was but 
ONE Go, the original and cauſe of all things, who 
enlightens every thing, animates every thing, and 
from whom every thing proceeds; though, as to 
this having been his real glorious doctrine, I muſt 
own I am in ſome doubt. 


CRITO then proceeded to examine the famous 
tradition, that Numa, beſides having ſtudied in 
Etruria the religious wiſdom of that country, had 
alſo the fortune to be inſtructed in the religious 
wiſdom of Greece, Egypt, and of all the eaſt, by 
the means of Pythagoras, one of whoſe Italian 
diſciples he is ſaid to have been . Crito obſer- 
ved, how much that antient tradition was, by the 
arguments of Sir Jſaac Newton, and Mr. Hooke, 
cleared from its chief chronological objections: he 
obſerved alſo, as a further argument of its truth, 
the great ſimilarity between the pious and pacific 
policy of this philoſophic king, and of that le- 
giſlative philoſopher. Among ſeveral other parallel 
circumſtances of their conduct, he took particular 
notice of the motives which influenced Pythagoras 
to pay peculiar honour to the doctrine of ence, 

and 

* Vide ſeveral of the antient writers, particularly Ovid, in 


the beginning, and again in the 48cth line of the 15th. book 
of the Metamorphoſes. 
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and to erect a temple to the Muſes, at his favourite 
city of Crotona. He mentioned alſo the grotto, 
to which Pythagoras often retired, in the ſuburbs 


of Samos f. ke 


CRITO now, according to the natural wandering 
of converſation, was beginning to talk of his fa- 
vourite ſubject, viz. the uſefulneſs of a quiet place 
of retirement to all perſons who are engaged in 
the ſtudy of any important ſcience, or in the plan- 
ning of any great ſcheme of beneficence, when 
the converſation was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
ſound of ſome rural muſic. The coach ſtopped, 
and the company, on getting out, found them- 
ſelves in a meadow, which is part of the Egerian 
valley. In this meadow appeared ſeveral circles of 
country people of both ſexes, dreſſed in their 
holiday cloaths, crowned with garlands of flowers, 
and dancing to the ſound of ſome Abruzzo bag- 
pipes. On enquiring the occaſion of ſo much joy 
and gaiety in fo ſolitary a place, this Engliſh 
company were informed by their Roman ſervants, 
that it was an anniverſary feſtival kept always on 

D 4 | this 
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this day, and in this place, by the neighbouring 
peaſants; that this cuſtom had been handed down 
to theſe poor people by their anceſtors, from time 
immemorial, but that none of them knew what 
was the real origin of it. Crito's pupil, with great 
pleaſure, then reminded his young friends of what 
their learned antiquarian had faid to them on their 
firſt viſit to this Egerian valley, viz. that the an- 


tient Romans had, in honour of the memory of 


Numa, appointed an annual feſtival to be kept on 
this ſpot, on the calends of May, which cuſtom 
was ſtill obſerved by the neighbouring country 
people, annually on the firſt holiday in that month, 
though more than four and twenty centuries had 
now elapſed ſince the bleſſed reign of that father 
of his people. | | 


THis explanation gave great pleaſure to the 
company: with all the happineſs of good-nature 
they looked for ſome conſiderable time on the 
chearfulneſs and joy of theſe peaſants; and then 
walked forwards through the verdant, though very 
wild and deſolate, valley, which lay before them “. 

| On 


* Traverſandofi la via, e la Collina, compariſce la lung, 
e piacevole valle d'Egeria, il cui fonte & a guiſa di Spelonca, 
detto della Cafßarella da i duchi di tal nome, che ne erano 
poſſeſſori, ora del prencipe Pallawicini. Lo ſpeco della fontana 
e incavato dentro la Collina, e ſopra nel piano vi era il tempio 
delle Camenc, con alcune colonne tra la mura della Facciata, 
al 
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On the right of that valley is a ſmall riſing ground 
covered with vines, on which 1s ſtill remaining, 
almoſt entire, a large antient temple, generally 
; | ſuppoſed 


al preſente dedicato a St. Urbans che vi fu ſepellito z nella volta 
reſtano alcuni ſtucchi antichi, ma rimodernati; pretende il Nar- 
dini che vi fi vedono ancora veſtigi de tempietti dedicati a 
Giove, Saturno, Giunone, Venere, Diana, che io per altro non 
vi ho ſaputo trovare. La chieſa di St. Urbano fu ſcoperta nelle 
Vigne quaſi ſepolta nel 1634, dal P. Ceſare Berilli Prete dell 
Oratorio: e Urbano VIII. la riſtoro di nuovo, e ritocco le 
antiche figure, eſſendo qui ſotto il Cimiterio di Preteſtato. La 
fontana d'Egeria è quell' antico, non meno che celebre, luogo 
nel quale Numa Pompilio fingeva di conſultare la nimfa Egeria, 
onde rimaſe queſto fonte in ſomma venerazione ; ſe non che al 
tempo di Giovenale col Boſchetto delle Muſe venne allogato 
ag Ebrei, Nella nicchia vedeſi una ſtatua giacente ſenza teſta; 
ſimulacro di queſto fonte, eſſendovi ſcolpite le acque a pie di 
eſſo. Tanto le nicchie per le nove Muſe, quanto le pareti 
moſtrano eſſere antichiſſine, ed in qualche tempo. reſtaurate, 
vedendoviſi framiſchiato lavoro di piccioli ſaſſe commeſſi d' o- 
pera reticolare. Vi ſi vedono ſparſi per terra alcuni capitelli 
probabilmente del tempio delle Camene, che è ſopra queſto 
fonte: oltre detti capitelli, e altri marmi per terra, era nel 
mezzo di queſta fonte d'Egeria una gran tavola di Marmo che 
fi teneva qualche ſpecie d'antichita, adeſſo n'e ftato fatto altr' 
uſo. Nella prima Domenica di Maggia concorre il popolo a 
divertirviſt, bevendo dell' aqua del fonte, che è ottima, e poco 


diſtante dal altra, che è detta ſalutare, in oggi ſalutevole bagno 


del acqua ſanta. Ambedue queſt' acque erano ſagre oppreſſo 

i Gentili; ed ambedue paſſando la ſalutare per I amena valle 
d' Egeria, formano il fiumicello A/mone ſopradetto. 

Deſerittione del 4g Romano, dal P. Eſchinardi, nuova 
editione dall' Hate Veuuti, page 297. 


The young reader will not be diſpleaſed at the peruſal alſo 
of Plutarch's ſhort account of this place. 


Eri Je (h Nupas) yorurz: Musa, Kagiegwodr To Nwpioy 
tneno, xd TYS TEpt auſo Atjpwldss n T4 TANG PATWIRL CUY- 
diarpiſuor avle” Ty e Tyyw, 1 xaragd To Xapicr, Udowp 
iepsr ae eig 7a ES¾aZö TapIFteross on we AZHPANEIC KD HhEpAIy 
ab, Kai h To dx Il. PLUT. de vita Nume. 
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ſuppoſed to be that which was dedicated, on this 
ſpot, to Silence, and the Muſes. At the foot of 
this hillock is the grotto of Numa; before it, 
ſeveral broken capitals of marble columns lie 
ſcattered on the graſs; and within it, at the upper 
end, is ſtill to be ſeen an antique ſtatue, though 
much disfigured by time. On each of the three 
ſides of this grotto are three empty niches, in 
which the ſtatues of the nine Muſes once ſtood. 
In one corner falls, with a pleaſing murmur, a 
moſt plentiful ſpring of the cleareſt, ſofteſt, and 
ſweeteſt water, called by the peaſants La Fontana | 
Bella. | | 


Egeria eſt, que præbel aquas, Dea grataCameanis : } 
Ila Nume conjux, confiliumque fuit. 


Repeating theſe lines, Crito's pupil, whoſe heart h 
was overflowingly full both of poetry and bene- p 
volence, wiſhed for ſome milk and wine to make fi 
libations to the. benevolent goddeſs of the place. { 
He ſtooped down, and took a large draught of ra 
this ſacred fountain; obſerving that the ſituation | hi 
of this fine ſpring, thus riſing under theſe niches, al 
put him in mind of the Caſtalian ſpring in the cc 
facred ſuburbs of Delphos, over which (according W. 
to Wheeler's deſcription) there are ſome niches for ſa1 
ſtatues ſtill remaining, and ſeveral fragments of an 


marble ornaments ſtill lying near it. He then 
| repeated 


1 
* 
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repeated ſome of the beautiful anapæſts in the Ion 
of Euripides. 


Tux youngeſt gentleman looking on theſe niches, 
wiſhed that they were filled with the original an- 
tique ſtatues of the Muſes, or with ſuch pictures 
as thoſe in the painted chamber of Perugia. Ho- 
gloriouſſy, added he, has Pietro Perugino, that 
worthy maſter of Raphael, adorned the pannels of 
that chamber with the repreſentation of ſeveral 
worthies of antient Rome, particularly with the 
moſt amiable and venerable figure of king Numa ? 
I ſketch'd out that noble figure during our ſtay at 
Perugia, and I believe have the drawing with me 
here in my pocket-book. 


WullLr this young gentleman was examining 
his papers for that drawing, Crito's pupil was em- 
ploying himſelf in gathering an handful of violets 
from the banks at the entrance of the cave; he 
ſcattered them on the waters of the Egerian ſpring, 
rapture gliſtening in his eyes. Crito looked on 
him with earneſt and parental fondnels ; his eyes 
alſo were ſwelling with tears of pleaſure, when the 
company unanimouſly reminded him of the papers 
which he mentioned yeſterday. He immediately 
fat down under the ſhade of an aged olive-tree, 
and began to read as follows, 


NUMA. 
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N U M A. 
N MA was born at Cures, one of the capital 

cities of that country of the Sabines, the 
lofty mountains of which we have often admired 
in the proſpects from the Roman Campania. 


He was by nature excellently diſpoſed to virtue: 
and this diſpoſition was highly improved; firſt, 
by a good education in his youth; and afterwards, 
by his moral philoſophic ſtudies, which he was 
ſo happy as diligently to continue during his 
| manhood. Turo Y ro adp, (ſays Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus) un av auryu3enm ν τνε⁰αν,t w To 
por Tw EN evduipory IiofbonSevru Yee TE Yap 
Ov Bao, popOns Te anihavce Baoruinns Wa 
TE NOXNOEeV, & THY Weg. NOYES ON prSmov, GAA EE ns cue 
.., Xa rg , EMITHOEVE MPETAS, 


IT is alſo particularly remarked, that ſome ad- 
verſities, (thoſe perhaps beſt leſſons in a princely 
education) which Numa underwent in the early 
part of his hfe, were moſt highly ſerviceable to 
him, in perfecting his excellent frame of mind. 


By the joint aſſiſtance of all theſe ſeveral means, 
his breaſt is ſaid to have been purified, not only 


from thoſe paſſions, which are univerſally conſi- 
dered 


is www aps KKK ama 
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dered as vile and mean, but alſo from thoſe, which 
by the world are ſometimes falſly called virtues. 


Yov, my dear pupil, will be particularly happy 
in recollecting, that while Numa was reſiding, as 
a private nobleman, at his country-ſeat at Cures, 
neyer was there any thing like a complaint heard 
in his neighbourhood of his avarice, pride, or 
oppreſſion of the poor; nor ever in his houſe 
were there any marks ſeen either of falſe indul- 
gence ( TpvÞn 8 or wrong expence (Woaure AV *). 
His time and his induſtry were conſtantly employed 
in (that greateſt felicity) an uninterrupted chain 
of never- ceaſing good actions. It is remarked, 
that he was in particular always ready to aſſiſt all 
his country-neighbours, either as a faithful and 
ſenſible counſellor to them in their private affairs, 
or in the office of an impartial judge, and kind 
reconciler, between them. The few hours, which 
theſe employments daily left to his own leiſure, 
were not paſſed in idle amuſements or pleaſures, 
nor in ſchemes of acquiring further wealth to 
himſelf, but totally conſecrated to thoſe exalted 
ſtudies, which are the worthieft objects of the 
nobleſt faculties of the human mind ; and to that 
work, which is the moſt ſublime exerciſe of them, 
the worſhip of the great Creator. 


THE 


* Vide Platarch. 


Book I. 


Tur great reputation, which was the natural 
conſequence of ſuch behaviour, induced Tatius, 
(then the chief of the Sabines, and who even 
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ſhared the ſovereignty of this city) to offer to- 


Numa his daughter in marriage ; which offer he 
was ſo happy as to ſee accepted. But this honour- 
able alliance did not in the leaſt affect the mind 
of Numa with pride : he declined living in his 
father-in-law's ſtate : he continued ſtill to make 


his country-neighbours happy by his reſidence ' 


among them, and there to protect and nurſe the 
old age of his dear father Pomponius. 


Some years afterwards, upon the death of his 
wife, he retired ſtill further from the world: he 
viſited but ſeldom even his neighbouring town 
of Cures, but paſſed moſt of his time in ſolitary 
meditations. 
por? nJeAev* £& GAGE; Qcwv, xa AELAWOLW Epos, Xa 


Aypavatew T& Woke x% TAGverI ai 


Toros Epnjacts, Woieperv©? Th dizrrev, Nor did this 
love of retirement proceed from any melancholy 
turn of mind; on the contrary, ſolitude was a 
perpetual fund of happineſs to him; for it always 
was accompanied with its ſiſter philoſophic graces, 
love of Study, and love of Piety. 
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O wy dear pupil, continued Crito, laying aſide 
his papers for ſome moments, how often have I 
wiſhed in your claſſic ſtile, to dedicate the remain- 
der of my days allo, Tn ayavoPpozxrn Otori, 
x'aya9% tpY/% Waparrxeuaton ; 


Q wueya otuves Nou, 
Tov tpov Srorov Natty os, 
Kai pn Anyois FePavare, 


But however this may happen, yet, before we 
proceed farther in the hiſtory of Numa, it may 
not be improper to pauſe here a while, and make 
ſome ſhort reflections on i, part of his cha- 
racter. 


Many of the philoſophical and religious doc- 
trines of antiquity, (particularly thoſe of the Py- 
thagorean ſect) were wrapt up in poetic and allegoric 
mythologies. Theſe mythologies might indeed 
ſerve to convey to the adepts ſome real and va- 
luable inſtructions; but, by the uninformed part 
of mankind, they were frequently miſunderſtood ; 
and, notwithſtanding the moſt glaring abſurdities, 
taken in the literal ſenſe, as real hiſtorical facts. 
Theſe abſurdities were ſtill more multiplied by the 
ſuperaddition of other popular fables. 

Tur 
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Tux ſtory of Numa's friendſhip with the wood- 
nymph Egeria, if taken literally, either is exceſ- 
ſively abſurd, or brings a moſt heavy charge of 


impoſture on his memory. But far different are 
the ideas which it conveys, when explained ac- 
cording to its probable allegorical meaning. Re- 
tired and ſilent rural abodes, where the mind can 
without interruption give itſelf up to ſtudy, have 
been always beloved by all the children of philo- 
ſophy, particularly by thoſe of the Pythagorean 
ſect. Such were the retirements of Numa; and 
ſuch probably is the whole meaning of this my- 
thological ſtory. For, on examination into the 
character of Egeria, you will probably find it to 
be a mere allegorical perſonage. Dionyſus ſays, 


that ſome writers deſcribe her as one of the Muſes. 


Oux: wp , vac Mecuv PTY Plutarch ſays the 
ſame; and adds, that one of the titles or names of 
this Muſe (which Numa, according to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, reverenced more than any of the 
nine) was Tacita; and that by her, and by the 
reſt of the Muſes, Numa was inſpired in all his 


future legiſlations. 


Bur beſides the obvious meaning of this plea- 
ſing poetic and philoſophic mythology, Plutarch 
ſeems to be of opinion, that perhaps ſomething 
of far greater importance lay ſhadowed under it. 
Perhaps indeed it may be ſuppoſed to contain ſome 
diſtant 


I 
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diſtant alluſion to that moſt ſublime doctrine, which 
has conſtituted the chief happineſs of the wiſeſt 
philoſophers of all ages, viz. that the Deity really 
condeſcends to give attention to the pious retired 
meditations of the humble and merciful man. 
Nor is it ſtrange, that the Deity ſhould be ima- 
gined thus to dwell with ſuch who are eminently 
virtuous : for it is the doctrine of truth itſelf, that 
the Supreme Being will graciouſly condeſcend to 
communicate 1ts Spirit 'to the devout and faithful, 
encreaſing their goodneſs and happineſs of heart 
every day ſtill more and more, and inſpiring into 
their breaſts the deſigns of all their future good 


actions. 


Bur let us not here ( though in the moſt cau- 
tious manner) preſume to enter on ſuch a ſubject 
let us return to our claſſical ſtudies. * 


Hen * 


NUMA was living in ſuch retirement, and now 
in the fortieth\year of his age, (Pponprrary Maxx) 
when he was viſited by embaſſadors from Rome, 
offering him the throne which was then vacant, 
and to which he had been elected by the unanimous 
voice of all the inhabitants of this city.—Nums 
with ſincerity declined this offer: it being his real 

Vor. I. E opinion, 
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opinion, that he was not the proper perſon for 
filling that ſtation. Rome had from its firſt foun- 
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dation been continually breathing the moſt warlike 


ſpirit, continually deſirous of ſome new military 
enterpriſe. Whereas he, whom they now ſo unex- 
pectedly had choſen for their ſovereign, was a 
perſon of the moſt oppoſite diſpoſition; a lover 
of peace, retirement, and ſtudy; and a companion, 
not of military men, but of thoſe who paſſed 
their lives in the quiet occupations of agriculture 
or paſturage; and who ſcarce ever aſſembled to- 
gether, but to contribute to their mutual chear- 
fulneſs and happineſs, or to honour the gods on 
their feſtivals by their vocal or inſtrumental muſic 
aſcending together to heaven in one united har- 
mony. But on the other hand it was repreſented, 
that perhaps theſe were the very reaſons, which 
ought to influence him to the acceptance of this 
high and important office: that perhaps providence 
was now willing to call into public practice that 
virtue and wiſdom, with which it had ſo long 
inſpired him in private life; and to uſe him as an 
inſtrument for gradually ſoftening the fierce temper 
of that warlike nation, bending it under the mild 
and benign yoke of religion, bleſſing it by the 
inſtitution and execution of good laws, and crown- 
ing 1t and all its neighbouring nations with peace, 
and with all the other bleſſings, which would flow 
from the government, and ſtill more abundantly 
| | from 
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from the example of ſuch a ſovereign. That on 
the whole, it was very well known, that Numa 
would not be induced to accept of this offer of 
the crown, from any conſideration of intereſt ; 
(the royal income being no temptation to ſo wiſe 
a perſon, who was perfectly happy and contented 
with his own moderate fortune) nor from any 
deſire of that glory, which attends power and 
dominion : (he being already ſurrounded with a 
much ſuperior glory, the glory of virtue) but that 
it was alſo as generally hoped, that he would not 
decline an office which would open to ſo wiſe and 
good a man fo large a field for great and good 


actions, in benefitting mankind, and in promoting 


the honour and worſhip of the Deity. 


Ox theſe motives Numa accepted the govern- 
ment, and immediately exerted himſelf in the 
great duties of it.— It is moſt highly obſervable, 
that the noble objects to which he uniformly 
directed all the labours of his long reign were 
theſe two; 


1. The encouragement of religion: 
2. The maintaining of peace. 


1. Ix relation to the firſt of theſe objects, you 
have with pleafure read in Dionyſius, that Numa 
inſtituted in this city nas Wav W Orv, o 
E 2 


uy? 
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19 EAAnvis ure BapBapO» EXE Wo, sd os pEYISOV 
er tvcrGS¹ Oporerar more. You have heard alſo, what 
even Machiavel ſays on this ſubject. Conſiderato 
dunque tutto conchiudo, che la religione introdotta 
da Numa, fu tra le prime cagioni della felicita di 
quella citta. Perche quella causò buoni ordini; i buoni 
ordini fanno buona fortuna; &c. — D'altra parte, 
niſſuno maggiore inditio fi puote havere dalla rouina 
una provincia, che vedere diſpregiato il culto divino. 
But it was not only from political motives, that 
Numa ſo greatly encouraged the ſpirit of religion 
among his ſubjects; he was influenced to it by 
much more exalted motives, for his own heart 
alſo overflowed with ſincere devotion. 


Ix attending the public worſhip, he himſelf 
gave to all his people, and to all his court, a con- 
ſtant and moſt affecting example of piety. He 
ſtudied to make the ſpirit of religion appear amiable 
to them all, though at the ſame time he took the 
utmoſt care not to diminiſh from its awfulneſs; 
but by the united means both of its ſweetneſs and 
of its majeſty, to captivate and convert the hearts 
of all his ſubje&s. —It is not to be ſuppoſed, but 
that in thoſe dark and barbarous ages, even the 
wiſeſt men were ſubject to great errors in religion, 
as well as to great ſuperſtitions; nor are we to 
wonder but to lament, that the piety of Numa was 
thus unhappily ſo very much obſcured : it is in 

; particular 
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particular however greatly to his honour, that 
during his reign no bloody ſacrifices were ſeen in 
any of the temples of Rome, (oblations of corn, 
and libations of liquors were then the only ſacri- 
fices *) nor any image or idolatrous repreſentation 
of the Deity. If any emblem of the ſupreme 
nature was then allowed, it was only that of fire 
or light, according to the Pythagorean and oriental 


doctrines. 


2. TRE ſecond article conſiſts of two parts. 
Internal peace; that between his ſubjects : and 
external peace; that between his ſtate, and the 
neighbouring nations, 


In order to the maintaining internal peace and 
tranquility, Numa was as attentive as any Chineſe 
monarch, to the encouragement of agriculture 
agriculture, that happy general employment, 
which, at the ſame time that it frees mankind 
from the neceſſity of bad actions for their ſupport, 
and from the miſery of mutual rapine, yet leaves 
and encourages in all its profeſſors, a proper ſpirit 
and ſtrength for the defence of their liberty, and 
of their ſeveral properties. By theſe united means 
of religion and of induſtrious agriculture, Numa 


E 3 pacified 


In the ſame manner Py:hagoras is ſaid, while at Delos, to 
have worſhipped at that altar, cs po@- araiparr@ ww. Vid. 
Famblic, p. 27, 
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pacified and quieted the minds of his people ; he 
introduced the greateſt tranquility and order, and 
in general a ſtrong ſenſe and love of mutual juſtice 
and moderation, among the rough and fierce in- 


_ habitants of this city, which, at his acceſſion to 


the throne, was not only vexatious to its neigh- 
bours, but alſo much divided in itſelf by different 
ſeditious factions ; particularly of the Sabine and 
Alban parties. 


Nos were theſe bleſſings confined to the times 
of Numa. The ſpirit of external tranquility ſeems 
indeed to have expired with him, but the ſpirit 


of internal peace, and its parents, religion and 


agriculture, long ſurvived. It is true, that the 
ſucceeding kings and governors of Rome, who 
were all perhaps inferior to Numa, both in wiſdom 


and goodneſs, gradually deſtroyed great part of 


theſe and other his noble both political and reli- 
gious inſtitutions ; but yet much remained unhurt 
both by time and violence, and continued the 
greateſt bleſſing and honour to the Roman nation 
for ſeveral centuries. 


Sven was the reign of Numa, in relation to his 
care of the public tranquility at home. As to 
peace with other ſtates, he conſtantly preſerved it 
inviolable; he endeavoured alſo to extend that 

greateſt 
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greateſt of bleſſings to ſucceeding ages. But 
through the whole length of the Roman hiſtory, 
no part is to be found equal in this reſpect to the 


true happineſs and glory of his reign. For deſiring 
no honour, but the higheſt (that is, the honour of 
doing good to mankind) and being convinced in 
his great wiſdom how infinitely ſuperior the works 
of peace are to thoſe of war, he, during a reign 
of no leſs than forty-three years, preſerved peace on 
all ſides. For the Roman was not the only nation, 
the temper of which was ſoftned and calmed by 
his mildneſs, equity, and beneficence +. The ſame 
wonderful change, which was produced by theſe in 

E 4 Rome, 


* This glorious intention of Numa is manifeſt from his in- 
ſtitution of temples and of public divine honours to the god, 
Terminus; and to the goddeſs Publica Fides. It is till more 
manifeſt from his creation of the office of the Fecialis. That 
office ſeems to have been originally of the greateſt dignity in 
the ſtate, perhaps ſuperior to the royal authority; at leaſt a 
curb to it, when willing to engage in an unjuſt war.— This 
office by decrees ſo declined, as at laſt to become a mere cere- 
mony ; which, however, was frequently beneficial to the na- 
tions concerned, — Vid, that part of Platarch's life of Camillus, 
which relates to the ſiege of Claſium, and its conſequences. 


+ Regno ita potitus Numa urbem novam, conditam vi & 
armis, jure eam legibuſque ac moribus de integro condere parat, 
&c, Omnium ejus operum maximum fuit tutela per omne regni 
tempus haud minor pacis, quam regni, &c. Pietate omnium 

ctora imbuerat. Quum ipſ ſe homines in regis, velut unici 
exempli, mores formarent; tum finitimi etiam populi, qui ante, 
caſtra, non urbem, poſitam in medio ad ſollicitandam omnium 

acem crediderunt, in eam verecundiam adducti ſunt, ut civi- 
tatem totam in cultum verſum Deorum, violari ducerent nefas. 
Liv. lib. i. 


i 
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Rome, communicated itſelf alſo to the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. The manners of all this tract of Italy 
were viſibly changed. In imitation of his inſtructor 
Pythagoras, Numa aveits apow gag xaJos ano Tw = 
g& Ira Worewv KATH TE EQUTHS, Hou TpOs GAANNGS . 
Inſtead of the madneſs and miſery of war, there 
was univerſally then ſeen an ardent love of 
peace, and of agriculture, of family happineſs, 
and of chearful piety. The wiſdom of Numa was 
the © abundant ſource, from which continually 
owed ſuch public goodneſs and virtue, The 
tranquility of his breaſt was the occaſion of the 
ſame in the breaſts of ſo many others. Happy 
himſelf, he made all others happy : his ſubjects 


particularly, who by his example grew wiſe, and 


voluntarily conformed themſelves to an innocent 
and happy life, in concord and friendſhip, in ju- 
ſtice and moderation, in induſtry, and in religion. 
Surely, dear fir, (in ſaying this, Crito addreſſed 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 
that prince is of all others the moſt worthy of his 
authority, who can bring to effect ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion in his ſubjects, and neighbouring ſtates; and 
ſurely, this is the moſt noble end of all political 


wildom. 


O uv dear young friend, continued Cr:/o, turn- 
ing to his pupil, it was in this very mead, and by 
the 


* Vide Jambl, chap. 7. 
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the murmurs of this very fountain, that this good 
king often walked, or fat in retirement; exalting 
his mind by ſuch happy and noble meditations, 
and planning ſuch deſigns of happineſs to man- 
kind. May the idea of this place, of this grotto 
and ſpring, of this meadow and rivulet, never 
depart from your memory ! When returned home, 
may it influence you to find, in your own gardens, 
or neighbouring fields, ſomething of a ſimilar (and 
perhaps more beautiful) ſpot ; and to conſecrate 
it (excuſe this fancy) as the place of ſimilar medi- 
tations; as the place of your ſtudy, how beſt to 
benefit and bleſs the poor of your country neigh- 
bourhood committed to your care, and how moſt 
properly to fill your whole ſphere of beneficence 
to your fellow-creatures. 


Bur to conclude. Numa died in this happineſs 
at fourſcore years of age, and the whole moſt 
truly glorious hiſtory of his long life was cloſed 
by the ſcene of the great honours ſincerely and 
affectionately paid to him at his funeral. For as 
he had lived without hatred or envy, without 
ſedition or war, either at home or abroad; ſo alſo 
not only the whole city of Rome, but multitudes 
alſo of the inhabitants of the neighbouring ſtates 
Joined to pay him the laſt honours ; and to follow 
him to his grave with tears, and with bleſſings on 
his memory. 

SCARCE 
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* * * 


SCARCE had Crito concluded this paper, when 
the young gentlemen began to return him their 
hearty thanks: but to avoid all ſuch compliments, 


he immediately changed the ſubject of the diſ- 


courſe, by propoſing to the company to return 
towards Rome, before the morning was too far 


ſpent. 


As ſoon as the company were ſeated in the 


coach, one of the young gentlemen thus addreſſe d 
himſelf to Crito. 


Yav will not permit us, dear fir, to acknow- 
ledge how much we are affected by your kind 
deſign in this courſe of Roman lectures; yet ſuffer 
us at leaſt to inform you, that, when we returned 
home yeſterday evening from the Corſini gardens, 


we agreed among ourſelves to endeavour to behave _ 


anſwerably to your kindneſs, by allotting two or 
three hours every day of our private ſtudies, to 
the re-peruſal of the Roman hiſtory ; though indeed 
ſome of us have very diligently applied ourſelves 
to that ſtudy, ever. ſince our firſt arrival in 7taly. 
By theſe means we hope to prepare ourſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, for your lectures; we hope alſo 
that you will kindly excuſe us, if we ſhould every 
day trouble you with ſome quotations of paſſages 

In 
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in the antients which may particularly pleaſe us, 
or of which we may want your explanation. 


Wirz this deſign we roſe very early this morn- 
ing, and have been indeed very buſy in refreſhing 
our memories with the principal events of the 
regal hiſtory of this city from the times of Tullus 
Hoſtilius, to thoſe of Servius. 


I am ſure, replied Crito, that I ought moſt 
heartily to thank you for this goodneſs ; I could 
alſo moſt heartily wiſh that my compoſitions were 
really worthy of that attention with which you ſo 
kindly honour them. As to the obſervations, 
which you ſhall make in this your propoſed courſe 
of private ſtudies, I hope I ſhall always liſten to 
them with the greateſt pleaſure, 


Taz converſation now turned on the hiſtory of 
Rome under the royal ſucceſſors of Numa. While 
the company were on that part of the road which 
lies between the Foſſa Cluilia and the Porta Capena, 
the youngeſt gentleman recollected many circum- 
ſtances of the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius ; (particu- 
larly the pictureſque ſtory of the Horatii) he gave 
due praiſe to the bravery, preſence of mind, and 
policy of that king; though at the ſame time he 
breathed a ſigh of generous compaſſion, in looking 
towards the mountain, under whicle Alba once 


ſtood 3 
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ſtood; Alba, the mother of Rome, and of thirty 
other Latian cities. He mentioned with great 
ſatisfaction alſo the generoſity of Tullus, in giving 
up, on his acceſſion to the throne, ſo large a part 
of the crown lands for the benefit of his poor 
ſubjects, though at the ſame time he greatly con- 
demned the warlike fierceneſs of this king, and 
his irreligion during the following years of his 
life, juſtly at laſt concluded (as is frequently the 
caſe) by a miſerable old age, full of the weakeſt 
ſuperſtitions. 


Taz eldeſt of theſe three worthy young men 


then ſpoke with rapture of the reign of Ancus 
Martius. That king, ſaid he, (with all deference 
let me ſpeak it to the ſacred name of his royal 
grandfather) ſeems to have been one of the moſt 
complete models of the regal character, according 
to the idea of Fenelon, frequently expreſſed in his 


Telemachus. For Ancus was the bleſſing of his 


people, by reſtoring among them the ſpirit of 
agriculture and religion: his heart alſo (according 
to the amiable repreſentation of it in Dionyſius) 
was full of the love of peace; though in defence 
of his people againſt the injuries of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, he was obliged to ſupport ſome 
heavy wars, in which he ſhewed great military 
conduct, courage, and mercy. But in the conſi- 
deration of this character, Engliſhmen ſurely ought 
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to take particular notice of the happineſs and 
wiſdom of Ancus in founding his maritime city 
and port of Oftia, the great utility of which work 
is particularly deſcribed by Dionyſus. You may 
remember, continued he, adreſſing himſelf to 
Crito, that ſome days paſt, while you, dear fir, 
were deeply engaged in ſome of the great Roman 
libraries, we three took a ride to Oftza; we paſſed 
by the falt-pits, and through the town to that 
hillock on which are ſome ruins, ſaid to be the 
remains of a temple dedicated to the winds and 
nereids, probably originally erected by the reli- 
gious Ancus. In that place your pupil enjoyed 
many poetic meditations; our noble friend alſo 
had much ſatisfaction in drawing a deſign of 
thoſe ruins, and in planning out in his imagination 
the antient form and ornaments of that temple. 
In the mean time I fat on the graſs, ſurveying the 
proſpect of the windings of the Tiber, and of its 
opening into the ſea; nor could I help reflecting, 
how highly. the two moſt politic kings in modern 
Italy and Germany would value ſuch a port, (if 
connected ſo nearly by ſuch a river to their capitals) 
and yet how infinitely inferior the Tyber and haven 
of Oſtia are to our Thames, and port of London. 


ON the mention of thoſe names, the conver- 
ſation was turned on the various bleſſings of happy 
England: that beloved ſubject took up their whole 


attention 
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attention for a mile or two the coach then ſtop- 
ping near the church of St. Cæſareo, the company 


got out to view the neighbouring ſituation of the 


antient Porta Capena. 


WalLz they ſtood in that place, Crito's pupil 
after ſome pauſe, expreſſed himſelf in the follow- 
ing ardent and poetic manner. 


How pleaſing is it to conſider the ſmall origin, 


and gradual growth of this mighty city of Rome ? 
planted like ſome young oak or cedar, on that 
Palatine hill, it extended its roots, even during 
the life of its planter, to the neighbouring Capito- 
line mount; under the peaceful and benign cul- 
ture of Numa, it ſhaded and ſheltered the Quirinal; 


in the times of Tullus, it was ſtrong enough to 


expand its great ingrafted arms over the Czlian 
but under the reign of Ancus, it overſpread both 
the Aventine and Janiculan; thus, accordin g to 
the ſtile of my tutor's favourite poetry, ſtretching 
forth its boughs to the river, and its branches towards 


the ſea. 


| How pleaſing are ſuch reflections, eſpecially 


when, as at this time, we have the very ſcene 


before our eyes? a ſcene, preſenting the moſt 


noble ideas to the mind, while we conſider thus 


the antient growth and grandeur of Rome; nor 
| leſs 
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lefs full of pleaſing melancholy, while we reflect 
on its preſent deſolation. How naked and ſolitary 
does the Cælian mount now appear on our right? 
How covered with ruins, mount Aventine on our 
left? for this which was antiently one of the moſt 
populous parts of Rome is now become the moſt 
deſerted. Four indeed of its hills, the Cælian and 
Aventine, the Palatine and Eſquiline, have at pre- 
ſent ſcarce any habitable edifices remaining on 
them, except only ſome convents and hoſpitals, 
annexed to ſeveral antient churches; and ſome 
now country villas of the Roman nobility, ſurroun- 
ded with extenſive vineyards, 


Amonc thoſe vineyards the company walked 
forwards to that adjoining uninhabited valley, where 
Tarquin the Elder placed the Circus Maximus, The 
recollection of that circumſtance introduced there 
ſome converſation on his reign. 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſpoke of 
the methods by which he roſe to all his glory; 
great induſtry joined to great abilities, bravery, 
affability, generoſity, all united, were the noble 
inſtruments by which Targquinius Priſcus raiſed 
himſelf, even from the condition of a private 
foreigner, to the Roman throne ; which throne 
(it muſt be remembered in juſtice both to Tarqui- 
mus Priſcus, and Servius Tullius) was then elective, 
and 


king; particularly his military conduct, which 
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and lay open to ſuperior merit, almoſt as much as 
the dictatorſhip did in the following century.—Let 
us next examine, ſaid he, his behaviour when 


was ſo often proved in the long Sabine, Latin, and 
Etruſcan wars, in many engagements on the neigh- 
bouring banks of the Tiber and Anio. 


— Dum multa ſub undis 
Scuta virim galeaſque, & fortia corpore volvis 
Tybri pater] 


Dur commendation was then given, by this young 
gentleman, to the mild and moderate conditions 
of peace which Tarquinius Priſcus generally granted 
to his conquered enemies. Crito however obſerved 
with concern, that the noble and ſolid policy, on 
which all the greatneſs of Rome was originally 
founded, that policy of mercy, by which enemies 
were converted into friends and fellow-citizens, then 
began to fail, particularly in the bloody fieges of 
Apioli and Corniculum; Rome indeed then ſeems to 
have firſt begun to enſlave and maſſacre its cap- 
tives, inſtead of wiſely incorporating them, as 
formerly, into its own body. 


Pr mw Goo 


From the very diſagreeable ſubject of that part 
of the military hiſtory of Targuinius Priſcus, the E 
converſation was now turned, by the youngeſt of this ( 
the company, to the conſideration of the great 
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and public works of peace, with which this king 
adorned Rome. , 


In theſe, ſaid he, how pleaſing is it to trace 
the marks both of an Etruſcan and Grecian genius? 
This very Circus, along which we are now walking, 
was made by him in imitation of ſome in Greece“; 
probably on the model of the famous Circus, dedi- 
cated, as this, to Neptune, on the Ithmus near 
Corinth; for Corinth was his paternal city: and it 
is alſo obſervable, that it was during his reign 
here that the antient 1#hmiar games were reſtored 
by the Corinthians, 


From Corznth alſo , or from ſome neighbouring 
Grecian city, whether Argos, or Athens, Tarquinius : 
Priſcus perhaps took the hint of embelliſhing the 
Roman Ayepa; and of erecting the temple of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva on the 7 arpeian rock, 
the Axporoks of Rome. | 


Ox the other hand, he adorned this city with 
much of the magnificence of hig own native coun- 
try, Etruria. For to the majeſty of the Roman 
throne, he added the ſtate and pomp of the Etruſcan 

Vol. I. F kings: 

In relation to the ſimiliarity of the games performed in 


this Circus, and thoſe in Greece, ies the concluſon of the 7th 
book of Dion. Halic, 


t Vide P * 1 
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kings: in the architecture alſo of his noble forti- 
fications of Rome, he probably copied the Etruſcan 
grandeur. In digging lately in the vineyards be- 
hind the great Carthuſian convent, the remains of 
thoſe walls of Tarquinius Priſcus were diſcovered ; 
if I am not miſinformed, they were found to be 
built of vaſt ſquared ſtones, anſwering Diony/ius's 
epithet of NN PITTALALS and perhaps ſomewhat 
ſimilar in their ſize to thoſe enormous ſtones, the 
vaſt bulk of which ſtruck us with aſtoniſhment, 
when lately viewing the antique walls of Cortona. 


Bur of all the public works of Targuinius Pri/- 
cus, the moſt celebrated was that of the Cloaca 
Maxima. With what admiration do Strabo and 
Dionyſus, though ſpectators of the magnificence 
of Rome even in the Auguſtan age; and Pliny, 
though living in the midſt of all the ſplendid 
edifices of Veſpaſian and Titus, ſpeak of this ama- 
zing work of ſubterranean architecture? With 
what pompous expreſſions does that gothic patron 


of arts, the royal Theodoric, many centuries after- 


wards, deſcribe the ſame? Romanæ civitatis cloacæ 
tantum viſentibus conferunt ſtuporem, ut aliarum 
civitatum poſſint miracula ſuperare. Even at preſent, 
after the courſe of three and twenty hundreds of 
years, ſome remains of this work are till to be 
ſeen, though choaked up with ruins and rubbiſh. 
As we are now very near that ſpot, we may, if 
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you pleaſe, juſt look down into their arched 


entrance. 


Tux company now deſcended to the mouth of 
thoſe caverns, and were there, by the ſame noble 
youth, informed, that, according to Eſchinardi's 
meaſurements, the paſſages are ſtill, in the inſide, 
eighteen architectural palms both in heighth and 
breadth; and that all the ſtones in their walls are 
above ſeven palms in length, and above four in 
thickneſs. | 


Faom theſe caverns the company aſcended to 
the neighbouring temple of Servius Tullius. That 
antique ſtructure is ſtill in a conſiderable degree 
entire, and at preſent uſed as a church by the 
Armenian clergy reſident in Rome, 


Is viſiting this place one morning laſt week, 
(continued the ſame learned young nobleman) I 
could not help imagining myſelf viewing ſome 
antient temple in Aa Minor; the language, dreſs, 
and ceremonies of the clergy of this church, and 
the beautiful Tonic architecture of this antient ſide 
of the fabric, ſtrongly inclined me to indulge 
myſelf in that pleaſing imagination: pleaſing ſurely 
I may call that fancy; for, though we have at pre- 
ſent the happineſs to ſtand within a ſtone's caſt of 
the Tiber, yet certainly we may even here recollect 
| F 2 with 
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with pleaſure the deſcriptions of the antique elegant 
ſtructures on the banks of the Cayſter or Meles. 
In reading lately ſome extracts from Dionyſius, I 
was much pleaſed to find that when this temple 
of Servius Tullius was repaired or rebuilt by Augu- 
ſtus Ceſar, its original plan (apx a xoouCO-) was 
ſtill preſerved. Nor could I help fancying, that 
perhaps this Ionic plan might be copied by Servius 
from ſome temple then ſtanding in Ionia. This con- 


jecture ſeemed ſtrengthened by the conſideration, 


that the temple dedicated by the ſame Servius 
Tullius to Diana on mount Aventine, 1s expreſsly 
ſaid, both by Livy and Dionyſius, to have been 
erected in imitation of the religious and political 
deſign of the temple dedicated to the ſame goddeſs 
at Epheſus; perhaps in ſome humble imitation of its 
architectural deſign alſo. 


Tut company now turned their eyes to that 
part of mount Aventine, where the temple of 
Diana is ſaid to have ſtood; and entered into con- 
verſation on the frequent intercourſe which ſub- 
ſiſted, about the times of Servius, between the 
nations inhabiting the coaſts and iſlands of this 
part of the Mediterranean, and thoſe Tonian cities, 
which then ſo richly adorned the coaſts of A/ia 
Minor. According to the natural wandering of 
converſation, Crito now began to ſpeak of the 
Tonian philoſophers; his pupil of the Ionian poets 
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of thoſe times, the firſt ſucceſſors of Homer. Nor 
was it with leſs pleaſure that the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen mentioned the names of thoſe 
famous princes and patriots, who about the ſame 
time met in the ſame fine country of Jonia; Creſus, 
and Cyrus the Great; Bras, Pittacus, and Solon. 
How happy ſhould I be, ſaid he, to liſten now to 
a compariſon drawn up by Crito between the cha- 
racter and conduct of Solon, and of this his con- 
temporary legiſlator Servius Tullius? Their political 
inſtitutions, if I am not miſtaken, were in ſeveral 
reſpects remarkably ſimilar, particularly in that 
which was the great work of each of theſe wiſe men; 
I mean, the diviſion or rather diſtribution of their 
people into ſeveral diſtinct ranks, according to UW 
different proportions of their properties. 


I nap the honour of attending our noble young 
friend in his late viſit to this temple of Servius 
Tullius: while he was diligently employing himſelf 
in meaſuring the exact proportions of theſe Tonic 
columns, and in drawing a deſign of the beautiful 
arches of that ſenatorian bridge *, I fat down on 
this low wall, before the portico of this temple, 
and endeavoured to recollect what I had read in 
different authors relative to the political wiſdom of 
its royal founder. How happy, thought I to my- 
ſelf,” muſt Monteſquien have been, when during 

F 3 his. 
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his travels viſiting this temple of the legiſlative 


Servius? But how ſtrongly ought the hearts of all 


young Engliſhmen to beat, when approaching this 


monument of the memory of that _ friend and 
patron. of liberty ? 


EEE 


Tas. lg oiſlative 8 of Servius, calmly re. 


plied Crit, is indeed a very fit ſtudy for a young 


politician; but it is a ſubject proper for the pen, 
not of a clergyman, but of a wiſe and good ſtateſ- 
man. In the papers, with which I am now beginning 
to trouble you, I hope I ſhall ſcarce ever attempt 


to enter on any nice diſquiſitions concerning, the 
different modes of government, or any other ſuch 
curious political queſtions ; but, as much as may 
be, confine our lectures to their proper object, 
which is moſt ſuitable to my profeſſion, viz. Reli- 
gious and moral reflections on the Roman hiſtory, 


In this light let us view the character of Fer pur, 3 


let us firſt conſider him, as by his valour in the 


cauſe of this country, twice gaining the af 
Wr Y rrpare, before he attained the twentieth year 
of his age; then, by the general eſteem and love of 
the public, raiſing himſelf to a ſeat in the ſenate, 
and filling that ſeat with great wiſdom, as well as 
with great eloquence. 


Lr us next conſider him in his regal cha- 


racter, not indeed pretending nicely to examine 
| the 
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the whole plan of his political inſtitutions, but 
conſidering thoſe parts of it only, which are in 
themſelves moſt plain and ſimple, and moſt imme- 
diately connected with the two great ends of all 
civil policy; that is, piety to heaven, and bene- 
volence to mankind, 


Hts policy appeared united with piety, in the 
temples which he built in every village of the 
Roman territory, and in the chapels which he 
erected in every ſtreet of this city. This temple, 
by which we are now ſtanding, is a monument of 
the ſame piety ; -Servius dedicated it to Fortuna 
Virilis, that is, (if we properly tranſlate thoſe words) 
to Providence, the protefireſs of men. For this wiſe 
prince was not aſhamed to acknowledge his grate- 
ful ſenſe of a ſuperior providence; the bleſſings of 
whoſe protection he had always, from his moſt 
early years, ſenſibly experienced. O my dear 
young friends, let not our gratitude be leſs than 
that of this heathen ! for Providence has bounti- 
fully conferred on us all ſo many bleſſings and 
comforts, that it would argue the greateſt blindneſs 
and ignorance not to be ſenſible of them; and the 
on} impiety and ingratituge not to acknowledge 


them. 


LET us now conſider the policy of Servius as 
vated with benevolence; in this kind, his deſigns 
F 4 and. 
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and works were ſo very great, as to render it 


doubtful which was moſt admirable, the goodneſs 


of his heart, or the wiſdom of his government. 
He provided every one of his Roman citizens with 
ſome property in land, and ſome houſe of their 
own to dwell in; by theſe means he filled all the 


Campagna with. villages, and extended the build- 
ings of this city over two other ſpacious hills, the 


Viminal and Efquiline ; thus making the city of 
Rome, even in that age, equal in ſize to the city 


of Athens. Nor was his benevolent policy leſs 
apparent in his relieving the poor from the weight 
of the taxes, and other national burdens, which 
he laid on the rich in proportion to their riches , 
in his inſtitution of a code of laws, regulating all 
tranſactions between rich and poor, pari & quo 
jure; in his mercy to the diſtreſſed debtors, to 
whoſe bodies he gave liberty, thinking that the 
confiſcation of their ſubſtance was a ſufficient pu- 
niſhment; and laſtly, in his beſtowing ſeveral 
conſolatory and comfortable privileges even on the 
captives and ſlaves, remembering that the human 
nature was equal in all ; nor forgetting, when on 
the throne, his own former low eſtate. 


Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna labores 
 Faftatam, bac demum voluit conſiſtere terrd; 
Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, 
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But the greateſt and moſt noble proof of his 
united goodneſs and wiſdom was his love of peace. 


O his firſt acceſſion to the throne, Rome was 
indeed engaged in ſome heavy wars; but Servius, 
by his conduct and valour, concluded theſe as ſoon 
as PR with an honourable Fe Ss: -- 


He then rfatved's to make the PP Nams 
his pattern, and to aſpire to fame by eſtabliſhing 
as much order in the civil policy of this city and 
country, as Numa had done in the religious : 
he regulated the public revenues, the military 
laws, the rules and orders of the legiſlative aſſem- 
blies of the people; he extended the juriſdiction 
of the ſenate, and yet kept its authority within 
due bounds; in a word, he is ſaid to have made 
Rome more formidable by twenty years of peace, 
than his warlike predeceſſors had done by all their 
triumphs. 


His reign indeed would have been next in 
glory to that of Numa, if his acceſſion to the 
throne had been equally honourable; much in- 
deed on that ſubject may be ſaid in juſtification - 
of Servius ; but much alſo, though perhaps not 
of equal weight, has been ſaid againſt. him. I 
cannot pretend to offer any thing in determination 
of that doubtful queſtion, 


Bur 
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Bur let us now conclude our long morning's 
work: In ſettling the rank of true merit between, 
theſe ſix kings of Rome, than whom perhaps no 
country ever produced a ſeries of more able 
princes, we may perhaps not unjuſtly place Ser vius 
7 ullius, and Tarquinius Priſcus, in a middle ſtation, 
ſuperior to Romulus and Haſtilius, but ene ta 
Ancus and NUMA. 
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c HAP. II. 


SECOND Day's CONVERSATION. 


' Hinc ad Tarpeiam ſedem, & Capitolia ducit. 
IT H' what earneſt joy, with what heart- 
felt ſenſe of the religio loci, do moſt 


5 | | travellers firſt approach the Capitoline 
hill? — Crito's companions, though they had ſo 
frequently already viſited it, yet, on their aſcent' 
to it this morning, till felt great remains of the 
ſame awe. They ſeemed afreſh aſtoniſhed at the 
monuments of Rome's antient grandeur; they wan- 
dered from one coloſſal fragment to another; when 
Crito led them to the weſtern ſide of the Capitol, 
into a building appropriated for the tribunals of 
the conſervatori, that is, of the modern Roman 
conſuls. Thoſe apartments happening to be that 
day empty, the company had the opportunity of 
ſurveying them with the greateſt leiſure and pri- 
vacy. They found the firſt grand apartment, or 
hall, filled with large paintings by Arpino, repre- 
ſenting the principal events of the Roman hiſtory, 
during its regal government; the picture of the 


religious and peaceful character of Numa fronted 
the 
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the entrance. The ſecond apartment they found 
in the ſame manner adorned with the atchievements 
of the youthful Cocles, (who, according to Diony-- 
ſius, popOn Te N og; nv avIFpwruv, x yn &pio) 
and of the other contemporary Romans, who deli- 
vered their country from tyrannic oppreſſion, and 
heroically hazarded their lives in defence of its 
juſt and natural rights. 
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Is it not in ſome degree remarkable, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, that, on examining 
the chronological tables of the Grecian hiſtory, we 
ſhould find Miltiades, and the other Marathonian 
heroes, to be nearly contemporary to theſe moſt 
brave Romans ? For the liberty and conſequent 
greatneſs both of Athens and of Rome began about 
the fame time. If I am not miſtaken, the expul- 
ſion of the Piſftratide by Harmodius and Ariſtogiton 
Ao ante happened in the very ſame year, in which the 
wag tyranny of the Tarquizs was aboliſhed by Brutus 
$038. and Publicola. The Athenian tyrant fled for refuge 
to Darius, and brought the arms of Perſia on his 
country; as the Roman tyrant did thoſe of Etruria. 
No compariſon indeed can be made between the 

power of Porſenna, and that of the great king of | 

the Eaſt, yet ſurely the ſpirit of theſe brave Romans 

was not inferior to that of the Athenian heroes; 

which was exerted, about the ſame time, and in 

the ſame noble cauſe of the defence of the laws 


and 
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and liberties of their country.——Let us with 
pleaſure examine every one of the pictures on 
theſe walls; if not for the ſake of the paintings 
themſelves, (of the merit of which our youngeſt 
friend is a much better judge than myſelf) yet at 
leaſt out of reſpect to the memory of the perſons 
here repreſented, whoſe heroic actions filled us 
with rapture in our earlieſt childhood; which rap- 
ture now returns here with double force. 


Wren the company had fully ſurveyed this 
room, Crito fat down near a large antique head in 


braſs, the baſis of which bears the following in- 
{cription : 


L. JUNIUS BRUTUS. M. F. 
EXACTO SUPERBO REGE. 
- LIBERTATIS VINDEX. 


TJUNIUS BRUTUS. 


UNIUS BRUTUS was appointed to live in 
7 the time of Tarquin the Proud, a time moſt 
proper for the appearance of ſuch a character; and 
in all its circumſtances exactly ſuited for the exer- 


ciſe of ſuch partiular virtue, and for the manifeſt- 
ation of ſuch ſtrength of mind. 


TARQUIN 
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TARYUIN had made himſelf king of Rome 
by the worſt means: though the crown was elective, 
yet he had ſeized it without the conſent either of 
the ſenate, or of the people. To obtain it, he had 
not ſcrupled to murder his father-in-law, Servius 
Tullius, and to poiſon his good ſiſter, and his good 
firſt wife. During his whole reign he was a con- 
tinual oppreſſor of his ſubjects, ſlaughtering the 


nobility, (particularly the virtuous father of Brutus) 


and enſlaving the people: veoh Wa rag 
ven Te x Wapm²⅛iͥQ̃m e Tvs onednwore Tupans *, 


Nor was he leſs injurious to the neighbouring 


ſtates, both by force and by fraud. —Such was 
the uſurper and tyrant, who then dared to fit on 
and ſtain the throne of Numa. — His queen was, 
if poſſible, more execrable and infernal than him- 
ſelf: as you obſerved this morning, while paſſing 
in your way hither, through the ſtreet of the Vicus 
Sceleratus r. Their children were wretched enough 
to follow the wicked counſels and examples of 
ſuch parents; and thus to prepare themſelves to 
become ſtill more and more the diſhonour and 
plague of their country. 
THE 
* Vide Dion. Hal. 


+ This ſecond wife of Targuin was one of the chief accom- 
plices in the murder of her own father, brother, and fiſter, and 


probably of her mother alſo. While her father's body lay 
freſhly murdered, and yet panting in this ſtreet, this horrid 
woman drove her chariot over it ; and the blood of the father 
1s ſaid to have ſtained the chariot wheels, and even the cloaths 
of the inhuman daughter. On this occaſion, that ſtreet was 


called by that name. 


r 
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Tux evil growing thus exceſſive, and almoſt 
deſperate, Brutus on a ſudden appeared in the 
glorious character of the deliverer of his country. 
While the Romans lay in the weakeſt and deepeſt 
deſpondency, broken and ſunk under ſuch tyranny, 
he it was who awakened them to a more manly 
ſpirit; and fired this nation with the noble flame 
of fortitude and liberty. Inſtead of joining his 
filent ſorrow to their ineffectual lamentations, he 
pointed out to them the remedy of their miſeries ; 
the great remedy of ſelf-defence ; which the God 
of nature had graciouſly placed in their hands. 
He exhorted them to deliver the public from the 
cruelty and pride of its adverſaries ; particularly 
of him, who, though by his royal office he ought 
to have been the protector and father of his people, 
had thus declared himſelf their moſt fatal enemy. 
He exhorted and encouraged his countrymen to 
expel the whole of this unworthy family from the 
throne; and to take that opportunity of founding 
a new form of government, which might be a 
ſecurity to their poſterity from all ſuch future 
oppreſſions. 


Wien great courage did he enter on this work; 
with great wiſdom and reſolution did he compleat 
it: and juſtly may he be reverenced as the founder 
of the liberty of Rome, in the ſame degree that 
Numa was of its religion and its virtue. 


WHILE 
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SS. 4 


Wu x Crito was reading this part of his paper, 
the eldeſt of the three Engliſb youths ſeemed greatly 
affected; his colour frequently changed, till at 
length it ſettled in a noble glow ; the ſame ardour 
ſhone in his eyes. Indeed the whole ſcene (as 
deſcribed by Dionyſius) of Brutus pleading the 
cauſe of liberty over the corps of Lucretia, then 
filled his imagination, and inflamed his heart : he 
did not however interrupt Crito's lecture, but fat 
ſtill, turning his eyes to the ground, and repeating 


to himſelf in a low voice the few following words; 


n B N , n JararO-? euer . 


Taz ſame patriotic fire communicated itſelf to 


the Engliſh hearts of the reſt of the company. 


Even Crito himſelf was apparently moved; for he 
alſo had a heart full of courage in defence of 
others; though in all private injuries, which were 
offered or done to himſelf, it had never breathed 
any thing but meekneſs, patience, ſubmiſſion, for- 
giveneſs, love, and beneficence to his enemies. 


—— After ſome pauſe, Crito reſumed his paper. 


But ſcarce had he begun to read the next lines, 
when his countenance was again changed, though 
in a very different manner; it grew pale, and full 


of pain and ſorrow ; his breaſt ſwelled with ſighs, 


and 
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and his eyes with tears: nor was it, without the 
moſt manifeſt reluctance, that he forced himſelf 
to proceed as follows. 


* X #* 


Tur Romans choſe their deliverer to be one of 
their firſt legal magiſtrates; but ſcarce had Brutus 
taken his ſeat on the conſular tribunal, but his 
own ſons were brought before him as their judge. 
Theſe degenerate young men, blind to the virtues 
and glory of ſuch a father, had been wretched 
enough to aſſociate themſelves with the vile young 
Tarquins, Corrupted, firſt by falſe ambition, then 
by mean ſelf-intereſt, (its conſequence) they had 
gradually come to conſent, firſt to do evil to their 
country; then to ſuffer the deſtruction of its 
liberty; though the general cauſe both of ſenate . 
and people, and even the life of their father, the 
late great deliverer of both, muſt have been loſt 
in the public ruin and deſtruction, 


Wuar could the unhappy father do? How 


| gladly would he have forgiven their ingratitude 


and cruelty to himſelf ? But he could not protect 
them from the ſtrict laws of their country, from 
that moſt inflexible juſtice, for which the antient 
Roman ſtate was renowned.—Targuin himſelf had 
been juſt expelled for the ſake of juſtice : and 

Vor. I. G the 
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the office, with which Brutus was now intruſted, 
forced him to paſs ſentence on the criminals; and 
even to be ſpectator of their puniſhment. With 
extreme anguiſh of heart, ſtruggling againſt all 
the ſtrength and reſolution of his mind ; (a con- 
flict not unworthily expreſſed in his antique ſtatue, 
which we admired, a few days ago, at the entrance 
of the Villa Mattei) and, as Livy well obſerves, 


 Eminente animo patrio inter publice pænæ miniſte- 


rium; he went through the dreadful ſcene ; and 
ſaw the blood of his ſons ſtreaming at the foot of 
his tribunal. He then deſcended from his chair 
of ſtate ; led out the Roman troops againſt their 


enemies and invaders ; and had ſoon the happineſs 


and glory of expiring on the field of battle ; and 
thus of compleating the ſacrifice of himſelf to the 
public cauſe. 


* 


Taz memory of this exalted hero has been al- 
ways regarded with the greateſt admiration by the 


true patriots of all ages and nations; by the Ro- 


mans particularly with the greateſt gratitude and 
reverence: it being their general opinion, that it 
was nothing near ſo glorious an undertaking in 
Romulus to found their city, as it was in Brutus 
thus to found their commonwealth. 


Taz great ſcene of the trial of his unworthy 
ſons is to this day repreſented in a large picture 
over 


O 
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over the preſent tribunal in the Capitol, with this 
motto, Diligite Fuſtitiam; (if you look in the 
next room, you will ſee it over thoſe two modern 
conſular chairs of ſtate) as a monument and me- 
morial of what the duty is of a magiſtrate; and 
what the puniſhment and diſgrace that is due to 
thoſe young men, who having the peculiar bleſſing 
of ſuch virtuous parents, are vile enough to dege- 
nerate from ſo great and domeſtic an example. 


* * * 


Tavs have I, continued Crito, in compliance 
with the general admiration and veneration, which 
is paid in ſo high a degree, and with ſo much 
juſtice, to the memory of Brutus, endeavoured to 
repreſent to you ſome traces of his exalted heroiſm : 
it being needleſs here to enter into al! the parti- 
culars of the lives of theſe ſo much celebrated 
Roman heroes. In the ſame compliance I have 
ſelected him as the principal character of his time: 
though as to what paſſes in my own breaſt, I muſt 
own that there was a contemporary character, which 
affects my heart and attracts my love much more; 
and whoſe memory ſeems at once both far more 
glorious, and far more amiable, 


As I was fitting alone laſt Sunday evening, in 
one of the ſhady walks of the Palatine garden, 
| G's: near 
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near the Precipice, antiently known by the name 
of the Summit of Velia * , and meditating on the 
catalogue of Roman worthies, which I was then 
(perhaps not without ſome ſentiments proper to 
the day) intending to propoſe to your conſidera- 
tion; I was ſtruck with the thought, that I was 
then ſeated near the very ſpot of Publicola's houſe, 
and of his grave; than whom in all the long 
hiſtory of Rome, there ſeemed to be none more 
proper to be propoſed as an example : eſpecially 
to the noble youth of that country ; which is at 
preſent the chief ſeat of liberty, and perhaps alſo 
of fortitude and benevolence. 


VALERIUS 


Ihe Summit of Velia is that part of the Palatine hill, which 
fs immediately above the Lupercal rock, and conſequently hangs 
over the ſouth-weſt angle of the Roman Forum. It is now a 
little neglected and ruined terraſs, at the end of one of the re- 
tired walks in the Farnęſe gardens on that hill. 


ſit 
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 VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 


ITH what pleaſure does the good Plutarch 
enter on this character? Placing it between 


the beloved characters of Numa and Camillus ; and 
remarking at the very beginning of it, that Vale- 
rius Publicola was deſcended from that Valerius, 
who (together with Herſilia) was the author of the 
reconcilement and union between the Romans and 
Sabines. He probably alſo was one of the Roman 
ambaſſadors, who brought the offer of the crown 
to Numa. | 


DuB1nc the reign of Tarquin, Publicola was 
very eminent both for his eloquence and riches :. 
the firſt of which he employed with great integrity 
and courage in defence of juſtice ; (though under 
ſuch a tyrannical government) and the other in 
relieving with great liberality and love the neceſ- 
ſities of perſons in diſtreſs. For the needy had 
always an eaſy acceſs to him; nor were his gates 
ever ſhut againſt the petitions of perſons of low 
eſtate. Thus was he in point of fortune doubly 
happy: for his fortune was not only originally 
juſtly acquired, but was conſtantly thus employed 
to the moſt noble, the moſt wiſe and good pur- 

G 3 poſes; 
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poſes; according to what is ſaid of another great 
perſon of antiquity, | 


TIae5a x rπνι e cw Tw dixaiw, 
Tacos ds NpuperOy” ov Tw . 


PUBLICOL A was the frft perſon who joined 
Brutus in his glorious deſign of delivering his 
country from that bloody uſurper, under whoſe 
tyranny it groaned; being nothing daunted at the 
dangers and difficulties of that great enterprize. 
Indeed, in all matters of conflict, tumult, and 


oppoſition, he always behaved himſelf with the 


greateſt courage and reſolution; though the works 
of charity and peace, of perſuaſion and condeſcen- 
ſion, were his favourite employments. 


Arrzx the expulſion of the tyrant, Publicola 
willingly yielded the principal rank and power in 
the new commonwealth to Brutus. He expected 
indeed to have been choſen by the people collegue 
to Brutus in his firſt conſulſhip ; but though diſ- 
appointed 1n attaining that honour, which he had 
ſo well merited, yet he continued firm in the cauſe 
of the republic; active in ſuppreſſing all conſpi- 
racies againſt it, and in fruſtrating all attempts for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the tyrant. For to his 
noble and benevolent mind, tyranny was always 
the object of the greateſt averſion, | 


Bur 
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BuT how can I attempt to deſcribe his great 
and good works, when afterwards he was advanced 
to the ſupreme magiſtracy ? Both in foreign and 
in domeſtic affairs, his behaviour was ſurely moſt 
noble, as well as moſt amiable. 


AcainsT the enemies of his country he was 
active in the fields of battle ; (from which he fre- 
quently returned covered with honourable wounds) 
and as remarkable for his conduct as for his cou- 
rage; ſome very important victories being entirely 
attributed to his great {kill in generalſhip. 


As to negotiations, he was equally great : for 
at that very time when the Romans, with great 
difficulty, could ſcarce defend even the walls of 
their city, (cum & armis & fame urgeret Porſenna, 
occupatoque Faniculo ipfis urbis faucibus incubaret ) 
he obtained for them as good terms of peace, as 
a victory might be expected to produce: Porſenna, 
that formidable and invincible antagoniſt of Rome, 
being by his means, and greatly by reſpect to his 
character, reconciled and made a friend to that 
republic. Indeed, the negotiations of Publicola 
were of almoſt an irreſiſtible weight; not only on 
account of his great abilities and wiſdom, by 
which they were forwarded ; but much more on 
account of the nature of that principle, on which 
they were formed and founded : the principle of 

8 4 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, For to obtain to his countrymen their juſt 
rights, he made no difficulty of giving up what 
they had uſurped on their neighbours. In ſuch 
noble negotiations he could with boldneſs and 
ſucceſs make even his antagoniſt, the great and 
generous Porſenna, judge of the Roman caule. 


As to domeſtic affairs, it is eaſy to imagine that 
he muſt have acquired great and general eſteem 
and love, by his generous care in honouring the 
memory of Brutus, and in rewarding the bravery 
of Cocles; having for the laſt of theſe provided a 
public honourable allowance during lite ; and having 
honoured the death of the other, by the rf fu- 
neral oration which perhaps was ever ſpoke in any 
country. His oration at the funeral of Brutus is 


certainly far more antient than the famous Grecian 


funeral orations, either of Lyfas or Demoſthenes, 
of Plato or Pericles. This his example was con- 
ſtantly followed by the greateſt men of Rome, 
during many ſucceeding ages; who (as Dionyſius 
obſerves to their honour) did not confine theſe 
encomiums to military merit only ; but uſed them 
conſtantly at the burials of all perſons, who in any 
other manner had been remarkable benefactors to 
the public, 


In relation to the government in general, the 


ideas of Publicola ſeem to have been theſe. As he 
had 


fa 
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had joined to overturn the tyrant's power from a 
principle not of oligarchical pride and ambition, 
but of fincere love to the public; ſo now, in 
modelling the new common-wealth, of which in- 
deed he became the principal legiſlator, he took 
care to preſerve the real liberty of the people. 
Valerius Publicola, (ſays Florus) ex ſummo ſtudio 
annixus eſt ad augendam liberi populi majeſtatem. He 
revived the juſt and humane inſtitutions of Servius 
Tullius, which had been ſuppreſſed during the 
reign of Tarquin; he was the author of ſeveral 
new laws, which moderated the power of the 
nobility, and were full of charity to the poor, and 
of mercy even to offenders. He abated greatly 
the pomp of his own office ; making it mild and 
popular : he abridged the power of it alſo by 
ſeveral inſtitutions ; particularly by taking from it 
the management of the treaſury, of which he 
delivered the care to other commiſſioners (the 
Quæſtors) elected by the people. 


Ix a word, he (according to Plutarch) ſettled 
the government of Rome, in the manner in which 
it laſted in great meaſure inviolable for above four 
hundred years. Certainly during that long ſpace 
of time, not one drop of Roman blood was ſhed 
in any of the moſt violent ſeditious tumults, or 
factious conteſts of this city. 
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Arrzx having thus ſeen his country flouriſhing 
through his courage and conduct, and victorious 
through his miniſtry and legiſlation; after having 


himſelf received ſome of the honours due to ſuch 


public ſervices; (four conſulſhips, and two triumphs) 
Publicola committed the care of his beloved people 
into the hands of thoſe who were to ſucceed him 
in his high offices; and died full of honours and 


of days. He died, after a life well ſpent in the 


attainment of every thing that is great or deſire- 
able; as much (according to Plutarch's judgment) 
as a man is capable of ſuch attainments here 
below. | 


Nox ought it to be eſteemed (eſpecially by any 
perſon of my profeſſion) as any the leaſt abatement 
to the happineſs of this worthy man, that be died, 
rich only in good works, The original eſtate of his 
family was but ſmall ; his own acquired fortune 
was, according to Plutarch *, very conſiderable ; 
but this was expended by him during the times 
of public quiet, chiefly in works of private cha- 
rity: and, during the public ſtruggles on the 
expulſion of the bloody Targuin, in works of 
public ſpirit. | 


He afterwards poſſeſſed for ſome few years the 
higheſt offices of ſtate in the new republic : but 
| the 


be ETipary vv ia Tyror, Bacineveuerys ert THS Pos; See 
the beginning of his life in Plutarch. | 
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the poverty, in which he died, ſnews above all 
things how little he aimed at raiſing a fortune, by 
his labour for the common weal. His mind in- 
deed was full of far more noble, far more happy, 
ideas. Ou tan Th Wabrt;s XKATRISANMED) XL RON N= 
Noe aνννν νν Priroxprpat. GAA £04 Th eiu 
* Tarpomapadoru deweivev 801g, Op.] Ka aur - 
* Warns eniJvpias per (Frov Cnrw xa Waidag 
tri rig ONLY 015 Xpnfpaconv Jer, Ts Yevss aFins* xa 
dm emromnoe Wow, ori WASTIQP uN, 0 TAG Nr, 
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In relation to himſelf, he was, like Socrates, by 
his love of temperance made eaſy in his poverty. 
As to his family, the great and laſting glory, 
which he bequeathed to his deſcendants, was cer- 
tainly (even conſidering things merely in a lucra- 
tive view) far more advantageous to them in the 
long run +, than the income would have been of 

ſome 


_ ©® Diony/. Halic. 
+ The deſcendants of Publicola formed three branches, Pabli- 


colæ, Meſalæ, and YValerii; which for ſeveral centuries con- 
tinued to be eſteemed three of the moſt noble families in Rome; 
and on account of their own merit, as well as of that of their 
great Progenitor, were almoſt conſtantly in poſſeſſion of ſome 
of the greateſt offices in the ſtate. 


— 5 
| Even in modern Rome a branch of the ſame family is ſaid 
IT ſtill to ſubſiſt in great ſplendor : their modern title is that of 
@ the Princes of Santa Croce. They are at this day poſſeſſed of a 
noble palace, and of an eſtate of ten thouſand pounds ſterling per 
ce annum. It is certain that ſince the middle of the tenth century 


this 
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ſome few more acres; which, by a meaner conduct, 
he probably might have accumulated, and his next 
heirs probably mortgaged or ſold. 


As it was, his death drew tears, not only from 
his friends and nobly- ſpirited children, but became 
the object of national ſorrow. The people, ſenſi- 
ble how greatly they were ſtill in his debt for the 
many ſingular ſervices which he had rendered to 
them, decreed that a public mourning ſhould be 
obſerved for a year in his memory, and that his 
body ſhould be honourably interred at the public 
charge. A place of ſepulture alſo was granted 
within the city to him, and to all his deſcendants; 
on the very ſpot of Velia, where he had ſo gene- 
rouſly ſacrificed his houſe, that noble edifice, (at 
leaſt it was thought /uch in thoſe times) to the 
contentment of the people. 


To that ſpot, if you pleaſe, we will now take 
our walk; it is ſcarce half a mile diſtant from this 
place: I am ſure, that you in particular, dear Sir, 
(in ſaying this Crito addreſſed himſelf to the eldeſt 

h of 


this family has conſtantly borne the name of Valerii Publicolæ. 
It is ſaid alſo, that in their archives are preſerved ſeveral deeds 
and antient records; by which it appears, that they are really 
of the Valerian blood; and that in a church adjoining to their 


palace there are ſome old inſcriptions, which ſeem till further 
to corroborate this their claim, This church, which is built 
on ground belonging to them, has been known theſe many 
ages by the name of Sancta Maria in Publicolis. 
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of the young gentlemen) will not be averſe to pay 
this reſpect to the memory of ſuch a patriot and 
legiſlator: my pupil alſo will carry with him thither, 
in his imagination, all the poetical and claſſical 
offerings ( the elegant deſcription of which he 
ſhewed me laſt night tranſlated by him from 
Aſchylus) proper for honouring the place of ſuch 
a ſepulchre ; the ſepulchre of Publicola, whoſe 
memory is almoſt as ſweet and lovely as that of 
Numa himſelf. 


Npevpevers Xous 

Oepwy ares vexpoirs prbArxTHPIO” 

B 1 aD ayons Atuxov tur , 
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Ascn. Pers A. 


Accipe, Sancte Cinis, pietatis munera notre ! 
Inferias gratas accipe, Sancte Cinis! 
Lac 
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Lac dabitur purum candentis ab ubere vaccæ; 
Labruſceque, fluens per tua buſta, merum : 
Sertum oleæ ſemper viride; & que lucida mella 
Suavi e rore roſe ſedula ſtipat apis. 

Terra tibi omniparens feret omnia ſæcula florum ; 
Virgineus vitreas fons tibi fundet aquas. 
Salve, Chare Cinis] Salve ipfius herba ſepulchri, 

Qua ſecreta tibi, longaque parta quies. 
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CHAP. MS 


TriRrd Day's ConvERSATION. 


HE following day being Sunday, the courſe 

of Crito's lectures were ſuſpended, and 
continued ſo for the whole week enſuing; for the 
young gentlemen were deſirous, before Crito ad- 
vanced further in the Roman hiſtory, to employ 
ſome days entirely in their private ſtudies; and to 
refreſh their memories in ſeveral particulars, by 
turning over ſome books of Livy and Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus ; both of which authors they had 
diligently and thoroughly ſtudied before they left 
England. | 


CRITO took the ſame opportunity of digeſting 
and correcting his papers. In every day alſo of 
this interval, particularly on the two Sundays, he 
paſſed ſeveral hours in the moſt retired and humble 
devotion, praying for the bleſſing of heaven on 
his preſent undertaking: for the work in which 
he was now ſo happily engaged was ſuch, that 
he could with humble confidence call it an holy 
work. 
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THovcn in the courſe of theſe lectures he knew 


that he ſhould be obliged to be almoſt perpetually 
ſpeaking of ſome of the innumerable wars of Rome, 


yet he hoped never to be ſo abſurd as to pretend 


to make any military obſervations on them. Tho 
reflections on the nature of the Roman govern- 
ment, on the changes of its conſtitution, and in 
general on whatever is called its policy, would 
ſometimes recur to his memory, in conſequence of his 
having formerly read the beſt antient and modern 
authors on thoſe ſubjects; yet, as was obſerved 
before, he did not intend to dwell on ſuch re- 
flections: indeed his heart was continually growing 
more and more cold and averſe to all political ſtudies. 
He was averſe alſo to the thoughts of unneceſſarily 
diſplaying during theſe converſations any of his little 
acquiſitions either in ſolid or ornamental learning: 


his heart was too much purified and ſanctified to 


admit that vanity and folly. What then was his 
ſincere deſign? | 


THE Roman hiſtory is in all places of education 
the general ſtudy of all young men. In reviewing 
it with his young friends here at Rome, he earneſt- 
ly wiſhed that he could in the leaſt degree and 
in the humbleſt manner be aſſiſtant to them in 
adapting and diretting that ſtudy to the beſt and 
wiſeſt purpoſes of a CyrIsTiIan EpucaTlow. 


Te 
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I Rollin had died and been buried at Rome, 
Crito would probably, before he began this courſe 
of lectures, have frequently taken a ſolitary walk 
to his grave: and there, by the ſide of his tomb, 
have ſilently prayed; that a ſpark of that celeſtial 
fire of love, which warmed and illumined the 
heart of that good man, might alſo deſcend on 
him, however unworthy of it. 


* * * 


Ox the Monday ſe'nnight following this com- 
pany met again on the Capitoline hill; near that 
fountain, which is adorned with two coloſſal ſtatues 
of the Tiber and Nile, and with a porphyry ſtatue 
of Roma triumphans ſeated between them. 


Cros behind this fountain riſes a lofty build- 
ing (Refidenza del Senatore Romano); from the 
top of which is an extenſive proſpect of all the 
ſouthern parts of Rome: particularly of mount 
Aventine, and the Tiber winding at its feet. 


Tr1s building is moſtly modern: nor is it exactly 
known what antient ſtructure ſtood in its place: 
though ſome antiquarians are of opinion, that in 
the times of the lower empire this was the place 
of the Atbencum, or public hall, where the learned 

Vor, I, H men 
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men of Greece or Rome then uſed to recite their 


compoſitions. . 


: Tur only parts of this building, which are an- 
tique, are ſome remains of a wall to the left *, built 


of large Tiburtine ſtones ; and ſome arched vaults 


under it, which are at preſent a ſet of ſtables, but 
which formerly were nothing leſs than the fabula- 
ria populi Romani. 


Ar ſome few yards diſtance from this building, 
half way down the hill in the way to the Forum, 
ſtands the marble portico of the temple of Concord. 


AT a ſmall diſtance alſo, to the right, riſes the 
weſtern ſummit of the Capitoline hill, (commonly 
called Monte Caprino) which is covered at preſent 
with many houſes and ſmall gardens. 


In theſe parts of the Capitoline hill, the com- 
pany paſſed this morning; walking leiſurely from 
ſpot to ſpot; and converſing on the ſeveral objects, 
which preſented themſelves to their view. 


WirTn great claſſical pleaſure they ſurveyed the 
proſpect towards mount Aventine; and pointed out 
to each other, though at a conſiderable diſtance, 


the 


Perhaps part of the Capitoline ſubſtructions mentioned by 
Livy, lib. vi. c. 4. 
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the place on one ſide of the Tiber“, where Poxſen- 
na's camp (the theatre of the fortitude of Scævola) 
was probably ſituate ; and on the other, where 


AEneadz in ferrum pro libertate ruebant : 
Pontem audebat qua vellere Cocles, 
Qua fluvium vinclis innabat Clælia ruptis. 


Nor did they omit to take notice, that this laſt 
act of courage is (according to ſome antient opi- 
nions mentioned by Plutarch and Pliny) to be at- 
tributed, not to Clælia, but to Valeria, the daugh- 
ter of Valerius Publicola, 


I Have often, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, wiſhed to peruſe ſome well-written 
hiſtory of about twenty of the moſt illuſtrious and 


virtuous families of antient Rome: in which, many 


virtues, particularly magnanimity and patriotiſm, 
ſeem to have been hereditary. during ſeveral gene- 


rations, and in ſeveral different branches of their 


truly noble pedigrees. 


HORATIUS COCLES was deſcended from 
one of the three Horatii, who were ſo famous in 
the hiſtory of the preceding century: Scævola 
left a family, which proved afterwards fruitful in 
great and good characters. But of all the illu- 

A2 ſtrious 


* Vid. the latter end of the ſixteenth Day's Converſation, 
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ſtrious houſes of antient Rome, no one was ever 
more truly glorious, or more deſervedly beloved, 


than that of the Valerii. The deſcendants of that 
houſe ſeem indeed diligently to have followed the 
footſteps of Publicola; and thus to have become a 
family of true heroes, always friends of the people, 
and protectors of the public liberty. 


W1TNEss the two ſons of Publicola, Titus and 
Publius; who nobly fell at the battle of Regillum; 
fighting in defence of their country in its great 
and laſt ſtruggle againſt the tyrant Tarquin. How 
different from the two degenerate ſons of Brutus ? 
A third ſon of Publicola died in battle on this Ca- 
pitoline hill, in defence. of his country againſt the 
Sabine Herdonius. 


W1TNEss alſo the brother of Publicola, Marcus 
Valerius; who in the ſame battle of Regillum ex- 
pired, though affectionately defended by his brave 


young nephews. In ſeveral former campaigns he 


had exerted great conduct and courage. Nor was 
he leſs a protector of the public in the ſenate-houſe 
than in the field: being in battle brave; but in 
council mild and humane. If he had any failing, 
it ſeems to haye been that only of a too great ge- 
neroſity and benevolence, 


WITNESS 
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W1TNESS alſo the venerable name of Manius 


Valerius, the other brother of Publicola. He, even 
in his ſeventieth year, did not decline the ſervice 
of his country; but even then took the field 
with the courage of the youngeſt captain, as well 
as with the prudence of the moſt experienced ge- 
neral. In his high office of dictator, he endea- 
voured to mediate with great integrity, amidſt all 
the fierceneſs and fraud of the contending parties; 


and amidſt all thoſe dangerous diſſentions, which 


then aroſe from the contumacy of the people, and 
from the cruel pride of the young nobility. 


Some few days paſt, I employed a long morn- 
ing in the ſtudy of part of the fifth and ſixth 


| books of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus; in which books 


the hiſtory of thoſe diſſentions is recounted at large. 
In the afternoon J refreſhed myſelf with a /olitary 
walk in the gardens of that convent on the Cælian 
hill, where you know the Curia Hoſtilia, the chief 
ſenate-houſe of Rome, is ſaid to have formerly 
ſtood. But why do I call that walk ſolitary ? Never 
was I preſent at ſuch an illuſtrious aſſembly, as 
that which then and there appeared to the eye of 
my mind. Full of the ideas of my morning's ſtudy, I 
ſaw in imagination, almoſt as. ſtrongly as in any 


dream, the Roman ſenate aflembled ; and all the 


great men of thoſe times riſing one after another 
to deliver their opinions in thoſe important debates. 


H 3 ] was 
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I was ſtruck with particular veneration at even this 
imaginary ſight of thoſe grey-headed ſenators, who 


were grown old in the civil and military ſervice of 


their country, ſuch as Manius Valerius; Poſt hu- 
mins ; Servilius; Minutius ; Lartius, (who was the 
firſt dictator, and who in that high office ſet ſuch 
an example. of moderation and mercy as became 
4 law to all his ſucceſſors for four centuries) and 
laſtly the excellent Menenius Agrippa, the PREACRE- 
MAR ER. 


Lone on the conſular bench, I ſaw with 
grief the ſeat of Valerius Publicola empty. Nor 
could I help reflecting, how ſoon and how ſenſibly 
the great importance of his character was felt by 
the public after his death : though all theſe pa- 
triots, whoſe venerable names I have juſt now 
mentioned, particularly Menenius Agrippa, ſeemed 
to have laboured to ſupply his loſs by imitating 
his virtues. If Publicola had ſurvived ſome few 
years longer, it is highly probable that he would 
have completed his legiſlation by the inſtitution of 
ſome wiſe, juſt, and merciful law, regulating the 
affairs of debtors and creditors; and thus have 
totally prevented the firſt riſe of all theſe troubles. 
So wile and good a legiſlator would certainly have 
laboured with the greateſt diligence to remedy as 
ſoon as poſſible that dreadful and moſt dangerous 
—— of the ſtate, internal diſcord, Nothing 

indeed 
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indeed gives us a ſtronger” proof of the ſur- 
prizing wiſdom of the Roman legiſlators, Numa 
and Ancus, Tullius and Publicola; or of theſe pa- 
triotic orators, Valerius, Lartius, and Menenius ; 
than the conſideration, that Rome was, by its con- 
ſtitutional ſtrength derived from the firſt of theſe, 
and by the aſſiſtance of mild and healing remedies 
applied by the latter, enabled to bear that dread- 
ful diſtemper ſo long, without falling into the 
convulſions, frenzy, and agonies of a civil war. 
For have not many republics, both in ancient and 
modern times, been totally deſtroyed by diſſen- 
tions, apparently leſs nn and . buen ere 
than theſe ? | 


AnoTHER ſcene of the ſame political nature 
then ſucceeded to my imagination. I imagined 
myſelf preſent at thoſe debates of the Roman ſe- 
nate, which were occaſioned ſome few years after- 
wards, by the madneſs and pride of Coriolanus on 
one ſide, and the violence of the new tribunes on 
the other. In this my ſecond enthuſiaſtic viſion, 
how great was my joy to fee again the white- 
headed Manius Valerius riſing to deliver his opi- 
nion; while the whole ſenate was wrapt in the 
deepeſt moſt attentive ſilence. His ſpeech was, 
ſuitably to his great age and character, full of 

wiſdom and goodneſs. As an Engliſhman, T liſtened 
with great pleaſure to his ſtrong and deep reflec- 
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tions on the excellence of that form of govern- 
ment, which is compounded of the regal, ariſto- 
cratic, and democratic powers: but how was my 
heart moved by the other parts of his oration, in 
which, WAvrTt ENGTTW n Ofhrovoras Nee, he la- 
mented the miſery of the preſent confuſions, tears 
of ſincerity in the mean time flowing down his 
aged cheeks ? Scarce was there a dry eye in the 
whole aſſembly. Even the hard hearts of Appius 
and Coriolanus ſeemed to be moved. 


Bur, whither is my fancy leading me? Pardon 
me, my dear young friends, in theſe tranſports of 
imagination; which perhaps may ſeem a kind of 
madneſs. 


Such an amabilis inſania is, I hope, very ex- 
cuſeable, replied Crito's pupil; at leaſt in perſons 
of our time of life, while treading this claſſic 
ground. 


. On Thurſday laſt, I took a morning's ride with 
my tutor over that part of the campagna, which 
we ſee now in this proſpect, to Bovillæ, and to 
ſome other ruined, towns, which lie between Hat 
high hill of Monte Albano, and the road leading 
towards Antium. During that ride, I recollected, 
not without ſome of your patriotic indignation, the 
hiſtory of Coriolanus; who, at the head of the 

| Volſcian 


tend anneal. . LESS 
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Volſcian army, ravaged all that part of his own 
country with fire and ſword. Sed tu ex tuo edito 
monte, Latiaris ſancte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, ne- 
mora, fineſque hoc nefario ſcelere macularat, ad eum 
puniendum oculos aperuiſti By the daggers of 
the traitorous Volſcians he received indeed the due 
puniſhment of his own treaſon to Rome. 


FroM the Antian road we turned our horſes 


back towards this city. About the time that we 
came within ſight of its walls, my tutor pointed 
out to me an antient building ſtanding in the 
campagna at a ſinall diſtance on our left; telling 
me, that it was imagined + to be the remains of 
the famous temple of Fortuna Muliebris; where 
the mild and meek virtues of the Roman matrons 

delivered 


'* Cic. pro Milone. 


+ Quando la via Latina moderna fta per unirfi con la mo- 
derna via che conduce ad Albano, e a Marino a man'deſtra 
tra i colti remangono alcunè ruine di mauſolei ; ma il piu degno 
d'eſſer veduto fi è un piccolo tempio ben conſervato: coſtrutto 
pulitamente de terra cotta; del quale tra tanti ſerittori delle 
- antichita di Roma, fuori di Ficoroni, neſſuno ne ha parlato. 
E queſto bel tempio; d'ottimo ns di forma quadra, con 
puliti cornicioni, e finetre, che davano lume al di dentro. 
Avendo miſurata la ſua diſtanza da Roma da piè del Celio, 
donds ſe dce cominciare ſino al ſito di queſto tempio, & giuſta- 
mente lo ſpazio di 4 miglia ; onde può giudicarſi, che queſto 
ſia il celebre tempio della Fortuna Muliebre, che dagli antichi 
{crittori fi ha eſſere ſtato a 4 miglia della via Latina, edificato 
per la nota ſtoria di Coriolano quivi accampato contro la 
Patria, e mitigato dalla Madre, e dalla Moglie. 

Es cuixARDT Deſcrittione del Agro Romano, nuova 
editione dall ABaTE VEXVTI, pag. 281. 
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delivered their country from that imminent de- 
ſtruction, which neither the policy of the ſenate, 


nor the power of the Roman army could avert. We 


rode up to it with great pleaſure. 


How greatly did I then wiſh for the company 
of this our noble young friend, who would have 
explained to me all the architectural beauties of 
that elegant ſtructure ? 


REecoLLECTING alſo the pictureſque ſtory, of 
which the ſpot of that temple is imagined to have 
been the ſcene, I reſolved to purchaſe, as ſoon as 
I was returned to Rome, a picture on that ſubject ; 
which I had heard to be on ſale. I have ſince 
bought it; and muſt earneſtly defire this our young 
noble friend to accept of it; as a companion for 


the painting, which is already in his collection, on 
the ſubject of Her/ilia mediating rn the Ro- 


mans and * 


I THEN gave my due attention to the inſtruc- 


tions of my good tutor; who favoured me there 


with ſeveral exalted reflections on the wiſdom and 
piety of the antient Romans; who, tho? Heathens, 


-were grateful enough to preſerve the memory of 


their deliverance, by building a place of worſhip, 
and inſtituting an anniverſary thankſgiving, on the 
ſpot where it was obtained, 

AccoRD- 
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AccorDING to his uſual kindneſs, he explained 
to me afterwards - at our lodgings many parts of 
Plutarch's' and Dionyftus's fimilar account of that 
ſtory. | | DENY 


Bor, how happy muſt you be, dear fir, (in ſaying 
this, he turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
in recollecting that the via prima ſalutis of this 
city (during the time of that unreſiſted invaſion, 
and univerſal dejection of ſpirit, which is ſcarce 
to be paralleled in the Roman hiſtory) was opened 
by the patriotiſm of the Valerian family? For it 


was among the altars erected on this Capitoline hill, 


and which were then ſmoaking with incenſe and 
ſacrifices, that Valeria, the ſiſter of Publicola, was 
ſuddenly ſtruck with that emotion of mind, and 
with the idea of that expedient, which alone was 
able to ſave Rome from the fury of Coriolanus. 


* 


You remember, dear fir, the character of this 
Roman lady, as deſcribed by Shakeſpear. 


— The noble fiſter of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome, chaſte as the icicle 
That*s curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on Dian's temple : dear Valeria! 


With this character (how much more amiable a 
character than that of the maſculine courage of 
| her 


| 
| 
| 
A 
= 
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her niece?) Valeria ſeems to have paſſed through 
all the dangerous years of youth: for, as Plutarch 


obſerves, aurn pev dog erixev ev Th worts, x TYuN, * 


dog] Tw (rw pen KATREION vew To Yeu}, She was 
now an elderly Roman matron ; and in the higheſt 


reputation both for goodneſs and wiſdom. Eufa- 


len uv. Tobs Ocois Wer Xa xapl avrw l- Th 


denc ei, pe © xu TEfhEVSS, From this hill ſhe 


led the whole body of the Roman matrons ; and 


with the virtuous Yolumnia and excellent Veturia 
at their head, boldly advanced in proceſſion even 
to the camp of the enemy, 


In reading the moving deſcription given by 
Dionyfius of the words and actions of theſe Roman 
ladies, a tear ſometimes dropt from mine eyes on 
the page: the filial piety of Coriolanus was ſtill 


more affecting. Oux 8TWS S"Epeav ENV xapdiay, 0 


οτ. t νr pα Wpos TOI. EXUTS Yννν’ KUASOhEVNV, 
For the ſake of this inſtance of filial tenderneſs, 
may all his former crimes be forgotten! 


PaR DON me, dear fir, for this emotion! But 
indeed the voice of nature in the eight book of 
Dionyſius is far more moving than all the ſenatorial 
eloquence in the ſixth and ſeventh. 


Tux ſtile of Dionyſius in that ſtory ſeemed to 
me very different from his uſual manner. I 
imagined 
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imagined myſelf reading ſome Greet poem ®. For 
as Coriolanus may in ſeveral reſpects be conſidered 
as the Achilles of his times, ſo alſo the ideas and 
expreſſions of this his hiſtorian ſeemed in ſeveral 
places very Homeric. In other places I imagined 
that I diſcovered ſome imitation of Sophocles. In- 
deed that whole ſtory ſeems 'naturally ſuited for 
the genius of a tragic poet. — Permit me, dear 
firs, while walking in this Athenzum, to expreſs 
my wiſhes, that the Socratic Euripides had worked 
on that ſubject. How nobly would he perhaps 
have opened his tragedy by a ſoliloquy of Valeria 
on this Capitoline-hill, before the temple of Jupiter; 
and concluded it with an account of her being 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſs of the new temple of Fortuna 
Muliebris ? 


Accoxbix to the chronological tables, this 
might have been poſſible. For #/chylus was con- 
temporary to Coriolanus, and both Sophocles and 
Euripides flouriſhed in the following century. Bur 

indeed 


* Perhaps it may not be improper to inſert here, as a ſpe- 


cimen of this exalted ſtile, the few following lines of the 


ſpeech of Veturia. | | 

Exe Ar waec TWY WOAITHY YO WOATIS WY TIN — {METH THY 
TEAEUT HY ,d id of, EVXACINY AAAYATOY O04 Kot TIS apo, ra 
ervewrives , anmvyares Tv cwndTrE® vat e;irai e 
vx, o x I D ? xa agtyyns vid cords TW EUV &Y @ Pact 
rus xd, E, Cxeivs wie To xaavpeeror Anus e', AA © 
HETEwR®? x04 X13 IHp& ares er % Ths th Jew QUITHS e 
a7 O, t arpiort nat piaxapior Ec Pier 
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indeed Rome was then too ſmall a ſtate to draw 
the attention of the Grecian writers: no Athenian 


poet would then have condeſcended to have turned - 


his eyes hither. 


— Ad fines Talos, Laurentiaque arva ; 
— Et Auſonium quicunque eſt quærere Tibrim. 


Ox the mention of the names of theſe three 
Attic poets, the converſation wandered a while 
from Rome to Greece. This digreſſion was more 
excuſeable, as Greece was in its higheſt glory, 
during the times, on the hiſtory of which the com- 
pany were now entering; that is, during tbe cen- 
tury that intervened between the times of Coriola- 
nus and Camillus; or, according to the Grecian 
chronology, between the battles of Thermopyle and 
Leuctra. : 


To the names of theſe tragic poets, Crito's pu- 
pil added that of their Theban contemporary, Pin- 
dar : he obſerved alſo, that philoſophy as well as 
poetry, was then removing from Aſia Minor into 
Proper Greece. For during this century, Hippocrates 
flouriſhed in the iſland of Cos, Democritus at Abdera, 
and Meton and Socrates at Athens. 


His two young friends alſo, on this occaſion, 
mutually complimented each other ; the eldeſt by 
the reſpectful mention of the names of Parrhaſcus, 

Phigias, 


you 


In « 
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Phidias, and Zeuxis; the youngeſt by enlarging on 
the praiſes of Leonidas; of Ariſtides, and his pupil 


Cimon; of Brafidas, Thucydides, Nicias, and the 


Athenian Tbraſybulus. 


AFTER that the young gentlemen had for ſome 
time expatiated with much pleaſure on thoſe Gre- 
cian characters, their attention was by Crito re- 
called to the Roman hiſtory, 


Troven Rome, ſaid he, during this century was 
deſtitute of thoſe arts and ſciences with which 
Greece was then ſo ſplendidly adorned ; yet in 
reſpect to the far greater object of our preſent 
ſtudies, I mean, the number of its virtuous cha- 
racters, ſurely this city was not then in the leaſt in- 
ferior to any of the moſt famous Grecian republics. 
Neither Athens nor Lacedemon, even while then in 
their*greateſt glory, could boaſt a family more 
illuſtrious in patriotic merit than the abi, the Ro- 
man Heraclide. That family was famous indeed on 
this ſpot long before the foundation of this city 
was laid by Komulus; but about this time they 
began to riſe to the higheſt offices in the new re- 
public, and to become companions in glory to 
your deſeryedly admired Yalerii. 


Soo after the death of Coriolanus, C. Fabius, 
in company with L. Valerius, nephew of Publicola, 
; diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by proſecuting the conſul 
Caſſius; for attempting to undermine the liberties 
of his country. The Fabii were indeed at firſt, 
you know, not very popular; but by force of 
merit they ſoon fully acquired the affections of the 
public. Genus Fabium, ſays Livy, populare nulla 
niſi ſalubri reipublice arte, inſigne ſpedtaculum erat, 
exemploque civibus. 


Ir we conſider their civil virtues, how amiable 
are the ſcenes of the conſul M. Fabius, opening 
his houſe as an hoſpital for his wounded ſoldiers ; 
and of the conſul C. Fabius, labouring to reconcile 
the contending parties of the ſtate ? Neque bella, 
neque ullam aliam priorem curam egit, quam ut in- 
choaretur concordiæ ſpes. | 


In regard to their military merit, you, my noble 
three young friends, will gladly recolle& that in 
that great battle againſt the Etruſcans, quo die 
omnium Romanorum qui plebis, qui patrum eximia 
virtus fuit, Fabium nomen, Fabia gens maxime enituit. 
The three conſular Fabii then ſhewed, in the 
greateſt dangers, the greateſt fraternal affection to 
each other; as well as the greateſt courage and 
zeal in the cauſe of their country. V decet pro- 
ceres, pugnando potiùs quam adbortando accendebant 
militum animos. 


W1ilh 
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Wir ſimilar rapturous awe you will alſo re- 
collect the ſolemn ſcene of the march of the three 


hundred heroes of this ſame family to the fortreſs 


of Cremera; and perhaps compare it in your ar- 
dent imaginations with the noble fate of the three 
hundred Spartans at Thermopylæ. The death of 
Leonidas indeed happened but three or four years 
before this.affair of Cremera; and poſſibly might 
be the model of heroiſm, which the Fabii imitated 


in this action. 


Tuar ſolemn march of the three hundred 476. 


Fabii was along this very valley, which is now 
directly before your eyes; and which leads, as you 
ſee, from the Capitol and Forum to the place 
where once ſtood the Carmental gate, 


Quo feſſum rapitis, Fabi? 


ArrER ſome pauſe Crito proceeded as follows, | 


addrefling himſelf to his pupil. 


Vol. h.: I CINCIN- 
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CINCINNATUS. 


(1 7 OU were lately obſerving to me, that ſe- 

veral books of the Roman hiſtory ſeem, like 
ſeveral of the Iliad, each to contain the api-c:av of 
ſome different hero. Following the order of time 
you are now, my dear political friends, come 
to the apiriar of Cincinnatus : a hero, whom you 
may imagine (with more propriety, than ever 
could be imagined of Diomed) to have received 
from the goddeſs of Wiſdom, 


— ne tu: Jupr©», wa xc ELDAON aporro, 


Cincinnatus was deſcended of the noble Quintian 
family, and was brother to the excellent Quintius 


Capitolinus, {1x times conſul. t 
a 
Hz was originally poſſeſſed of a landed eſtate h 


of ſeven acres. Of theſe he ſacrificed three to 


friendſhip; having loſt them by being ſurety for - 
459- a friend. He afterwards, in the fifty-ſeventh year fo 
of his age, was ſtill more reduced by a cruel * 
fine; to which he voluntarily ſubjected himſelf, in * 
order to fave the life of his ſon : his ſon, you pa 
know, being at that time tried and condemned for * 
a crime, of which he was two years afterwards * 
found to have been totally innocent; and the bs. 


witneſs againſt him to have totally been perjured. 
CINCIN- 


W 


at 
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CINCINNATUS, before this fad event, had 
lived in the moſt blameleſs manner, uon dio, non 
fatio quemquam offendens, He now retired (J re- 
member the words of Livy) divenditis omnibus 
bonis, & trans Tiberim, velut relegatus, in devio 
quodam tugurio vixit. — Quatuor jugerum colebat 
agrum, quæ prata Quintia vocantur, contra eum ipſum 
locum, ubi nunc navalia ſunt. The navalia, ac- 
cording to Donato and Eſcbinardi, were ſituate at 
the foot of mount Aventine, near that bending of 
the Tiber, which we ſee in the proſpect before us. 
The field of Cincinnatus was on the other ſhore ; 
and, it is ſaid, on the very ſpot, where the Poor 
Franciſcans have now their garden- ground. 


From that place Cincinnatus was ſoon called to 
the conſulſhip; you all know, in what manner, 
and with what regret on leaving his beloved 
humble agriculture. You alſo muſt remember, 
probably much better than myſelf, with what 
great dignity and authority he in that high office 
ſuppreſſed the ſeditions of the ſtate; with what 
integrity, patience, mildneſs, and mercy he pre- 
fded in the higheft tribunals of juſtice ; with what 
patriotic ſelf-denial he refufed the continuation of 
his conſulſhip for another year ; and with what 
contentment he returned to his cottage, and to 
his uſual day-labour in that field. 


I 2 FroM 


458. 
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. From that ſame field he was two years after- 
456. wards in the ſame manner called to the dictator- 
ſhip. On this occaſion he named for his magiſter. 
eguitum, Targuitius, a youth of virtue and poverty 
ſimilar to his own. He then exerted his great 
military abilities; ſaving the Roman conſul and 
legions then in the greateſt diſtreſs at Rocca del 
Papa; (you may ſee the ſpot in that part of this 
proſpect, near the mountains of Albano) and 
making the whole army of the enemy priſoners of 


war. He returned to Rome in triumph; and, be- c 
fore three weeks were elapſed, reſigned the dicta- j 
torſhip ; which he might have legally poſſeſſed for n 
ſix months. The ſenate, aſhamed that ſo great a t 
man ſhould paſs his old age in poverty, preſſed p. 
him to accept of what quantity he pleaſed of the 74 
lands which he himſelf had thus conquered from ſec 
the enemy; together with money and cattle ſuffi- pr 
cient to ſtock them. Many of his friends and re- FA 
lations alſo would have made him conſiderable pre- 77 
ſents: Avr. Fare. * N (ſays Dionyſus ) iN epaevos lin 
EXEWOY TOY aud EUTQLELV, But he would not accept 

of any thing from the public, except the revoca- f 
tion of the unjuſt ſentence againſt his ſon; nor Cin 
any thing from his family or friends: A eraweras ks: 
abrug rns WpoJupaiag, dev r Oefoprvev hae ann this 
an q Wanwv tis To fjaiupev gxewo Nb, Xa T 11 
eurepyer awrs Ts HBανανν,ẽWMͤ prreinnÞes Bh, paricov FAR 
Opoveov em4 Wilics, GANG ET WASTW, G 
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Dvurinc the following twenty years we find 
Cincinnatus frequently engaged in affairs of ſtate, 
and always acting with great love to the public, 
as well as with great juſtice and mildneſs to par- 
ticulars; ſaving the lives even of thoſe furious 
tribunes, who were at the head of the contrary 
party to himſelf. | 


Hz was now upwards of fourſcore years of age, 
when he was again called from his cottage to the 
dictatorſhip. Give me leave, as uſual, to read to 
you on this occaſion, my dear fellow-ſtudents, ſome 
more lines, which I have extracted from the an- 
tients; and noted down on my papers for this pur- 
pole. Cum cuncti laudibus haud immeritis eum one- 
rarent, & plus in illo ſenili animo, non conſilii modo, 
ſed etiam virtutis eſſe dicerent quam in omnibus aliis; 
precatus Deos immortales Cincinnatus ne ſenectus ſua 
in tam trepidis rebus damno dedecorive reipublice 
efſet, diftator. d conſule dicitur : ipſe deinde C. Servi- 
lium Ahalam magiftrum equitum dicit, Livy. 


Bur as to the wiſdom and reſolution ſhewn by 
Cincinnatus even at thoſe years in that office; and 
his ſpirited conduct in hat forum, in ſuppreſſing 
the plot of Mzlius; there can be no occaſion for 
me to refreſh your memory. Nor ſhould I have 


troubled you to-day with ſo many particulars of 


ſo well known a character, if it had not been for 
E the 
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the ſake of a parallel; which 1 think you may 
very eaſily form in your imaginations between this 
Roman hero, and his contemporary Ariſtides *. If 
Cicero had executed his deſign of writing the Ro- 
man hiſtory, in how noble a manner would he 
probably have painted ſuch a parallel? Their 
characters indeed were remarkably ſimilar in many 
reſpects. 


Each was remarkable for his patience in ad- 
verſity ; as well as for his moderation, when ele- 
vated to the higheſt ſtations of honour and power. 
Each exerted in the cauſe of their country great 
military conduct and courage. Each practiſed 
conſtantly the nobleſt civil virtues ; tempering 
Juſtice with mercy, and firmneſs with mildneſs. 


Ec died full of glory; never having accepted 
any pecuniary rewards for their ſervices to the 


public: but perſevering to the laſt in contentment _ 


and frugal poverty. Each ſhewed by his example 
that the great qualification for doing good is not 
wealth, but that noble and happy temper of mind, 
which requiring no ſuperfluities at home, leaves 
the man at full liberty to ſerve his fellow-creatures. 
For (as Plutarch obſerves) that man is unfit for 
great acts, who aims at little objects: nor can he 

relieve 


At the time of the death of 4ri/ides, Cincinnatus was 


about forty years of age. 
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relieve the many needy, who himſelf needs many 
things. The moſt beneficent of all beings, the 
bounteous Creator and Supporter of the univerſe, 


wants not any thing for himſelf : and in propor- 


tion as the virtuous man leſſens his own wants, he 
more and more reſembles Him, who is the God 
of all perfection and of all happineſs. — But let 
us return to our preſent ſubject. 


From this great ſimilitude of the characters of 
Ariſtides and Cincinnatus, you perhaps, my dear 
young friends, may be inclined to indulge your- 
ſelves in the pleaſing imagination, that the glo- 
rious virtues of the Athenian were poſſibly the 
models on which the Roman hero humbly formed 
his own. Nor will it upon examination be found 
merely a groundleſs fancy, that the Romans of this 
early age knew and perhaps imitated the merits of 
the Grecians. For not now to take notice of the 
numerous inſtances recounted by your favourite 
Dionyſus of the perpetual connection hetween 
Greece and Rome, which ſubſiſted in ſeveral reſpects, 
particularly in matters of religion; it is highly 
probable that the glory of the City OT ATHENS 
at the times of the battles of Salamis and Platæa 
was ſpread over all the regions of the then known 
world; certainly over all the Grecian colonies in 
ltaly, 
I 4 — QUis 
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Quis talem neſciat urbem 
Virtuteſque, viroſque, & tanti incendia belli? 
Quibus attus uterque 
Europe atque Aſiæ fatis concurrerit orbis, 
Audiit, & fiquem tellus extrema, &c. 


Ir is alſo certain, that, during the life of 
Cincinnatus, the ſenate and people of Rome ſent 
embaſſadors to Athens to copy the laws of So- 
lon*. They arrived at Athens, while Cimon, the 
ſon of Miltiades, and (as you juſt now obſerved) 
the pupil of Ariſtides, was at the head of the 
ſtate, 


I nave often wiſhed, ſaid Crito's pupil, that 
a full and proper account of that famous voyage 
had been written by Hermodorus. Hermodorus was 
the aſſiſtant and fellow-ſtudent of thoſe illuſtrious 
Romans, who had the honour to be named to that 
moſt glorious embaſly ; and was probably their 
fellow-traveller alſo, Such an account, I have 
often imagined, muſt have contained many amuſing 


and curious particulars relative to the hiſtory of 


thoſe times. Very entertaining would have been 
that 


* Miſh legati Athenas Sp. Poſlhumins, A. Manlius, Serw. Sul- 
picius: juſſique inclytas Solonis leges deſcribere, & aliarum Græ- 
ciæ civitatum inſtituta, mores, juraque noſcere. Livx, lib. 3. 


218 Arr a uE Tape TW! E 7&5 XPATISYS e KAL LUNAIS ES 
Tos PHEεEn Ge Blies. Dion, HAL, lib. 10. 
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that part of it, which deſcribed the entry of this 
Roman ſhip into the port of Athens; together with 
the proſpect of the Attic coaſts as at that time: on 
the left, the iſland of Salamis, adorned with the 


lately erected trophy of Themiftocles : on the 


right, the view of the Acropolis ; all the ſouthern 
ſide of which was ſhining with the new fortifica- 
tions, built by the munificent Cimon at his own 
expence. Perhaps alſo they might have diſco- 
vered from the upper-deck the pleaſant groves of 


the academy, newly planted by the ſame great 


and good man*. On landing at Phalera, how 
pleaſingly might Hermodorus have deſcribed him- 
ſelf, as conducting theſe three Romans to the 
tomb of Ariſtides ; who was buried there, about 
twenty-five years before, at the public charge ; 
like their own Publicola and Menenius ? Perhaps, 
while at Athens, they might have met and con- 
verſed with Herodotus, who, if I am not miſtaken, 
was then about thirty years of age. How amuſing 
would theſe and many other particulars have been? 
But what weight of inſtruction would probably have 
been found in thoſe other parts of the volume, 
which related to the great legiſlative object of that 
voyage ? 


AMAZINGLY great indeed, rephed the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen with peculiar ardor, was 


the 


* His character is inſerted in the Appendix. 
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the public work, which was the fruit of that 
voyage. How extenſive muſt have been the abi- 
lities, how indefatigable the induſtry of theſe tra- 
vellers? Within the ſpace of one year they collected 
the beſt part of the legiſlative wiſdom of Greece. 
In the next year, after their return to Rome, they 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome other Roman ſenators, 
ſo excellently digeſted theſe noble materials, and 
ſo judiciouſly interwove them with the beſt part of 
the Roman law, as to form a code (that of the 
twelve tables) far ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind, which the world perhaps ever ſaw. 


Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod ſentio ; ſays Tully 
on this ſubject. Bibliothecas mebercule omnium phi- 
loſophorum unus mihi videtur duodecim tabularum 
libellus ſuperare. — Quantum præſtiterint noſtri ma- 
jores prudentid ceteris gentibus, tum facillimè intel- 
ligetis ; fi cum illorum Lycurgo, & Dracone, & 
Solone noſtras leges conferre volueritis. Incredibile 
enim eſt, quim fit omne jus civile, præter hoc noſtrum, 
inconditum. 


Tux philoſopher Heraclitus, in his third letter 
to Hermodorus, makes uſe of ſtill more ſtrange 
expreſſions. May the gods of Italy receive you 
« kindly ! I dreamt that I beheld all the diadems 
e of the world make their addreſs to your laws; 


and, after the Perſan manner, adore them; 
| | they 
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they being placed high above all the reſt. When 
<« you are "Oy your laws ſhall bear a generes 
„ ſway *. 


Ex RESSTONs ſtill more ſtrangely verified by 
the event. For from the twelve tables (which 
were, according to Zivy, fontes omnis publici pri- 
vatique juris flowed that Roman civil law; which 
governed the whole Roman world ; and which has 
contributed in a great meaſure to the regulating 
all the modern ftates of Chriſtendom. So that, 
as Kennet obſerves, the old fancy of the Romans 
about the eternity of their command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt ſight it appears; ſince by 
their admirable ſanctions they are ſtill like to rule 
for ever. 


Vzxy unwilling ought I to be, replied Crito's 
pupil, to abate the noble pleafures of your ima- 
gination in any the leaſt article: yet in relation to 
that epiſtle of Heraclitus, I cannot help recollect- 
ing, that, when I was at Cambridge, I heard ſome 

of 


* Aly pots Epe cee, Tore araigen xexpizes eis ITaMar 
$eZaro os di erxeirus Ths Xp Jeet, xe ue d C. Org 
tl oxyv Tot; cos d Vo woepet, Wacys Ths ONvpterys Ji i ca v 
DpIT1EVAly Ko XATR TO IQ! r Hear £xxaciovras To Soha 
WPCXUYEY GUTYS» Of Je CfjuYws Walv KageSuLErAY, Tipooxuryaect 
ce Eqeoict Aνενε e, rar Ot Ot Vopuot Weeav rn. 


Vid. Aldus's Greek Epiſiles, and H. Stephens's Poeſis Philoſo- 
phica. See alſo Stanley's Philoſophers, fol. edit. p. 740. 
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of the /iterati of that place expreſs their great 
doubt of its being genuine. But however this 


may be, yet in the catalogue of all the worthies of 


antient Rome there are ſurely no names more truely 
venerable than thoſe of the three embaſſadors to 
Athens, and of the other aſſiſtant compilers of the 
twelve tables; particularly Hermodorus, and moſt 
of the decemvirs, or Roman archons, of the firſt 


year. 


Wren I walk in this tabularium, around which 
place thoſe tables were firſt ſuſpended, I frequent- 
ly think of the great dignity of a legiſlative cha- 
racter; and with pleaſure foreſee the honours which 
you, my two dear young friends, will probably ſoine 
years hence acquire as members of the two great 
legiſlative aſſemblies of our country. May it be your 
happineſs and your glory in ſome future time of 
peace, to be the promoters or aſſiſtants of ſome really 
wiſe and juſt reformation of the Engl law ! 


Ar other times, while I am viewing from hence 
that forum, far other thoughts and reflections pre- 
ſent themſelves to my mind. I ſee in imagination 
Appius's tribunal ſtained with the blood of Vir- 
ginia, How could he, who was ſpectator and 
fellow-labourer in the glorious work of the twelve 
tables, become himſelf ſo vile? If ſuch is the 


aſtoniſhing corruption of mind, produced by pride 


and 
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and power, may heaven graciouſly always continue 
me in a private ſtation ! 


In recollecting the black hiſtory of the third 
year of the Roman decemvirate, another painful 
object preſents itſelf. . I mean the character of 9. 
Fabius, grown degenerate not only from the vir- 
tues of his anceſtors, but alſo from thoſe, which 
had adorned his own youthful years. Hunc virum, 


egregium olim domi militiæque, decemviratus, colle- © 


geque ita mutaverant, ut Appii quam ſui fimilis mal. 
let eſſe. 


On the other hand, the hiſtory of the ſame 
times preſents us with ſeveral noble characters. I 
mean not only that of the brave Siccius, murdered 
by the perfidy of the ſame decemvirs ; but alſo of 
Claudius, who, though uncle to Appius, oppoſed 
him in all his wickedneſs. None of the three 
Athenian travellers, none of the illuſtrious Quintian 
family, partook of that uſurpation and tyranny. 
But how great muſt your pleaſure be, my dear 
young friend, in recollecting that your Horatii and 
Valerii were now again the deliverers of Rome ? 
For the two principal inſtruments in attempting 
and perfecting this reſtoration of the public liber- 


ty were thoſe two noble friends, Horatius, grand- 447. 


ſon of Cocles, and Valerius, grandſon of Publicola. 


Ir 
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Ir, replied Crito, you carry on your attention 


to Livy's hiſtory of the following years, you will 


be rewarded by ſtill more pleafure of the ſame 


noble kind. You will find the Fabian family ſoon 


recovering their honour. You will find another 


hero ſoon riſing in the Quintian family; I mean 
young Cincinnatus, who was indeed a 900 worthy 


of ſuch a father. 


434. Arx the ſame time appeared a happy omen of 


the moſt exalted future family-heroiſm in the great 
houſe of the Cornelii. Permit me to uſe the noble 
words of Livy on this ſubject. Cornelius Coſſus 
eximia tum fuit pulchritudine corporis, animo ac vi- 
ribus par, memorque generis, quod ampliſſimum at- 
ceptum majus auttiuſque reliquit poſteris. 


Ir, on this Capitoline mount, the temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrius had been ſtill remaining, with what 
pleaſure would you, my young friends, have now 
viſited it, and under its roof have converſed on 
this character of Cornelius Caſſus? But even the 
ſituation of that temple is uncertain. According 
to the opinion of your learned antiquarian, it moſt 
probably ſtood on the weſtern ſummit of this hill. 
To that place, if you pleaſe, we will now take 
our walk. In the way we may converſe more 


largely on the glorious characters of theſe young 


Romans. Their virtues indeed greatly refreſh and 
| relieve 
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relieve the mind, wearied with the ſtudy of the 
hiſtory of their miſerable times. For miſerable 
ſurely may we call their times, not only on account 
of the frequent famines, which then diſtreſſed this 
city; and of that long peſtilence, which for ſe- 
veral years continued to depopulate theſe ſtreets ; 
(being contemporary, and probably of the ſame 
nature with the plague of Athens) but ſtill more on 
account of thoſe perpetual ſeditions and wars, 
which are by far the greateſt plagues and puniſh- 
ments of mankind. 


* * * 


In croſſing the way, the converſation of this 
company was interrupted by their accidentally 
meeting here another ſet of their young country- 
men and ſchoolfellows, who were employed like 
themſelves in making the tour of the antiquities of 
Rome. They however ſoon parted again, after having 
made an agreement to dine all together on the 
morrow, being one of the election days of Weſtmin- + 
ſter School. They were to dine at the lodgings 
of the youngeſt and nobleſt of this company. 


We cannot but be deeply ſenſible, ſaid he to 
Crito, (as ſoon as this other company were gone 
out of ſight) of your kind intentions in thus 
dwelling on the praiſes of theſe young Romans. But 
if you for our ſakes ſo kindly turn your attention 

to 
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to that object; we ſurely ought to be very glad 
whenever in our ſmall private ſtudies of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, we meet with any thing, cy we 
think muſt be agreeable to ** | 


Fang this morning, while I was endeavouring 
to prepare myſelf for your lecture by turning over 
the fourth book of Livy, I found there a contem- 
porary character, which no doubt is far preferable 
to that of either of theſe youths. I mean the ve- 
nerable Mamercus ÆAmilius; under whom, during 
his firſt dictatorſhip, young Cincinnatus and Coſſus 
began to ſignalize themſelves, being probably 
greatly aſſiſted by his inſtructions and example. 
Glorious as his firſt dictatorſnip was, yet his ſecond 
was not inferior to it. I am ſure, fir, you are of that 
opinion; though this his ſecond dictatorſnip was 
employed in works of peace, not of war; and 
though it was followed not by a-triumph, but by 
an unjuſt ſentence againſt him. For I found by 
Livy this morning, that Æmilius having done his 
duty to his country in an affair which might have 
conſiderably affected the public liberty, was on 
that account by the oppoſite faction heavily fined 
and degraded from his rank: ſed hanc rem ipſe in- 
genti animo tulit, cauſam potiùs ignominiæ intuens, 
quam ignominiam. He even defended his perſecu- 
tors from the univerſal indignation both of ſenate 
and — which on account of ſo unjuſt and 
ſhameful 
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ſhameful a ſentence, broke out againſt them to 


the great and deſerved danger of their lives. 


In his third dictatorſhip (to which I with plea- 
ſure found that he was named by Cornelius Coſſus, 
then advanced to the conſular power; perhaps a 
happy omen of the future connection between 
the Cornelis and the Æmilii) Æmilius ſaved this 
city from a very formidable invaſion ; defeated 
in a great battle the perfidious and bloody enemy ; 
and then, like- your venerable Cincinnatus, ſeſe 


abdicavit ſexto decimo die, reddito in pace imperio, 


quod in bello trepidiſque rebus acceperat. 


In the following pages of the ſame fourth book 
of Livy I diſcovered another character; which, 
though not of high rank in fame, yet ſeemed to 
contain very great real merit. In relation to fame 


423. 


indeed, as well as in relation to other honours, how 


often may be found in the inferior ranks, perſons 
of much ſuperior merit to any of the moſt exalted 
names in the firſt or ſecond ? 


Taz character I mean is that of Tempanius. 
The bravery of that veteran in the field of battle 
ſeems equal to that of the moſt celebrated heroes. 
But his noble modeſty, and generoſity towards his 
unfortunate commander, will, I am ſure, far more 


endear his memory, both to you, and to your 419. 


good pupil, than any of his military heroiſms. 
Yor. I. K Ber 
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Bur why ſhould 1 endeavour to ſelect one or 
two examples of patriotiſm and military fortitude 
in that age, when the great bodies of. the nobility 
as well as commons, ſeem frequently to have been 
all inflamed with the ſame ſpirit ? 


How nobly did all. the equeſtrian order, | as well 
as all other inferior ranks, exert themſelves in the 
beginning of the ſiege of Veii? 


How gloriouſly did the whole ſenate behave in 
the following times of the utmoſt diſtreſs and 


danger? 


CRITO's pupil now pointed to the cypreſs 
grove, which ſtands on the northern angle of 


mount Palatine; and obſerved to his young 


friends, that it was from that ſpot (according to 


the poetic deſcription of Livy) ſupra ædem Veſtæ, 
noctis filentio, audita vox erat, clarior humand, Gal- 
los dicens adventare. 


Tris ſolemn quotation gave a new turn to the 
converſation. The youngeſt of the three friends 
recollected the pictureſque proſpects, which he had 
lately ſeen on the ſhores of Senigallia; along which, 
thoſe Gauls (the types of the armies of Alarick) 


marked in their deſcent towards the ſouthern parts 


the eldeſt 8 of Chiuſi, where the 
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raſhneſs of the three young Roman embaſſadors 
occaſioned the moſt dreadful dangers to their 
country. The whole company then drew their 
thoughts nearer Rome, to the field of Alia; and 
to the road leading from the Anio to the Colline 
gate: at which gate Brennus entered this city. 


How moving, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, is Livy's deſcription of the bravery of the 
Roman garriſon, which then defended this Capito- 
line hill? Hic velut ad ſpeftaculum poſiti occidentis 
patriæ. Nihil tamen, tot onerati atque obruti malis 
flexerunt animos ; quin, et/i omnia flammis ac ruinis 
equata vidiſſent, quamvis inopem parvumque, quem 
tenebant collem, libertati reliftlum, virtute defende- 
rent, 


LAUDABLE as their patriotic fortitude was, re- 
plied Crito, yet ſurely the piety then practiſed by 
L. Albinius, and C. Fabius, was not leſs venerable. 


Ix converſing thus, the company were now ar- 
rived at the door of a little garden near the Strada 
Tarpea ; they entered it, and found the gardiner 
cultivating in peace his melons and lettices on the 
very ſpot, were, 


In ſummo cuſtos Tarpeiæ Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo, & Capitolia celſa tenebat. 
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Wirz ſilent earneſtneſs did the young gentle- 
men haſten to the bank of that famous precipice. 


When they had paſſed ſometime in ſurveying it *, 
Crito ſat down on the Gardiner's bench, and, after 


a ſhort pauſe, addreſſed himſelf to his pupil in the 


following manner, 


YESTERDAY I had the happineſs of paſling 
ſeveral hours in ſome of the ſtudies of my profeſ- 
ſion. One of my employments was the peruſal of 
a French ſermon, illuſtrating the doctrine, that 
good works confer no merit on their performer, except 
when they are the conſequences of a good intention. 
— Indeed, without this indiſpenſible requiſite of 
a ſincere good intention, no heavenly virtues can 
ſubſiſt one moment, no faith, no hope, no charity. 
Nor can any actions, however ſplendid or nume- 


rous, truly merit any praiſe, whether we find them 


in a Chriſtian or in an heathen character. 


Lr us apply this doctrine to the hiſtory of 
that famous man, who juſtly gained the greateſt 
glory, and juſtly ſuffered the moſt ignominious 

puniſhment, 


Great quantities of ruins have been, in length of time, 
accumulated at the foot of the Tarpeian rock, and houſes built 
on the rubbiſh ; ſo that it is no wonder that the depth of the 
precipice is much diminiſhed, though ſtill conſiderable. On 
the other ſide of the Capitoline hill, towards the Campo Marzo, 
(near the Ciſtertian hoſpital by the Tor dei Speccht ) is another 
precipice, which is of much greater depth, and which, on that 
account, has been miſtaken by ſome writers for the ſpot of the 


Rupes Tarpeia. 


whe 
mot 
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puniſhment, on the ſpot where you now ſtand, 
You, my dear pupil, never read that hiſtory with- 
out a tear, or ſome heartfelt generous concern for 
him. 


Ir indeed we look on the long and ſplendid 
catalogue of the good actions of Manlius, we ſhall 


find many of them worthy of the braveſt hero; 


many of them worthy of the moſt benevolent ſaint. 


Many noble * could he ſhew on his breaſt 1 
and many marks of honour could he reckon, 
which were beſtowed on him by the Roman gene- 


rals; as proofs of his great military merit. Eight 


civic crowns had he gained by ſaving the lives of 
eight of his countrymen in battle. - But the moſt, 
famous of all his heroiſms was that act of bravery 
on this ſpot, by which he preſerved his country 
itſelf, 8 


Ow the other hand, at his own expence, and 
even by the ſale of his own eſtate, he had releaſed 
near four hundred poor debtors from the miſeries 
of impriſonment and confiſcation. 


Suck were his noble actions both in peace and 
war. But how diſmally does the ſcene change, 
when we are unwillingly obliged to lay open the 
motives of thoſe actions? 
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From natural conſtitution, and from ambition 
he was very brave; yet his intentions were very 
mean : he ſaved his country fromathe enemy ; but 
was delirous of enſlaving it to himſelf. 


His largeſſes to the poor were very munificent; 
but full of oftentation, and void of real charity. 
They were calculated merely to draw the popular 
favour to his ambitious deſigns; and to ruin thoſe 
truely great men, againſt whom his heart over- 
flowed with that paſſion, which at firſt is called 
emulation, but which frequently grows by degrees 
to envy and meanneſs, malice and villainy. | 


LI r TIE reaſon have 1 to apply this doctrine to 


any perſon of this company. May your youthful 
hearts always continue as honeſt as at preſent! And 
ſuffer me to add my earneſt prayer, that no root 
of pride (that moſt dangerous paſſion) may ever 
be found in them ! 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on this diſ- 
agreeable ſubject : let us leave this Tarpcian rock, 
nor even deign to viſit the neighbouring ſpot of the 
houſe of Manlius; on which the temple of June 
Moneta was afterwards erected. Let us turn all 
our thoughts to that Roman worthy, who was by far 
the greateſt hero of his times, and whole actions 
and deſigns were both equally laudable. 


SAYING 
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SAyinG this, he roſe from his ſeat, and led the 
company out of the garden down the Clivus Capi- 
zolinus towards the Forum. He ſtopt at the great 
portico of the temple of Concord. 


Here Crito's poetical pupil began to invoke 


the manes of Camillus. His companions alſo ex- 


preſſed their earneſt deſire of attending to Crito's 
lecture on that glorious character. But he ob- 
ſerving that the place was too public for reading ; 
and that their converſation on. theſe ſubjects had 
been this morning carried to a very unuſual length, 
deſired his pupil to accept the following paper to 
be peruſed by him and his two friends at their 
leiſure in their own lodgings. 


AccorpinGLY deſcending from the Capitol, 


they viſited the neighbouring ſtreet, where once 
were the Buſta Gallica; and from thence returning 
home, converſed in the way with pleaſure on the 
other ſcenes of the hiſtory of Camillus, which they 
had lately feen : particularly the fields by which 
they had paſſed the day before their arrival at Rome, 
and in which Veii is by ſome authors ſaid to have 
ſtood. But with far more ſatisfaction did they re- 
collect thoſe places where the goodneſs of this hero 
was ſtill more 1illuftrious than his fortitude : the 
beautiful hills of Taſculum, on which they had ſa 
often looked with pleaſure from the Roman Cam- 

K 4 pania, 
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pania, and that other, if poſſible, ſtill (at leaſt by 
nature) more beautiful hill of Monte Fiaſconi, 
anciently Mons Faliſcorum, from whence they had 
lately admired the fertile plains of Viterbo, and the 
noble Vulſinian lake; regions, which, though ſo 
beautiful, Camillus would not acquire to his coun- 
try by injuſtice or cruelty. Eam namque vir ſanctus 
& ſapiens veram eſſe ſciebat victoriam, que ſalvã 
fide & integrd dignitate pararetur *. 


In paſſing along the ſtreet of the Corſo, Crito 
ſtopt at a bookſeller's ſhop. The young gentle- 
men went on to their lodgings : and, as ſoon as 
they were arrived there, immediately ſat down to 


the peruſal of the following paper. 


CAMILLUS. 


Quem virum aut heroa lyrd vel acri 
Tibia ſumes celebrare, Clio ? 


HO beſt deſerves to be ranked immediately 

after the venerable characters of Numa, 

Brutus, and Publicola? Who ſo proper as Camillus 

to be joined to this noble triumvirate of the moſt 
exalted patriots, and almoſt founders of Rome ? 


CAMTIL- 


* Vide From, lib. i. c. 12. 
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CAMILLUS, on his entrance into the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, found his country en- 
gaged in long and heavy wars with the neighbour- 
ing nations; particularly with that of Veii, at that 
time the principal city of all 'Z7ruria*, and in 
power (though when ſtanding ſingle by itſelf ) 


ſtinate enemy, and implacable rival of his country. 
But yet in the midſt of the heat and glory of this 
conqueſt (a conqueſt, in his opinion, as juſt and 
neceſſary as it was important) he could not for- 
bear ſhedding tears of compaſſion on its ruins; 
with the ſame generous ſenſe of humanity, which 
Marcellus and Scipio, and all the other true heroes 
of all countries and times, have conſtantly ſhewed 
on the like occaſion. 


In the reduction of the other enemies of his - 
country, Camillus was ſtill more glorious. For he 
ſubdued them, not only by his military conduct 
and courage, but far more by the weight of his 
goodneſs and mercy to them. He ſaved them from 


Y deſtruction; and at the ſame time thus, in the moſt 
, effeftual manner, ſecured and ftrenghtened his 
5 own country; leaving to all its future generations 
t the great glory and benefit of ſuch an example. 

« PERMIT 


4” 


* Civitas antiquiſſima, Ttalizeque ditiſima. = Zutropius, 


equal to Rome. Camillus entirely ſubdued this ob- 395. 
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„ PrrMIT me, my dear pupil, here to lay 
down my pen for ſome few moments; and to 
« examine in your chronological tables whether I 
„can find any Grecian worthy, contemporary and 
« ſimilar to this true Roman hero. — With joy let 
* me add, that I find Epaminondas to have been 
c his contemporary. Both Camillus and Epaminon- 
das, with true magnanimity, preferred juſtice to 
« victory; and both have conſequently left a 
«© name, far more truely glorious, than that of 
* any of thoſe conquerors of the univerſe, which 
„ Rome or Greece ſoon afterwards produced.” 


As to the internal factions and parties, which 
then divided this city, Camillus, though a patrician, 
was very far from ever being an oppreſſor of the 
commons. He hated all that ſcene of ſtrife and 
diſcord. He is ſaid to have always preferred ſtrict 
juſtice, and his real patriotic duty to any vain po- 
pularity : and to have been firm in reſiſting the 
ſeditions of this people; which was almoſt always 
turbulent againſt their own government, or ava- 
ricious and ambitious in their deſigns againſt their 
neighbouring nations. Fere ſemper aut domi ſedi- 
tones, aut foris bella. He is ſaid alſo to have 
never ſhewed any jealouſy of any particular perſon; 
but to have always choſen thoſe to be his aſſiſtants 
and collegues in his high offices, who were likely 


to be molt ſerviceable to the public. Unhappily, 


as 
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as we muſt own, he was in his early years too 
ſenſible of his own great merits; and this unhappy 
circumſtance was ſufficient to convert great part 
of the general admiration of his virtues into hatred 
and malice againſt him. There is indeed no 
degree of merit, which pride will not deſtroy. On 
the other hand, the ingratitude of the Romans was 
certainly moſt inexcuſcable; for, with all the mean 
and miſerable envy of an Athenian democracy, they 
paſſed ſentence of baniſhment on this their great 
benefactor, and in all other reſpects (except this 
unhappy circumſtance) moſt worthy man, 


- However this may be, the behaviour of Ca- 
millus, on this occaſion, certainly moſt highly de- 
ſerves our attention. For he went not to ſeek 
refuge and protection among the enemies of the 
ſtate, and to offer them, like Coriolanus, his im- 
pious ſervice againſt his ungrateful country. On 
leaving Rome, he proſtrated himſelf before the 
temples on the Capitoline hill, praying to heaven, 
that, in recompence for theſe his undeſerved ſuf- 
ſerings, he might ſoon have the ſatisfaction to hear 
that the Romans had occaſion as earneſtly to deſire 
his recall, as they had to vote his baniſhment, 
And in this he did not, from reſentment, with that 
any calamity might fall on his country; but was 


only deſirous, that, in ſuch caſe, he might have 
the 
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the high pleaſure of being her deliverer, even at 


the price of his own blood; and thus, in the moſt 


glorious and heroic manner, take this noble re- 
venge for all her injuſtice to him. Thus did he 
put in practice that excellent doctrine, which Plato 
was at that very time teaching in the ſchools of 


Athens; that an honeſt and good man, however ill 


uſed by his country, preſerves always in his heart 


a mediator in her behalf; and ſeeks all oppor- 


tunities of doing her the greateſt ſervice in his 
power“, whether it be by life, or whether it be 
by death. 


O wy dear pupil, how often have we regretted, 
that the virtues of Rome, during theſe ages, were 
not more known to the contemporary hiſtorians and 
philoſophers of Greece ? If Plato, during his Sicilian 
or Italian travels, had been acquainted with the 
actions of Camillus, in what glorious colours 
would he have painted ſuch a character? How 


happy 


» The behaviour of the Athenian Ariſtides was ſtill more 
noble than that of Camillus. Being baniſhed from Athens, he 
lifted up his eyes to the temples in the Acropolis, and prayed, 
that the Athenians might never ſuffer for their injuſtice to him, 
nor ever ſee that day, which ſhould force them to wiſh for his 
recall. It is remarkable, that the invaſion of Greece, by Aeræes, 
happened during the baniſhment of Ariſtides, as the Gallic in- 
vaſion did during this of Camillus; and that both theſe heroes 
behaved on their recall in a ſimilar noble manner, though per- 
haps the Grecian was always ſomewhat ſuperior, 
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happy alſo would Xenophon have been, during his 
retreat at Scillus, in deſcribing the amiable be- 
haviour of Camillus during his baniſhment ? 


Bur let us not wander from the ſubject. Scarce 
had Camillus, -with theſe exalted ſentiments, pa- 
tiently and quietly retired to his place of exile, 
when the Gauls, like an unexpected irreſiſtible 
inundation, overwhelmed all the Roman territories. 


Rome ſaw almoſt in an inſtant all her legions ſunk 389. 


and ſcattered before the enemy ; her ramparts 
deſerted ; her inhabitants flying from her in the 
height of deſpair on one ſide, and the barbarians 
pouring into her gates on the other; all her ſena- 
tors and magiſtrates (who were moſt venerable for 
age and dignity) maſſacred in the midſt of the 

Forum, and all the buildings on fix, out of her 
ſeven hills, in the utmoſt deſolation, in ruins, and 
in flames. — In this utmoſt diſtreſs, where could 
ſhe turn her eyes for aſſiſtance ? — She called Ca- 
millus to this moſt dangerous and almoſt deſperate 
ſervice. He obeyed the ſummons with the greateſt 
alacrity, and at the ſame time with the greateſt 
modeſty, a modeſty greatly improved by bis late 
edverſities, 


He marched to Rome with all expedition ; — 


Tas 
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b 


Tux young gentlemen had moceeded thus fir 
in the peruſal of Crito's paper; when a large parcel 
of books, conſiſting chiefly of the hiſtorians and 
biographers of antient Rome and modern 7taly, 
which they had lately purchaſed, being brought 
home, their lecture was for ſome time ſuſpended. 
This pauſe gave an opportunity to Crito's pupil, 
(who among theſe books had bought, as a preſent 
for his tutor, the magnificent quarto edition of 
Plutarch's Lives in Greek) to obſerve, in opening 
the firſt volume, that, as all ſtudents in hiſtory 
muſt agree with Plutarch in the great ſimilitude 


and paralleliſm of the times of Camillus and of 


Themiſtocles ; ſo allo he imagined, that if a young 
poet was attempting to deſcribe the ſpirit of this 
march of Camillus to Rome, he would with joy en- 
deavour to copy ſome of the ideas of that Grecian 
tragic poet, whoſe name they had mentioned this 
morning in the Capitoline Albenæum. I mean, ſaid 
he, A/chylus's deſcription of the approach of the 
Grecians, under the conduct of Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, to the battle of Salamis; while Athens lay 
before them all in ſmoke. 


Hapm d' opus x 
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Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 
bought ſome of the Venetian hiſtorians, obſerved 
alſo, that in the modern hiſtory of Italy ſomething 
might be found very ſimilar, and perhaps ſuperior 
to this noble behaviour of Camillus. I mean, faid 
he, in the hiſtory of thoſe times, when Venice, 
(which city once ſeemed to be riſing to rival the 
antient glory and power of Rome and of Athens) 
was on a ſudden reduced to almoſt as great diſtreſs, 
as Rome in the time of Camillus, or Athens in that 
of Themiſtocles and Axiſtides. With what pleaſure 
did you, dear fir, (ſpeaking to the youngeſt gentle- 
man) during our ſtay at Venice, viſit the ſenate- 
houſe of that republic, being informed that it was 
adorned with the hiſtory of the chief heroiſms of 
that nation, painted by Tian, and others, the 
principal maſters of the Venetian ſchool; in the 
ſame manner as the Britih Houſe of Lords is 
adorned with thoſe rich tapeſtries repreſenting the 
victories over the Spaniſh Armada? But how parti- 
cularly were you (turning to Crito's pupil) pleaſed 


in finding in the middle of that grand ſenatorial 
| chamber, 
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chamber, and immediately fronting. the ducal 
throne, a large picture repreſenting - this delivery 
of the Venetian ſtate by Vittor Piſani *, and . that 
great and good man joined with the Doge Cornaro 
in a ſolemn religious, as well as triumphal, pro- 
ceſſion on that great occaſion ? —— But let us re- 
turn to Camillus. 


iin | £3 42 
_ He marched to Rome with all expedition. He 
attacked the victorious Gauls in the midit of the 
ruins of this city: he conquered, and had the 
particular happineſs and glory of ſeeing, on the 
very day on which he himſelf returned from ba- 
niſhment, his country alſo ſaved, and her liberty 
and laws, her power and reputation, her ſecurity 
and even her exiſtence, all reſtored by his patriotic 
valour. 


CAMILLUS, after theſe moſt great ſervices 
to the public, continued ſtill the ſame noble and 
exalted patriotiſm during all the remainder of his 
days. Far from ever ſinking below his former 
behaviour, (though he lived five and twenty years 
longer) the glory of his virtue was encreaſing even 
to the laſt. He conſidered doubtleſs, how ſhameful 


it would be in-any character, but how particularly 


ſo in ſuch a character as he himſelf had acquired, 
: ever 


A ſhort account of the character of this Venetias hero is 
inſerted in the Appendix of this Volume. 


D G 2a a a ... 


of 
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ever to ceaſe or remit his utmoſt endeavours for 


the public good, as long as the leaſt breath of life 


ſhould remain in his breaſt. 


4 


Ix the Following year, v3 rebuilding the city, 
he became its ſecond founder : by his reverential 
care in reſtoring” the religious rites and ruined 
temples of his country, he almoſt equalled the 
piety of Numa. Indeed, both the virtues and the 
abilities of ſeveral of the beſt kings and beſt con- 
ſuls of Rome ſeemed to be revived in the character 
of Camillus. Of all the fortunate events, which 
ever happened to this city, ſurely there was none 
greater, than her being bleſſed at cl a time 
with ſuch a fon. 


Ir it not had been for his dutiful aſſiſtance, pro- 
bably ſhe muſt have ſunk for ever. For, even 
after the violence of the Gallic ſtorm was paſt, the 
ſeas ſtill continued to run very high: and the ſhip 
of the ſtate (to ſpeak in your favourite Horatian 
ſtile) was reduced to ſuch extreme debility by the 
late hurricane, as now to be ſcarce 'able to bear 
the leaſt gale. In ſteering and refitting ſuch a 
wreck, Camillus exerted the greateſt prudence. 

| 61s tO | 

Nor was his magnanimity abated by the length 
of ſuch labours, or by the approach of old age. 

Vor. I. Ei; Fre- 
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Frequently, even then, did Camillus take the field 
in defence of his country; and behaved there with 
the ſame ſpirit, as in the height of the noble ardour 
of his youth. In ſeveral important battles with 
the neighbouring nations, in which the Roman 
armies began to give way, he caſt himſelf out of 
his litter (in which he was confined by age and 
ſickneſs) and recovered the victory out of the 
enemy's hands. To conclude all his military 
merit, he marched out of this city at the age of 
fourſcore and three years, to reſiſt the Gauls, (who 
were again returning hither with an army much 

more formidable than that of Brennus) and by their 
total defeat preſerved Rome from the return of all 
her former dreadful calamities. 


Tux other labours of his declining years were, 
that he ſeveral times ſaved the allies of Rome from 
ruin; that he reclaimed ſeveral cities which were 
on the point of revolting from her, and by his me- 
diation with the ſenate averted their puniſhment, 
As to the domeſtic affairs of the commonwealth, 
he ſtill continued to bear up in all the ſtorms of 
faction with the ſame prudence and firmneſs, with 
the ſame impartiality and noble intentions, as in 
the vigour of his manhood. He at laſt had the 
happineſs of being the - inſtrument of a great re- 
conciliation between the contending parties : and 
on 
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on that account had the honour of erecting the 364. 


temple of Concord *, ſituate between the Forum 
and the Capitol. He conſecrated it almoſt in his 
laſt hour: a worthy monument of his love to all 
the members of this country ; and of his gratitude 
to heaven, for having crowned his long and glo- 
rious life with ſo truely noble a concluſion. 


TP 1218 CHAP. 


* The noble portico of the temple of Concord, which is 


to this day remaining, bears the following republican in- 
ſeription: : | | 


SenaTus PopuLUsQUE Rouaxus 
INCENDIO CONSUMPTUM RESTITUERUNT, 


Probably the original temple of Camillus was burnt in the con- 

flagration of the Capitol during the miſerable civil wars of 

2 and Hlla; and thus rebuilt before the contulſhip of 
ly, 
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a FourTH Day's CONvERSATION.. 


EAR the place where the river Anio 
Joins its ſmall ſtream to that of the Tiber, 
ſtands the arch of the Ponte Salario, being 

the moſt entire of any of the antient bridges in 

the neighbourhood of Rome. 


IIx was in this place, that Titus Manlius Torqua- 
tus nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in full front both 
of the Roman and Gallic armies. Moſt glorious 
indeed was the ſpirit of that young hero. With the 

360. greateſt generoſity he had lately detended the cauſe 
of his father, (acerbitas enim patria nihil avertebat 
animum ejus d pietate) and here, ſoon afterwards, 

358. he acquired ſcarce leſs glory by his fortitude, as 
champion in the cauſe of his country. His modeſty 
alſo, and obedience to his ſuperiors, were not leſs 
laudable. Injuſſu tuo, imperator, nunquam pugnave- 
rim, dixit; non fi certam victoriam cernerem. 


THe three young Engliſb gentlemen had, during 
their ſhort morning's ride from Rome to this bridge, 


been engaged in earneſt diſcourſe on this character 
| 50 a 
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of Torquatus. Here alſo, (after having paſſed 
ſome time in peruſing the inſcriptions engraven 
on each ſide of this bridge, in memory of the brave 
Narſes * ) they reſumed the ſame ſubject. 


Matte virtute ac pietate in patrem patriamque, 
Tite Manli! ſaid Crito's pupil, (in a kind of rap- 
turous ſoliloquy) for in what part of the Roman 
hiſtory ſhall we find recorded two more noble and 
truly laudable actions? Let us not then obſcure 
the glory of theſe, by recollecting the ſad ſcene of 
thy tribunal in the fields of Capua. On that ſubject 
let us be filent : for how exalted ſoever thy inten- 
tion might then, as always, have been ; and how- 
ever filled with that ſpirit, which thy contemporary 
countrymen eſteemed as the perfection of patriot- 
iſm ; yet ſurely that action itſelf was of ſo terrible 
a kind, as to be painful to all peruſers of thy 
hiſtory, and particularly ſhocking to youthful minds. 
Far from that ſcene let us turn our thoughts, and 
apply all our attention to theſe former parts of thy 
| L 3 heroic 

* The upper part of this arch was repaired by Narſes in the 
reign of the emperor Juſlinian; but the lower part of the piers 
are manifeſtly far more antique. 

One of the inſcriptions engraven here is in verſe, the other is 
as follows: Imperante D. N. piiſſimo ac triumpbali Juſtinians, 
P. P. Aug. Anno 38. Narſes wir gloriefiſſimus ex præ paſito ſacri 
falatii exconſ. atque patricius poft victoriam Gothicam ipſis & eorum 
regibus celebritate mirabili conſlidtu publico ſuperatis atque praſtratis 
libertate urbis Rome ac totius Italiæ reſtituta Pontem wie Salariæ 


uſque ad aquam a nefandiſſimo Totila Tyranno deſtructum purgato 
Suminis alveo in meliorem ſlatum quam quondam fuerat renovavit, 
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heroic life, which are far more ſuitable for our 
ſtudies and imitations; I mean, thy moſt exemplary 
dutifulneſs to thy father, and thy bravery for the 
public ſervice in this place. _m—_— 


How very fimilar (continued he, after ſome 
pauſe, turning to the eldeſt of his two companions) 
was this heroiſm of Torguatus againſt the Gallic 
Goliab on this bridge, to that of your Valerius Cor- 
vus in the Pomtine marſhes twelve years afterwards? 
In reading with you lately the deſcription of both 
theſe famous ſingle combats, how frequently did 
we recolle& ſeveral fmilar heroic ſcenes in the 
Iliad? In the ZEneid too are ſeveral deſcriptions, 
the hint of which ſeem to have been taken from 
facts, which Virgil found related in (his firſt pro- 
poſed ſubject for his epic poems) the Roman hiſtory. 
The fatal bird, which aſſiſted Aneas in his laſt 
combat with Turnus, how ſtrongly does it reſemble 
the raven of Yalerius ?—But trifling is the pleaſure 
riſing from ſuch critical conjectures as theſe in com- 
pariſon of that noble happineſs, which I ſaw ſhine 
in your eyes, my dear friend, while peruſing in 
the following pages of Livy the amiable character 
of the ſame Valerius, when advanced by his own 
merit, and by that of his family, to the conſular 
and dictatorial power. How much more pleaſing 
a picture than that of the tribunal of Torquatus ? 
Non alias militi familiarior dux fuit, omnia inter 

infimos 
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infimos militum haud gravate munia obeundo; fattis 
erat Valerius benignus pro re; dittis haud minis liber- 
tatis alien, quim ſue dignitatis memor. Still more 
exemplary was his behaviour in the great ſedition 
in the year A. C. 339, when he was appointed 
general againſt the rebels.  Omnes caritate cives 
complexus, ad colloquium proceſſit. Cognito ei extemplo 
haud minor ab adverſariis verecundia, quam ab ſuis 
filentium datum. Deos, inquit, immortales ab urbe 
proficiſcens ita adoravi, ſupplexque veniam popoſci 
ut mihi de vobis concordiæ parte gloriam, non vitto- 
riam darent. Ego ſum M. Valerius Corvus, milites, 
cujus vos nobilitatem beneficiis erga vos, non injuriis, 
ſenſiſtis; nulllus ſuperbe in vos legis, nullius crudelis 
ſenatus conſulti auctor; in omnibus meis imperiis in 
me ſeverior, quam in vos. 


I am much obliged to you (replied the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen) for your politeneſs in ad- 
drefling to me this encomium on the family virtues 
of the Valerii. I hope I was not tedious yeſterday 
on that ſubject. As to that book of Livy, of which 
you ſpeak, it was indeed with great pleaſure that 
peruſed it with you laſt week. In reflecting ſince 
on its contents, a thought has occurred to me, on 
which I ſhould be glad of your opinion. That 
heroic bravery of Valerius Corvus, in the Pomptine 
marſhes, of which you are now taking notice, and 
the great general victory then gained by. the Ro- 
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mans in conſequence of it, ſeem to be the true 
finiſhing ſtrokes of that long Gallic war, which had 
continued to lay waſte all theſe parts of Italy for 
near forty years. For it was in defence of their 
country againſt the invaſions of the Gauls, that 
both Torguatus and Valerius Corvus, both Camillus 


and his worthy ſon *, exerted their noble fortitude. 


Yet dreadful and deſtructive as that long Gallic 
war appeared, I know not whether it may not be 
juſtly thought to have really been very ſerviceable 
to Rome. It cut indeed the Roman power down to 
the very root; but the conſequence was, that in ſome 
very few-months it ſent forth much ſtronger ſhoots 
than uſual. Ab ipſo Duxit opes, animumque ferro. 
The ſame invaſion of the Gauls ſeems to have oc- 
caſioned great revolutions, in the other ſtates of 
Taly, even down to the extremities of Apulia. In 
this its violent progreſs it ſeems to have cleared the 
way for the riſe of the Roman power. Certainly, 
ſoon after that northern. inundation ceaſed, we may 
perceive a very remarkable change in the hiſtory of 
Italy. Majora citò bella, & viribus hoſtium, & lon- 
ginguitate, vel regionum vel temporum ſpatio, quibus 
bellatum eſt, dicentur. Rome indeed then began greatly 
to extend its dominion, which till that time had been 

hardly 


Many were the proofs of the military merit of this worthy 
ſon of the great Camillus; nor perhaps fewer of his generoſity 
and other virtues. See particularly his noble oration, while 
pleading for mercy to the Latines, Livy lib. viii. chap. 13. 
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hardly larger than the modern Campagna di Roma. 
Within the narrow limits of theſe plains had it been 
confined for upwards of four hundred years; for 
until the times of Valerius Corvus, even that neigh- 
bouring hill of Tivoli was a garriſon of the enemy. 


ls it not alſo remarkable (continued he after 
ſome pauſe) that, at this very ſame time, bath the 
Roman and Macedonian power began to extend 
themſelves from their antient narrow limits to that 
vaſt dominion which was called the empire of the 


world? To that. point the Macedonian power ad- 


vanced with a rapidity ſcarce parallelꝰd in the hiſtory 
of mankind; ; it was the rapidity and blaze of a 
comet, but its duration was but ſhort. Rome, on the 


contrary, grew more gradually to its great height, 


and conſequently continued in it much longer. 
e 

Tu young gentlemen now remounted their 
horſes, and returned to Rome. In the way, the 
youngeſt of the company ſpoke with great pleaſure 
of the excellence of the fine arts in Greece, during 
thoſe times of Philip of Macedon, when Apelles and 
Ly/ippus began to flouriſh. - The eldeſt repeated 
with rapture ſeveral favourite paſſages in the Olyn- 
thiacs and other orations of Demoſthenes : but Crito's 
pupil turned the converſation to the amiable cha- 


racter of Timoleon. He wiſhed alſo, that his tutor 
had 
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had been preſent to have given the company 2 
oO and worthy idea of e 


On their arrival at Rome they met ſeveral of their 
young countrymen, and (according to appointment) 
paſſed the remainder of the day with them in great 
chearfulneſs and gaiety. In the afternoon they had 
the pleaſure of receiving by the poſt ſome freſh 
news papers from England, and of congratulating 
each other on the glorious articles contained in 
them. The Engliſh nation was indeed at that time 
victorious both by ſea and land, in all the quarters 
of the globe; and (what is far more truly glorious 
than any victories) was daily ſhewing to the world 
an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of heroes, full of the 
moſt real military merit. 


TowarDs the cloſe of the afternoon, Crito's 
pupil propoſed to the company to make a vilit to 
that artiſt in the Campo Marzo, who (according to 
orders which he had received from London) was 
working on clay a deſign for a bas relief on the 


monument of general Wolfe. To this propoſal t 
the company unanimouſly and immediately agreed. } 
They paſſed half an hour with great, though me- t 
lancholy, pleaſure in the working - hop of that f 


artiſt; and then ſeparated, 


THE 


1" 
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Tur three young gentlemen, to whom. theſe 
papers chiefly relate, were engaged that evening 
to a concert in the palace of a cardinal, truly 
eminent for his politeneſs and learning. . But, as it 
was not yet time to go thither, they agreed to take 
a walk firſt in the neighbouring gardens of Monte 
Cavallo; which were then open to the publics 
their owner being in the country. 


. In a deep receſs in thoſe gardens is a large 
alcove ſhaded by ſeveral aged plane-trees, and 
rendered ſtill more cool by a fountain playing be- 
fore it. In the ſame alcove allo is an organ, which 
plays by waterwork ; being ſet to ſeveral pieces of 
church-muſic. 


Ix this retirement they found Crito ſitting alone, 
and reading a new Engliſb pamphlet; entitled, 
An abridgment of the dying thoughts of the 
« reverend, learned, and holy Mr. Baxter. 


Ox the ſolemn ſubject of death he had indeed 
been ſtudying and meditating all that day *, and 
had that afternoon finiſhed a ſermon, the leading 
thought of which had occurred to him about a 
fortnight paſt, on Eaſter eve, while he was taking 
| | | a 10s 
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a ſolitary walk near the Lateran Baptiſtery. In this 
ſermon he had with great pleaſure interwove ſe- 
veral extracts from the pious compoſitions of deen 
W | 


CRITO, on ſeeing his young friends approach, 
roſe from his ſeat, and met them with a countenance 
full of benignity and tranquility ; ſuch ſweet tran- 
quility, as plainly proved how much of . day 
had been paſſed by him in devotion. 


Tk informed him that at the concert, to 
which they were going, the ſolemn Paſſion Oratorio 
of Metaſtaſio was to be performed; and aſſured 
him that he would be very well received by his 
Eminence, 


- AccorDINGLY With great pleaſure Crito atten- 
ded them thither. The concert laſted till about 
three hours in the night, that is in Engliſb, till 
between ten and eleven o'clock. 


As they were returning home at that time, Cr:to's 
pupil propoſed that inſtead of going directly to 
their lodgings, they ſhould firſt take the freſco for 
half an hour, according to the Italian cuſtom in 
that warm ſeaſon of the year; he added, that he 
imagined the Forum Romanum would not be an 

| unpleaſing 
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unpleaſing place to viſit for ſuch a purpoſe, nor 
unſuitable” to that noble and happy melancholy, 
with which the minds of all the IPD ſeemed 


to be overſprend. | 30 
Tux fun: had wn now ſet ſeveral hours, the 
moon too was ſinking near the edge of the hori- 
zon, when they entered that venerable place. The 
high buildings on the Capitoline hill caſt a gloomy 
ſhade over the whole Forum, and over all the 
antient temples ſurrounding it; on the other hand, 
the moon ſhining. on the arched ruins of mount 
Palatine, and on the cypreſs grove with which its 
ſummit is crowned, added not a little to the folem- 
nity of the ſcene. Not a breeze was ſtirring; every 
thing was moſt ſolitary, and till. * 


Horror ubique animos, fimul ipſa filentia terrent. | 


Awrul as this grand ſcene is at preſent (ſaid 
the eldeſt of theſe noble youths) how much greater 
ſublimity attends its idea, when we reflect on that 
deſcription of it, which we read laſt night in Livy 
and Plutarch's life of Camillus. For it was round 
this very area, in which we are now walking, that 
all the Roman ſenate, particularly thoſe moſt ve- 
nerable for age and dignity, then ſat in quiet and 
ſolemn expectation of death; dreſſed in their robes, 
| | and 
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and ſeated in their chairs of ſtate, ſummo ſilentio, 
vultugue hominibus auguſtiore: M. Fabio, Pontifice 
Maximo carmen devotionis præcinente. Surely we 
ought to be more ſtruck religione hujus loci, than 
yeſterday even with that of the Capitol. But what 


effect ought this awful place to have had on the 


minds of the antient Romans? This place, which 
was their houſe of Parliament; waſhed and as it 
were conſecrated with the blood of their whole ſe- 
nate, and of the whole body of their magiſtracy, 


who had here devoted themſelves to certain 5 


rather than ſurvive their country: 


Egregiique animis, fortunatique laborum. 


VENERABLE (replied his youngeſt friend) as 
the death of theſe veteran patriots was, yet, thank 
heaven, there are not wanting inſtances of as noble 
ſpirit in young men. It ought indeed to grieve 
one, ſuch as myſelf, to think that his mind is fo 
little exalted, when ſo many perſons of our own 
youthful age have ſnewn as ardent a love to their 
country, and as great fortitude and contempt of 
death, as ever adorned the greyeſt head. It was 
cloſe by this very fountain (the murmurs of which 


alone break this midnight ſilence) that Curtius, ille 
359. juvenum fortiſſimus alios ſeniores tardioreſque exemple 


ſuo caſtigavit, nihil eſſe pretigſius oftendens juvents & 


virtute; 
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virtute: in hoc ipſo loco, filentio facto, templa deorum 
immortalium, que huic foro imminent, Capitoliumque 
intuens, & manus nunc in celum, nunc in patentes 
terre hiatus ad deos manes porrigens, ſe devovit : in 
hoc ipſo loco, equo quam poterat maxime exornato, ar- 
matus. ſe in ſpecum immiſit, What pity is it that his 
moſt noble equeſtrian ſtatue in this attitude, which 
now adorns. the walls of the Borgheſe Villa, was 
not preſerved. in ſome public building. erected in 
this ſpot, ad perpetuam rei memoriam, perpetuumque 


juventutis incitamentum Prob 147 


W may bh „ that ſtory of 
Curtius, replied Crito, yet certainly in general the 
doctrine of meeting death in the cauſe of public 
beneficence, of meeting it not only with firmneſs 
but with alacrity alſo, is moſt true and noble in 
itſelf; as well as moſt highly uſeful to mankind, 
Happy is it that there are to be found, in the 
hiſtory of the world, ſo many encouraging exam- 
ples of it in all times and in all countries. What 
multitudes both of old and young, have in this 
cauſe poured forth their blood? How frequently 
have both the learned and the ignorant, the Hea- 
then and the Chriſtian, with this ſame intention, 
willingly entered the gates of death? This was 
the doctrine of the Greek and. Roman philoſophy ; 
this has been confirmed by Chriſtianity by much 


ſtronger 
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in a ag ce Rea e | f 
Ir was in e a AY opinion, re- : 
ceived by the antients with the utmoſt veneration, . 
that in great dangers of the ſtate, the impending 
deſtruction might ſometimes be averted; if the 
prince or ſome of the chief magiſtrates had the 
nobleneſs of mind to be willing to offer themſelves 
as à ſacrifice for their country, and to devote 
themſelves to certain death for her ſake.— This 
opinion, though plainly mixed with a very great we 
degree of ſuperſtition, yet perhaps in its origin g 
referred to ſomething really 25 venerable, as well * 
N ee. ve. of aig 10 3 | * 
E mig alſo babies; in * WY ann that wh 
obſervation (which is confirmed by the experience ap 
of all ages and nations) that, where the governors 8 


are ſuch, as to be ſincerely willing to undergo all Des 
labours, dangers, and ſufferings, and even to ſhed * 
their blood for the real welfare of their people; this 
that the people alſo will by theſe means acquire 


| V 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength as well as of virtue; 

that it will be ſcarce in the power of any enemy * ( 
to overturn. their ſtate, or of any 5 of adver - no. 
E. to ſink it down. pal 
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Marv have been the heroes of antiquity, who 
from ſuch motives have gladly devoted themſelves: 
to certain death“: but there are ſcarce any per- 
haps who are in this glory ſuperior to the Roman 
family of the 


guts ir. . Lanz. 
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Sibel Oe W We his 
memory by reading ſome lines of his notes, as 
well as he could by moonlight. He then put 
his papers again into his pocket; and, leaning his 
arm againſt one of the three pillars of the an 
of — — — as e 2 


O my ns 1 if our intended 
journey to Beneventum ſhould take effect; let us 
not omit, while entering that Samnite country, to 
recollect the fortitude and generoſity of Publius 
Decius. Perhaps our road may carry us to Sati- 
cula; and along that neighbouring valley, where 
this hero, then a tribune in the army, began to 

Vol. I. M ſignalize 


* Codrus the Athenian; Menæceus the Theban ; &c. but the 


| moſt truly laudable of all theſe characters ſeems to be that 


monarch, whoſe ſpirit Fenelon worthily places among the prin- 
cipal patriot kings, in his Elyſian Fields: Eunelyme, roi dis 
yliens. Dans une pefte qui ravageoit la terre, il demanda aum 
dieux d"apaiſer leur colere, en payant par ſa mort pour tant des 
milliers d hommes innocens. Les dieux Pexaucerent; & lui Arent 
trouver dans Pautre vie la vraie royaute, dont teutes celles de ia 
terre ne ſont que des Vaines ombres. TELEMAQUE, |. xix. 


340. 
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ſignalize his favourite virtue of ſacrificing his own 
ſafety to the public welfare. With what pleafure 
will you ſurvey thoſe woods and hills; where, by 
the bravery of this one man, the whole Roman 
army was ſaved from a Caudine fate ? 


Fax more exalted will be your thoughts; when, 
advancing further into thoſe ſouthern parts of 
Traly, you will view that plain, which lies between 
the city of Naples, and mount Veſuvius. There 
Decius, then conſul, commanded' the Roman army 
in conjunction with his famous collegue, Titus 
Manlius Torquatus. There both theſe illuſtrious 
conſuls voluntarily offered themſelves to certain death, 
pro republicd, legionibus, & auxiliis populi Romani, 


DECITUS alone in fa## obtained that happy 
and honourable lot. In his part of that field of 
battle, victory beginning to incline in favour of 


the enemy, he called aloud to M. Valerius, (who 


was then pontifex, and attended the army in that 
character) deſiring him to begin inſtantly the n 
ſolemnity of his devotement. 


Bur give me leave for further particulars of 
that action to refer you to your nobly-ſpirited hiſto- 


rian, Livy. In ſpeaking of theſe heroes, my ful 


is far too cold and languid, 


INDEED. 
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Ix DED, I muſt own that the great mixture of 
heatheniſn ſuperſtition in theſe characters frequent- 
ly caſts a damp on my heart, which would other- 
wiſe be certainly far more mflamed with their vir- 
tues. Yet let me add, that ſuch virtuous inten- 
tions, if they had been directed and ſanctified by 
a better knowledge and faith, would not have been 
unworthy of the holieſt primitive ſaints of this 
city. For with what ardour, if they had lived in 
the times of any of the ten perſecutions, would 
the Torquati and Decii probably have ſtruggled 
for the crown of martyrdom? How far more 
amiable alſo would the characters of your Valerii 
have been, if we can ſuppoſe them thus to have 
been converted to Chriſtianity ? Some of the Va- 
lerian family perhaps would have preſided then, 
not in the heathen pontificate, but in the epiſcopal 
office of this city; and have adorned that ſtation 
with all the virtues of a Clemens Romanus; being 
indeed, according to their natural temper, neither 
given to lucre, nor priding themſelves as lords over 
God's heritage; but, in mildneſs and love, examples 
to their flock; and of a ready mind to lay down their 
lives for it, 


HRE Crito pauſed; withdrawing his arm, which 
was reclined againſt one of the pillars of Jupiter 
Stator's temple z and earneſtly fixing his eyes in 

M 2- ſilk nce 
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ſilence on that oppoſite church, which ſtands on 
the ruins of the Tullian priſon. 


Tris pauſe however did not laft longer than 
ſome few moments. He turned round to his com- 
pany, and changed the ſubject of the converſation, 
aſking them ſome kind queſtions relative to the 
care of their health, during their intended journey 
to Naples, in this hot ſeaſon of the year. 


A winter: journey to Naples, replied the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, would certainly be far 
more convenient and. pleaſant than one at this 
ſeaſon, However we muſt contrive to abate this 
inconvenience. by proper care. We intend. ſetting 
out immediately after the twenty-ninth of next 
month (June); and in the mean time are looking 
forward to that country with great pleaſure. 

Auoxd the many noble entertainments, which 
we promiſe to ourſelves there, one is, that pro- 
bably, during ſome of your leiſure hours, you 
will kindly explain to us, while on the ſpot, the 
hiſtory of the progreſs of the Roman conquelts in 
that country; and the gradual reduction of all the 
famous Grecian republics, which then filled thoſe 
ſouthern coaſts of HTaly. For will it not, dear fir, 


furniſh ſome proper matter for your moral reflec- 
: tions, 
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tions, to conſider, that at the very time, while the 
armies of Greece were, under the conduct of Alexan- 
der the Great, piercing into the furtheſt regions of 
the Eaſt, the Grecian colonies in theſe weſtern re- 
gions began to give way to another power? Naples 
then becoming ſubject to the Romans? 0 


Ix the plains of Naples, and in the uſual ex- 
curſion from that city to Beneventum, we ſhall with 
pleaſure think of your Decius : but will not you 
alſo, while we are then paſſing near the ruins of 
Caudium, recollect with ſome favourable thoughts 
the magnanimity ſhewn at the gates of that city 
by Poſtbumius, and his brother-conſul Veturius? 
For however perfidious and infamous the conduct 
of the Roman ſtate was on that occafion, yet you 
will certainty make the moſt favourable and Juſt 
allowances to the conſuls, tribunes, and other of- 
ficers who commanded in that moft unfortunate 
expedition of the Caudine forks, and who were 
thus willing to atone for their country by their 
deaths. I remember the words of Livy on the 
fubject. Hi ſuam certe liberaverunt idem; ſuis ca- 
pitibus omnem iram hoſtium excipientes; cruciatibus 
ſe offerentes ; & piacula dare conati pro populo Ro- 


nano. Poſthumium cert? Romani equabant devotiont 


P. Decii conſulis. 
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Bur let me not any longer interrupt you in 
your preſent conſiderations of the virtues of de 
Decian family. 


Azour twenty-ſeyen years after the glorious 
death of P. Decius, continued Crito, (caſting his 
eye on his paper of notes) we have the ſatisfaction 
to find his ſon advanced to the conſulſhip; an ad- 
vancement probably in great meaſure owing to the 
gratitude and reſpect which the public juſtly bore 
to the memory of his father. His brother- conſul 
was Marcus Valerius, another hero of that inex- 
hauſtible ſource of great and good characters, your 
Valerian family. In the following years they 
ſerved together as lieutenant- generals; and a very 
important victory, which the Romans then gained 
over their moſt formidable enemies, the Samnites, 
was greatly attributed to the bravery and military 
merit of theſe two officers. Accordingly at the 
next election they were unanimouſly choſen, now 
for their own merit, Valerius prætor, Decius conſul, 


Fou that time we find this ſecond Decius con- 
tinually at the head of the ſtate, In thoſe high 
ſtations he continued ta lead a life of great piety 
to heaven (according to the religion of this city 
in thoſe ages) and of love to the public. It would 
be with particular pleaſure that I ſhould now read 


to you, if it were day-light, the ſpeech which he 
made 
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made in this forum, (methinks I ſee him naw here 300. 


before us). pleading that the plebeian families might 
be admitted to the happineſs and honour of the 
prieſthood, and of ſome other offices of public 
piety, as well as the nobles . Deorum cauſa, in- 
quit, expetimus, (pace dixerim Deum) ut quos priva- 
tim colimus, publice colamus ; non ut patricios loco 
pellamus ; ſed ut adjuvemus illas nos homines plebeii 
divinis quoque rebus procurandis, ſicut in ceteris hy- 
manis pro virili parts adjuvannus, 


During the following years, Decius was almoſt 
conſtantly engaged in a courſe of great public 
buſineſs with that venerable perſon, Quintus Fabius 
Rullianus; in relation to whoſe character I ſhall 
perhaps trouble you with a paper to-morrow 
morning, With him Decius had been cenſor; and 
now, during the laſt five years of his life, was nq 
leſs than three times conſul. It is to be obſeryed, 
that this almoſt perpetual collegueſhip was owing 
in great meaſure to the earneſt ſollicitations of 
Fabius,—Sj S. P. Q R. fibi adjutoren; belli ſociumque 

M 4 imperii 

* Three or four years after this ſpeech of Decius, and per- 
haps partly from a hint contained in it, the plebeian matrons 
dedicated their temple to Modeſly Hanc aram, inquit Virginia, 
Pudicitiæ Plebeiæ dedico yz woſque Hortor, plebeiæ matronæ, ut quod 
certamen wvirtutis wires in hac civitate tenet, hoc pudicitiaæ inter 
matronat fit : detiſque operam, ut lc ara. quam illa patricia- 


"ar, figuid poteff, ſandtins & a caſtiori bus coli dicatur. | 
Pann Om Livin, lib. x, c. 23. 
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imperii darent, quoniam modo ſe obliviſci P. Decii 
poſſe ? Neminem omnium ſecum conjungi malle: (5 
copiarum ſatis fibi cum P. Decio: & nunquam yi. 
mium boſtium fore. — The very ſame turn of ex. 
_ preſſion, as that of the ſpeech in the Iliad ; which 
I remember, while at Weſiminſter, you, my dear 
friends, in ſome of your firſt friendly ſtudies to- 
gether, uſed highly to admire, 


Tov Gauri; pereere Bonv &Yy 3G Awpnons' 
Ei Ae dn erapov Ye XEAEVETE A &uTOv h 
Nos av emer? Oduon©> tyw From Aagoipiy, 
Ov Teps fer 1 pop xpadin, * Jvp@ n 
Ev wartect Wovorrs, Oise os 8 Nannas AN mn. 


Bur let us return to theſe, the much greater, 
heroes of Rome. At that time, you know, the 
Roman power was greatly extending itſelf ; not 
only over the bloody fields of Samnium, ſouthward 
into Apulia and Lucania; but alſo to the north, 
far beyond its antient boundaries of the Ciminian 
foreſt, to the high hills of Perugia ; and even 
a-croſs the Apennine mountains into the country of 
the Galli Senones. 


THERE, in the neighhourhood of Sentinum, this 

295. Decius commanded the left wing of the Ronan 
army, as his ſenior collegue Fabius did the right. The 
cavalry and infantry of the left "Os being dilor- 

| dered 
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dered and broken by the enemy“; Quid ultra moror, 
inquit Decius, familiare fatum. Datum hoc eft 
nſtro generi, ut luendis periculis piacula ſimus. Hæc 
locutus, eadem precatione, eodemque habitu ſe pro 
populo Romano devovit, quo pater ejus P. Decius ad 
Viſerim ſe de voutraa e. 


O ur dear young countrymen, your hearts, I 
know, are continually burning to imitate the cha- 
raters of thoſe among your anceſtors, whoſe names 
adorn the hiſtory of your country: with what 
pleaſure, with what rapture, may you now con- 
template, in the hiſtory of the family of the Decii, 
ſuch a ſon copying the patriotiſm of ſuch a father, 
even unto death; and both their memories thus 
joined together, and crowned with the ſame 


glory? | = 


SuRELY, of all the various cauſes, which con- 
tributed to the amazing greatneſs of Rome, none 
is more worthy of obſervation, than the inceſſant 
ardour, which for many ages continued to inflame 
the ſeveral great families of this city; I mean the 
ardour of imitating, if not excelling, the virtues 
and laudable actions of their anceſtors. Thus we 

| find 


This diſorder of the Roman legions was occaſioned by the 
way of fighting of the enemy, in armed chariots; probably 
the ſame kind of cars, as thoſe in which the Britans ſtruck 


confuſion among the legions of Julius Cæſar on the ſhore of 
t, 


138 
find magnanimity, firmneſs, generoſity, patriotiſm 
even unto death, and many other virtues, when 
once entered into a family, to have continued there 
for many generations. Such as the fathers, ſuch 
were the children and grand cbildren of the Valeri, 
Quintii, Camilli, Fabii, Papirii, Derii; and hun- 
dreds of others. No wonder, that the world at 
length fell under their feet, 


| Tuovon the moon is now ſetting, yet I can- 
not conclude without reading to you, as well as | 
am able, from this paper, an extract of three or 
four lines from Tully's noble treatiſe de contemnendi 
ht 


Denique bello contra Pyrrhum regem, Tertius De- 
cius ſe Tertiam vittimam reipublice præbuit, a pa- 
terno 0 in * amore non A 


3 me leave, dear ſir, again to obſerve, that 
how much ſoever theſe heroes were miſled by 
the ignorance and barbarous ſuperſtition of their 
times, yet certainly the nobleneſs of their inten- 
tions, and the exalted degree of their benevolence 
to their country, are ſuch as would do honour to 
characters of the greateſt wiſdom; to ages and 
nations the moſt enlightened, For, ſurely, the 
great duty of beneficence has not only a claim on 


us for our whole time and fortune, and for the la. 
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bours both of our bodies and minds; it has a claim 
to our blood alſo. Perhaps among all particular 
duties of beneficence, there is not any one which 
can make a juſter and ſtronger demand of this 
kind, than our duty to our country; I mean, 
hen we are called to this ſervice on ſuch an oc- 
caſion as makes it juſt, and neceſſary, and con- 
ſiſtent with our duty to the reſt of mankind. Nor 
is there a more noble patrimony in any family, than 
this of being able to count up ſeveral of their houſe, 
who have, like the Decii, performed this great 
duty, and left this exalted example. | 


Bur why ſhould I thus dwell on the examples 
of Heathens, or on the virtues of their confined 


and narrow patriotiſm ? 


O ux dear Fellow-Chriſtians, let us recollect 
what ought to have been our thoughts on laſt 
Eaſter-day. On that moſt ſolemn day did we not 
reflect with great and (I hope) due pleaſure, thar 
all Chriſtians of all denominations, of all countries, 
were at that time celebrating the great memory of 
the Paſſion of Thar DIVINE PERSON“, 
who willingly laid down his life for the ſalvation 
of the whole world ? 

O THAT 


EA, e Tyoys dre denen ung ru ug kat wi unte Te 
dus forex, & M ira rdf TExra Ty Ot ra Jeg, αον 
7a as in. Evang. St. Johannis, c. ii. verl. 52. 
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O THAT we may be enabled always to retain 
in our hearts a due remembrance of his abundant vr 

love in thus dying for us ! 

I our whole lives may we ſhew forth our me- 

mory of ſuch divine love! May we not decline to 
OY his bleſſed example, even in our deaths! — 
che fis gave his blood and body for us, 0 may nd 
44050 we alſo be ready to give ours for our fellow-crea- the 
Ja tures, if ever a true and rational 1 ſhould cor 
ot 1 call us to ſuch a ſacrifice. pat 
bo idle 
Freely wwe have received theſe things. Freely let 10 f 
wu give them. tim 
anſi 
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rirru Dax“ 'S CONVERSATION. 
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HESE three worthy young men had al- 
ways conſidered the time of their foreign 
travels, to be (if well managed) one of 

the moſt important parts of their education. Ac- 
cordingly they never willingly had ſuffered any 
part of this precious time to be waſted either in 
idleneſs and diſſipation, or in application of thought 
to frivolous and unimportant objects. The day- 
time was paſſed by them in the beſt methods for 
anſwering the nobleſt purpoſes of travelling; and 
ſeveral early hours in each morning were generally 
employed in the ſame kind of ſtudies, which they 
would have been r if ſtill at 9 or 
Cambridge. a 11 
10 3 


Tris had been more particularly the caſe ſince 
their arrival at Rome; and ſince Crito had propoſed 
to them this courſe of lectures or converſations, 
In order to keep pace with him in theſe, they 
found it neceſſary to be very diligent in their pri- 
Yate ſtudies of the Roman hiſtory. 
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Tnoucn it was late when they parted laſt night, 
yet they were met together very early this morning 
at their noble young friend's lodgings. They had 
juſt concluded the firſt decad- of Zivy ; and were 
now refreſhing their memories in the hiſtory of the 
following times by turning over ſome books of the 
Supplement of Frenſbemius; when the eldeſt of the 
company aſked Crito's pupil ſome queſtions relative 
to the contemporary ſtate of affairs in Greece. In- 
ſtead of anſwering the queſtion, he pointed to a 
ſmall cabinet of coins, which their young and noble 
fellow-ſtudent had lately purchaſed : and deſired 
leave to look on thoſe drawers, which contained 
the coins of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, 
whether in Greece, Syria, or Eg ypt. 


Tux drawers being laid on the table, the com- 
pany liſtened with great pleaſure ; firſt to the noble 
proprietor of them, who ſpoke in a very ſenſible 
manner on the excellent taſte and workmanſhip of 
| ſeveral of theſe medals; and then to Crito's pupil, 
who made ſeveral modeſt and learned obſervations 
on that part of the Grecian hiſtory, to which this 
ſeries of coins correſponded. He concludes by 
wiſhing that ſome proper perſon in either of the 
Engliſh univerſities would, for the ſake of the youth 
of the place, add a third volume to Stanyan's Gre- 


cian Hiſtory : beginning that third volume with 
the 
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the acceſſion of Alexander the Great to the throne 
of Macedon ; and concluding it with the taking of 
Alexandria by Auguſtus C.eſar. Such a volume, he 
ſaid that he had often heard his tutor obſerve, 
would be full of very great events; nor would it 
be unadorned with ſeveral excellent characters, both 


of the political and of the philoſophic kind. 


Hr was proceeding on this ſubject, when his 
attention was recalled to the Roman hiſtory by the 
following note, which was brought to him from 
his tutor. 


„% Dear SIR, 


* I trouble you with this note to deſire the 
* favour of you to make my proper excuſes to our 
noble young friend for not waiting on him to 
* breakfaſt, according to his obliging invitation. 
* Happy am I; that though I ſhall not enjoy the 
« pleaſure of the company of my dear three friends 
this morning, yet I ſhall have the conſcious ſa- 
* tisfaction that I am employed among my books 
in their ſervice. 


* IncLostd I take the liberty to ſend you a 
paper; the contents of which will be perhaps 
* the more acceptable and agreeable to you, as I 
* know you intend, after breakfaſt, to make a 

« morning's 


Bock I. 


«morning's viſit to your Italian ru at 
the Palaazo Wr "if? 


2 a * 


ads incloſed: paper was 4s. follows. 
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QUINTVUS. FABLUS MAXIMUS 


RULLIAN US. 


HE hiſtory of this great man may be per- 
haps conſidered by you, my dear fellow- 


ſtudents, as one of the beſt examples of a long 


life, diligently employed in great public buſineſs. 


AccoRDINGLY I have drawn up this paper of 
his e not in my * manner, but rather 


* 
* N 
9 * 5 14 I * o EF * 7 ” * 
. ; : 
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„The family of the Marc hei Marni is one of thoſe few 
families at preſent in Rome, who ſay, that they can trace their 
illuſtrious pedigree back to the times of the P Nr and ſill 
more old republic. 

The Maſfimi claim to be deſcendants of 1 no leſs a * 
than that of the antient Fabii Maximi : it is certain, that they 
can trace themſelves back under this denomination as far as the 


tenth century, when, it is well known, they were a moſt, 
powerful family in Rome. It is indeed almoſt beyond all doubt, 


that they are of antient Roman blood. They are at preſent 


divided in two branches; the Mafimi of Ara Cab ; - and the 


Maſſimi delle Colonne. Theſe denominations are taken from the 


aces and ornaments of their houſes in modern Rome ; one 
near the church of Ara Cœli; and the other being ad- 


with a circular portico ſupported by ſtately 'columns of | 


the Doric order, the architecture of Bu/dazzare Peruzzi. 

This laſt is the palace here ſpoken of; and the eſtate be- 
longing to this branch of the tamily, is at Preſent about 1500 /. 
- ſterling per annum. The family of 4a Cz/; is not ſo rich. 
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in the form « of a chronological table. On the firſt 
ſight of it, you will immediately obſerve; that 
from the time of his entering into à public cha- 
racter, as curule ædile, to the laſt time that we 
find him declared Princeps Jenatis ; z is a ace of no 
leſs than Forty nine years, You will. o ſee by it 
the ſeveral great. poſts, of which he was at dif- 
| ferent times poſſeſſed, | Some few lines are added 
to theſe. articles ; 3 expreſſing briefly ſome of the 
great actions which he performed } in thoſe illuſtrious 
ſtations, For he was truly great; not by the pre- 
ferments which he got for himſelf; but by what 
he did for the Et while poſſeſſed of them, 


 PermMIT. me to add a with for the ſake of 
Exelaud; that thoſe of you, my worthy friends, 
who ſhall chuſe a public life, may have that life: 
lengthened to the ſame old age, which this father 
of the Roman parliament attained. But whatever 
may be the lene cr life; whatever the heighth 
and number public honours, with which, for 
the ſake-of your country, you may be bleſſed; I 
have à ſtrong and rational hope, that you will all 
die, much more full of n N cither of 
honours or of years. 11117 
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Chranological Table of the Life of Fan Us 
Maximus RULLIANUS. 


Anno ante Chriftum 
329. In this year Fabius was choſen 6 


ædile: in which office of magiſtrature he ſeems 
to have been remarkably active in the diſcovery, 
and conſequently in the ſuppreſſion of ſome unac- 
countable and very dreadful diſorders; which then 
much diſgraced the annals of this city. | 


32 3. In this year he was choſen magiſter egui- 
tum by Papirius Curſor. 


You, my dear friends, are very well acquainted 

with the military hiſtory of that famous dictator ; 
and I remember to have heard you obſerve in con- 
verſation, that this Papirius was, as it were, the 
King of Pruffia of his times; in regard to his in- 
defatigable perſeverance in military labours, and 
in his remarkably ſtrict diſcipline of his troops. 
Theſe circumſtances certainly confer great honour 
on the character of Fabius alſo; whom, though 
then a young man, this great commander choſe 
thus as his firſt lieutenant- general. 


Ir is obſerved by Livy, that Papirius carried 
his ſeverity ſometimes even to cruelty : till being 


made ſenſible * his own — that ſo very 
rigid 


2 
— 
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rigid a goverment does not produce, on the whole, 
any good, even in military affairs; he was obliged 
to ſoften his temper, at leaſt in appearance, and 
to mix with the ſeverity of his government ſome 
acts of mildneſs and mercy. But before this 
change took place, he had been very near de- 
ſtroying the life even of a Fabius. 

' You know very well, how Fabius, in the ab- 
ſence of Pepirius, obſerving a very advantageous 
opportunity of attacking the enemy, ventured ta 
diſobey the dictator's orders; and thus, for the 
fake of the public, hazarded his own head. For 
that this action was the effect, not ſo much of 
youthful ardour, as of real military conduct, ap- 
pears, I think, manifeſtly byf the greatneſs of the 
victory; which he gained in conſequence of it; 
and in which no leſs than twenty thouſand of the 
Samnites, thoſe formidable enemies of Rome, were 
cut off. You know alſo, how for this action Fa- 
bius was brought to the block by the ſevere dicta- 
tor (a ſecond Torgquatus); and icarce ſaved from 
execution by the intreaties of the whole ſenate, 


people, and army of Rome. However, let me not, 


in favour of Fabius, miſrepreſent this affair. For 
if Papirius was too ſevere, it muſt be owned on 
the other ſide, that the action of young Fabius 
was not juſtifiable ſtrictly ſpeaking. In bello cert? 


& in pace oportet legitima ſemper pati imperia. 
N 2 Obedience. 
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Obedience is certainly one of the en and Wer 
virtues of youth. | 


o 1 


320. In this year, probably as a mark of 


public gratitude for his having expoſed himſelf to 


ſuch extreme dangers for the public ſervice, Fabius 
was elected conſul. The hiſtory of this year is full 
of confuſion and uncertainty ; but, according to 
ſome authors quoted by Livy, Fabius gained in it 
a freſh vicbory, and triumphed over the Samnites. 
He is ſaid in this m6 o to IE 5 00 
eyen into Apulia. 


319. In this year of public misfortune and 
diſhonour, he was appointed interrex. with M. Va- 
lerius. In that office he named for conſuls, that 
great general, Publilius Philo; and alſo (what is 
very remarkable) Papirius Curſor; the very perſon 
by whom he had been himſelf three you's, before 
brought to the block. 


313. He himſelf is named di#ator : Publilius 
and Papirius Curſor being the conſuls under him. 


He gains a great victory over the Samnites near 


Sora. 


308. Cnosen conſul the ſecond time. Gains 

a great victory over the Etruſcans near Sutrium: 
and penetrates r Fe hitherto impaſſable 
boundary 
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boundary of the Roman power) the Ciminian foreſt, 
into the interior parts of Tuſcany. In a ſecond 
victory near Perugia he totally defeats the enemy ; 
and obliges them to make a truce with Rome for 
thirty years enſuing. About this time he received 
the ſenate's orders to name a dictator to command 
againſt the Samnites. He names Papirius Curſor : 
As eat ANGER patrie remittens. 


307. On account of his noble behaviour in 
Tuſcany, Fabius is again elected conſul the third 
time, He gains great victories over four nations; 
the Samnites, Marſi, Umbri, and Peligni; all in 
the ſpace of this one year. | 


306. He is named by the ſenate proconſul in 
Samnium; and gains another victory over that war- 
like nation. 


O my dear fellow-ſtudents, in this our preſent 
compilation of the moſt illuſtrious characters of 
antient Rome, I am obliged thus frequently to 
ſpeak of their military heroiſms. Military merit 
indeed is to the generality of readers the moſt 
ſtriking and ſplendid part of the Roman hiſtory. 
The military virtues of the Fabii, Papirii, &c. are 
alſo, I muſt own, worthy objects of ſtudy ; and 
will continue to, be uſeful examples, as long as the 
world ſhall continue to deſerve the heavy ſcourge 
and curſe of wars, Yet let me breathe a wiſh, 


N 3 | that 
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that I was employed in a, work more worthy of my 


happy profeſſion, that I was converſing with you 


at preſent on another ſubject: I mean, on the long 
PACIFIC life, the venerable poverty, the holy old 
age, and almoſt chriſtian death of the contemporary 
of Fabius, Phocion; Phocion, the ſecond Socrates 
of Athens. | | 


303. In this year we have the ſatisfaction to 
find Fabius in an office of civil magiſtrature ; the 
cenſorſhip. In this office he was author of a new 
and very important regulation of the great legiſla- 
tive aſſemblies of the Roman people. What this 
regulation was, I really cannot tell: for Livy's ac- 
count of it is very conciſe; and it is explained by 
Mr. Hooke in a very different manner from that 
in which it ſeems to have been underſtood by 
Machiavel, when writing his Politici diſcorfi, But 
however this may be, (for ſurely you cannot ex- 
pect from a clergyman any explication of ſuch 
difficult political queſtions) you will give me leave 
to obſerve with pleaſure, that it was on this account 
that the title of MAXIMUS was given to Fa- 
bius and his family ; on the deſcendants of which 
it ſtill continues, though above two thouſand years 
are ſince elapſed. This Hof title was conferred 
on him, even by the warlike Romans, not for any 
of his numerous military heroiſms, but for a work 

of 


See bis character in the Appendix to this Volume. 
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of peace, and political civil wiſdom. Let me alſo 
add, that Fabius Rullianus is celebrated in hiſtory 
for other works of peace; particularly for his care 
in preſerving plenty in the city and country of 


300. Di#ator the ſecond time. He has the 
happineſs to quiet the inſurrection of the Marfi by 


one battle only. 


299. IT is ſaid by ſome authors, that the con- 
ſulſhip was now again unanimouſly offered to him : 
but that he declined the offer; and in its ſtead 
accepted, with Papirius Curſor, the civil office of 
curule ædile, The reaſon given for this conduct 
does particular honour to his memory. For, this 
year being a year of peace, he thought he could 
do more good to the public in the curule than in 
the conſular chair: and therefore preferred th 
choice of the inferior office. 


297, ChosEN conſul, In this his fourth con- 
ſulſhip, his activity in the ſervice of his country 
ſtill continued unabated : for, during the ſpace of 
this year, he is ſaid to have encamped in no lefs 


than eighty-ſix different places of the enemy's 


country; and his brother-conſul Decius in forty- 


five, He gained alſo by his conduct a very hard- 
N 4 fought 
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fought battle. But of all the tranſactions relative 
to this his conſulſhip, there ſeems none more wor- 
thy of your attention than the modeſty and gene- 
roſity with which he behaved, when it was unani- 
moully offered him by the whole aſſembly of the 
people. I cannot pretend to deſcribe it better, 
than by copying from Livy his ſhort ſpeech on 
that occaſion. , Quid ſe jam ſenem ac .perfunfum 
Iaboribus Iaborumque præmiis ſollicitarent? Nec cor. 
Poris, nec animi vigorem remanere eundem : & for- 
tunam ipſam vereri, ne cui deorum nimia fit jam in 
ſe, & conſtautior, quam velint humane res, videatur. 
Et ſe glorige ſentorum ſuccreviſſe; & ad ſuam gloriam 
aſſurgentes alias Lætum adſpicere : nec bonores 
magnos fortiſſimi: viris Rome, nec honoribus deeſſe 
feortes viros. Lib. x. c. 13. 


296. Ix this year Fabius did not only decline 
the conſulſhip with his uſual modeſty ; (modeſty, 
which exalts both public and private, both manly 
and youthful merit, in the ſame great proportion 
in which pride lowers and debaſes it) he even ab- 
ſolutely refuſed that honour. Notwithſtanding the 
unanimity of the people in his election, and the 
ardent ſollicitations of the nobility in perſuading 
him to accept it, he was firm, though decent, in 
his refuſal : and this from a principle of true and 
wiſe patriotiſm. For he rightly judged, that thus 

, ſo 


ſo frequently to) entruſt the ſame high offices of 
the republic to the ſame perſons, might form a pre- 


cedent highly dangerous to the national liberty. 


The ſecurity of his country's freedom he ſincerely 
preferred to his own exaltation; nor could his ge- 
nerous mind ſtoop to ſuch Jow = mean ambition, 
as that in which during the times of Roman dege- 
neracy a Marius or Ceſar prided themſelves. 


295. Ix this year, there being a general and 
great alarm, that the Etruſcans, Samnites, and 


Cauls were uniting their forces, and marching to- 


gether to the ſiege of Rome; the conſulſbip was 
ardently and unanimouſly offered to Fabius; and 
by him, notwithſtanding his great age, willingly, 
though modeſtly, accepted. In this time of ge- 
neral terror, he took the field with the greateſt 
ardour; and turned that terror into the enemies 
country, into the inmoſt parts of which he pe- 
netrated. 


IT was during the campaigns of this his fb 
. conſulſhip, that his beloved collegue, P. Decius, 
devoted himſelf for his country; as was obſerved 
in our converfation laſt night. 


O my dear friends, with what pleaſure have I 


obſerved, while in England, the noble rapture 


Which ſhone in your eyes, while attending to the 
ſolemn 
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folemn funeral ſang on ſome of the heroes of Jrael 
in ſome of HandePs Oratorios? I forget, whether 
it is in his Sampſon, or in his Maccabeus. 


Bring the laurel : bring the bays : 
Strew the herſe : and ftrew the ways, &c. 


With the /ame noble rapture you can (I am ſure) 
now form in your imaginations the ſolemn ſcene 
of Decius's funeral; and highly applaud the friend- 
ly and generous behaviour of Fabius on that occa- 
fon. Intermiſſd omnium aliarum rerum curd, Fabius 
cullegæ funus cum omni bonore laudibuſque meritis 
celebrat, non fine multis militum lacrymis, 


293. In this year, Fabius roſe to the high 
rank and dignity of princeps ſenatiis Romani. 


292. Fabius Gurges, the brave and worthy ſon 
of Fabius Rullianus, was now choſen conſul. What- 
ever pleaſure his father might receive on this oc- 
caſion, yet being apprehenſive of the natural in- 
experience of youth, he wiſhed (for the ſake of 
his ſon as well as his country) that this election 
had been delayed for fome few years. His ap- 
prehenſions were too much juſtified by the event. 
Young Fabius was routed in Samnium ; and would 
probably have ſunk under the public contempt in 
Rome, if he had not been ſaved and ſupported by 
the timely aſſiſtance of this good and wiſe father. 


Scarce 
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gcarce ever was there beheld a more amiable ſcene 
of paternal love. To recover his ſon's credit, this 
prince of the ſenate forgot all his own high digni- 
ty. He condeſcended to ſerve even as lieutenant 
during the reſt of the campaign. In that poſt he 
privately directed his ſon in all his military prepa- 
rations, marches, and encampments ; all of which 
now appeared regulated with the moſt exact care 
and accurate diſcipline. Even in the field of 
battle, notwithſtanding his great age, he appeared 
in arms, like another Priam but with better 
ſucceſs. For, by his bravery, he had there the 
happineſs of perſonally ſaving the life of his be- 
loved ſon; and, by his conduct, of gaining a very 
glorious victory for him: for on him he ſtudiouſly 
contrived to turn all the merit and all the praiſe. 


291. Fabius has the happineſs to ſee his ſon, 
now proconſul in Samnium, behave in a diſpute 
with the conſul of the year, L. Poſthumius, with 
all proper ſpirit, wiſdom, and moderation. He 
afterwards has the pleaſure to ſee him enter Rome 
in triumph on account of the laſt year's victory ; 
and to follow him, as his attendant and lieutenant, 
in that ſolemn proceſſion to the temples on the 
Capitoline hill, 


O my dear friends, there is not, I believe, any 
wiſh, which your youthful hearts breathe with 
more 

* Vid, Eneid. ii. 
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more ardour, than that before the grey — of 
.your dear parents deſcend i into the grave, you may 
be able to gladden their eyes with the ſight of 
ſome public honours acquired by your. merit. But 
bow uncertain are all public honours ? Tour own 
merits, the aſſiſtance of your parents, may be all 


ineffectual i in the attainment of them. Providence 
itſelf perhaps, in kindneſs to you, may diſappoint 


all ſuch purſuits. Give me leave then to add my 


wiſhes, that the views of all this company may be 
principally directed to another more certain and 


really far more noble object. My dear pupil will 


explain to you what I mean: Viz. the daily tri- 


umphs of beneficence ; (which attend his life, em- 


ployed as It is in an | uninterrupted ſeries of works 


of charity: actions which muſt convey the Big beſt 


pleaſure to good and wiſe parents) the heartfelt 
honours of a virtuous conſcience; of which his 


heavenly Father is the continual giver to him. 


[CRIT O's pupil, on caſting his eyes over the 
preceding paragraph, ſtarted at its unexpected 
contents : but he recovered himſelf immediately ; 
and then, in reading it to his two young friends, 
fo altered the turn of its expreſſions, as entirely to 
omit the compliment to himſelf, and yet retain all 
the good advice of his tutor, He then haſtened 


to the peruſal of the following article.] 


289. IN 
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289. In the cenſus of this year, Fabine is 
again declared princeps ſenaths. In relation to that 
high dignity, it is remarkable, that it continued 
uninterruptedly for three generations in the Fabien 
family : both the father and ſon of Fabius Maxinus 
IN having Veen elke with i 1 


2867 Didtator, the third time. In this . 
he had the happineſs to complete an accomtnods - 
tion and reconciliation between the two great and 
contending parties of this nation: the ſame: kind 
of happineſs, as that, which crowned the conclu- 
ſion of the long and glorious life of Camillus. 


280.1, Fabius is again declared ; princepy"ſenatis  : 
his ſon being now eenſor; and his friend's ſon, P. ; 
Decius Tertius, being conſul. About this) time 
Cineasz: the embaſſador of king Hyrrhus, came to 
Rome. The Roman ſenate, upon whom that Gre- 
cian orator looked as an aſſembly of kings, muſt 
ſurely have appeared ſtill more majeſtic in his ſight, 
on account of the yenersþlg: ahnden of this nt a 


3 prince, the Roman M. 55 be 
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Arrzx the peruſal of this paper, the young 
gentlemen dreſſed themſelves ; and went out to 
make their viſit at the Palazzo Maſſimi. With 
the ſight of the buſts, ſtatues, conſular faſces, 


Etruſcan urns, and other antique curioſities in 


that palace, they were highly entertained, They 
were ſhewn alſo the apartment called di Pirro : 

in which, till lately, ſtood that noble coloſſal ſtatue 
of king FPyrrbus; which is now placed fronting 
the ſtairs leading up to the Muſæum in the 
Capitol. | 

* * 


** 


In the afternoon, Crito's pupil having pro- 
poſed to make an excurſion into the country for 


two or three days towards Tivoli and Palæſtrina; 


it was with the greateſt willingneſs, that the com- 
pany met at the venerable remains of the Porta 
Collatina. From thence they took the road to 
Tivoli. During the firſt eight or ten miles of this 
journey, their diſcourſe turned on various ſubjects, 
and was enlivened with much youthful chearful- 
neſs. The converſation However at length began 
to flag, when the youngeſt of the company look- 
ing out of the coach- window, obſerved that Italy 
in all reſpects ſeemed to be calculated for the prin- 
cipal ſchool of painting: its cities being filled 
with the works of the moſt eminent painters and 

ſculptors; 


= EW. 
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ſculptors 3 and its n. Rs 
ſcenes: for landſkips. | 


THE e of Rome was then indeed in its 
higheſt ſplendor : its graſs and corn being both 
{till green; and the Sabine mountains, which 
magnificently terminate it, fell in many parts 
white with ſnow. 


PLEASING and grand as this proſpect is, (re- 
plied Crito's pupil with half a ſigh) how inferior 
is it to our own dear country ? In this wide and 
naturally moſt fertile plain, where is there to be 
ſeen any thing like one of our beautiful planta- 
tions, like one of our neat cottages ? The natural 
beauty too of the graſs will be ſoon deſtroyed by 
the ſummer's heats; and the whole campania ren- 
dered uninhabitable by the peſtilential air attending 
them, Great reaſon ſurely have we all to think 
ourſelves happy in our healthy, PREY. ever 
verdant, 


Ka, Maxapim vnc, nv (xeavides 
Auvpai Tiprrvesoiv, 


Bur particularly happy is the country-gentle- 
man of England, who every year ſees ſome new 
plantation riſe on his lands; and (what is much 
more important) ſees continually all around him his 

country- 
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country: neighbours comfortably. clothed; lodged; 
and fed; made happy by (thoſe two chief inſtru- 
ments of a national benevolent providence) the 
public liberty, and commerce of their country; 
and in the next degree, by their own induſtry =, 
the * of their landlord. bis. "44 \ 


Hi e 5 acres who enjoys in 1 peace, 1181 
Or makes his neighbours glad, if be increaſe ; 
_ Whoſe cbearful tenants bleſs their early toil, 
et to their Lord owe more than to their ſoil; 
5 Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, . 
Fur future buildings, future navies grow; 
_ May, bis plantations Aretcb from down to t | 


1 Ol Hos 4 ung, and then 1 4 town | , 


. 0 this 2 RAS N Crito wie a 
ſmile. of the moſt benevolent charity) in its higheſt 
and, nobleſt degree always attend you, my dear 
pupil! and, in imitation of you, may I alſo, in, 
that pleaſant country-pariſh, the living of which 
your kind father has lately moſt generouſly be- 
ſtowed on me, be always ſo happy, as to have 
ſome little works of planting, ſtudy, and charity con- 
tinually on my hands ! —But yet let us. not under- 


value the country, in which we arg at preſent. | 


Theſe very plains, though wanting houſes and 
trees, yet otherwiſe how beautiful are they ? How 
tc is che Roman campagna in many Parts 

var.ed 


. WV woo 
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varied with hillocks and dales; and how great a 
quantity of corn does it even now produce; eſpe- 
cially: on its ſea-coaſt, which we lately viſited, near 
Corneto and Civita Verthia? Happy, happy indeed; 
would this country be, if (to ſpeak in your poetic 
ſtile). the goddeſs. of Health could ſhed? her gra- 
cious influence over it; either from the place of 
her ruined temple near the Colline gate; or from 
that ſmall lake and its floating iſlands, by which 
we are now paſſing; and which; at "ay 
antiently dedicated to her, 


Ir I am not miſtaken; ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, it was about that period of 291; 
time, to which you have now. kindly led us in 
your lectures, that Afrulapins himſelf is ſaid to 
have been brought to Rome on the very account 
which you mention, I have lately been looking 
over, at our noble friend's lodgings, ſeveral an- 
tique coins, that ſeem to have reference to his 
voyage from Epidaurus hither ; as well as ſeveral 
beautiful drawings of the temples, &c. on his 
Inſula Tiberina; while in its full magnificence - 
and ſplendor. But let me not talk of thoſe pleaſing 
and amuſing ſubjects at preſent. I ſhould be very 
glad to hear your opinion of the real nature of 
that peſtilential air, cattiva aria; which is ſo great 
an obſtacle to the modern patriots of Rome in their 
projects for repeopling this country. 

Yor. I. O WAT 
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War I have heard on that ſubje& in conver- 
ſation with ſome naturaliſts, replied Crito, is, that 
during the autumnal months, the low lands along 
the coaſt of Italy, from Naples almoſt to Genes, 
are extremely unwholeſome. The low lands on 
each ſide of our river Thames are, you know, the 
ſame at that time of the year. But the air of the 
Italian marſhes-is full of a much more malign, and 
even deadly, poiſon ; in proportion probably to 
the greater quantity of damp vapours exhaled 
here by the more violent heat of the ſun, 


Bur beſides theſe damps, there are other very 
poiſonous vapours which rife during autumn in 
ſeveral places of Italy, from the burnt minerals of 
its ſtrange ſoil. You have heard of the dreadful 
effects of the Mofete near Naples: ſævamque ex- 
halat opaca Mephitim. Something ſimilar perhaps 
may be the caſe in the plains round Rome : many 
parts of which, though neither low nor wet, are 
yet very peſtilential. But look on the hills round 
you in this proſpect. They are all full of the re- 
mains of extinguiſhed volcanoes; which probably 
raged, before the flood, with greater fury than 
Atna or Veſuvius at preſent. Naturaliſts alſo tell 
us, that moſt part of the ſoil of theſe extenſive 
Roman plains, which lie at their feet, has * 
through the operation of the fire. 


Bur 
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Bur however all this may be, it is certainly an 
error to think, that the bad air of this country is 
totally a modern complaint. We find the antient 
hiſtorians continually ſpeaking of plagues and ſick- 
neſſes at Rome. Some of them call its climate 
tælum grave: and I remember, that Livy puts in 
the mouth of a Raman who lived 340 years before 
the birth, of our Saviour, exactly the very ſame 
complaint of this Campagna di Roma, which one 
of its modern inhabitants would make: Eufamup 


in LATER. & 0 cirgd urbem ſolo , 


Iu) from: difficult: d Crito e FEY | 


ſhort pauſe} to conceive how fuch a country ſhould 


firſt become inhabited. When once filled with 
inhabitants, it is no wonder that they ſhould be 
able to ſubſiſt: for the draining. of marſhes (as 
has been lately done near Leghorn by that bene- 
volent patriot Marquis Ginori) the cultivation of 
fields, the cutting down the woods, the fires in 
the towns, and even the breath of animals (when 


not too cloſely crowded together) will greatly mend 


the air. This was probably the caſe in thoſe ages, 
when theſe Latian plains were filled with many 
little nations; and afterwards when the loſs of 
thoſe nations was ſupplied by a vaſt an 


and its extenſive ſuburbs; 
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Vid. lib. vii. c. 38. 
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Ex after the removal of the ſeat of the em- 
pire from Rome to Conſtantinople, the Campagna di 
Roma continued tolerably cultivated and inha- 
bited ; till about the middle of the eighth centu- 
ry; when it was laid deſolate by the incurſions of 
the Lombards and Saracens. From that period, its 
cultivation greatly ceaſed, the air grew continually 
worſe and worle, and the n of its enen 
* and * 


thi the reſidence of the popes at Ae 
Rome was at its loweſt ebb: it had then no more 
than ſixteen thouſand inhabitants. Since the re- 
turn of the popes, it has been gradually recover- 
ing itſelf. By this laſt years account, the number 
of its inhabitants is more than one hundred and 
thirty thouſand. The country alſo, as well as the 
city, has probably ſomewhat recovered . tho 
not in proportion. 


Bur let us, 11 you "Ag turn our thoughts to 
the times of antient Rome. For, whatever is the 
occaſion of the preſent deſolation of this Campagna, 


it is certain that in antient times it was full of 
many villages and towns. - In the early ages of 
the Roman republic, every little ſpot of theſe vaſt 


plains had its particular owner, who lived on its 


produce, and conſequently was obliged to culti- 


vate it with the greateſt induſtry, How different 
. a from 
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from the preſent ſolitary ſcene ? It was then full 
of a numerous people; ſkilful in agriculture, that 
moſt uſeful of the arts of peace : and proper for 
. undergoing the greateſt en danger, and 
labour of war. 


Aut raſtris terram domat, aui ſec eppida bello. 


Their continued culture of theſe plains produced 
among them a national ſimplicity of life and fru- 
gality; and conſequently a ſure though moderate 
ſupport for each family. The further conſequences 
of this rural induſtry were ſtill more noble: firm- 
neſs of mind; liberty; independance; ſuperiority 
to corruption; contempt of diſhonourable or un- 
juſt wealth; a ſenſe of generoſity; of juſtice; and 
of religious gratitude to the givers of the ſeveral 
fruitful ſeaſons of the year. 5 


— Patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta juventus; 
Sacra Deum, ſanctique patres : extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 

* «„ #* 

Tr1s quotation from Virgil, together with what 
Crito had been obſerving juſt before, ſeemed great- 
ly to affect his good pupil. He fat for ſome time 
in filence, and then turned his eyes with reſpect 


and love on his tutor. To a perſon (ſaid he) who 
"WS 18 


* 
* 
8 
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is to be ſo happy as to paſs his life at home in the 


country, what an advantage is it to have ſurveyed 


in his youth the infru#ive ſcene of this agri Ro- 


mani? Theſe very fields perhaps have ſeen 


parvoque potentem 
Fabricium, & te ſulco, Serrane *, ſerentem. 


Some part of this Campagna certainly 
—— duros Curiorum eſt paſſa ligones. f 


I po not know, ſaid Crito, looking out of the 
coach-window to the right, whether in this pro- 
ſpect you can diſtinguiſh a round hill, which ſtands 
cloſe under tbaſe lofty mountains of Tuſculum. That 
Hill is called Monte Porzio, and the neighbouring 
fields Prati Porzi. In our return from Palæſtrina 
to Rome by way of Freſcati, we ſhall go cloſe by 
it: and I ſhall then take the liberty to put into 
your hands a ſhort paper of ſome few lines which 
I copied this morning from Plutarch. You will 


have great pleaſure in reading it there, eſpecially 


as you will recolle& that Monte Porzio and the 
Prati Porzi were the Sabine farm of the Cato fa- 
mily; and that the Sabine Villa of Curius, if his 

cottage 


Atilius Serranus, conſul for the firſt time in the year be- 
fore our Lord's nativity 267. He was contemporary to Fabri- 
cius and Curius, and nearly related to Marcus Atilius Regulus. 
See alſo Valerius Maximus, lib. iv. c. 4. 
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cottage deſerves that name, ſtood in that neigh- 
bourhood . 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company after ſome ſhort pauſe for recollection, I 
lately found, in turning over ſome books of Ro- 
man antiquities, an account of an aqueduct which 
was built by that public-ſpirited hero, Curius, 
while cenſor : the expences of it being paid out 
of the profits which he made in his campaigns 
againſt king Pyrrbus, and of which he reſerved 
no part for himſelf. As that aquedu&t came to 
Rome from the river Anio, beginning at a place 
two or three miles above Tivoli, it muſt probably 
have been carried along the ſide of this very road. 
I wiſh we could diſtinguiſh any of its ruins. 


272. 


I am ſure, I wiſh I could give you any infor- 


mation in that point, replied Crit: but I am 
afraid, that we mult not often expect to find either 
in Rome, or in its neighbourhood, any conſiderable 
and certain remains of buildings erected ſo early 

O4 | as 
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us the republican times. To ſupply this defect, we 

muſt (while engaged in the ſtudy of this part of 
the Roman hiſtory) generally content ourſelves with 
the landſkip of the country, with the view of 
theſe hills and mountains, plains and valleys, rocks 
and rivers, which are often mentioned in the hiſto- 
ry of thoſe times, and which remain unchangeable 
and eternal monuments of it. 


WariLz the company yas engaged in this con- 
verſation, the coach ſtopt at that bridge over the 
Anio, which is twelve miles diſtant from Rome, 
and three from Tivoli. It is called Ponte Lucan; 
according to the opinion of Eſ/chinardi, becauſe it 
was firſt built about the time that the Romans con- 
quered Lucavia ; that is in the times of Curius. 
But it ſeems to have been rebuilt in the imperial 

ages; and moſt probably by that Plautius, go- 
vernor pf Ihria, whoſe maſly ſepulchral tower is 
ſtill ſtanding at one end of it: and who perhaps 
Is the ſame Plautius that accompanied Claudius 
Cæſar in his expedition into Britain. 


AFTER having paſſed ſome time in reading part 
of the long inſcriptions ſtill remaining on ſome 
marble tablets erected before that mauſolæum, the 
company ſat down on the parapet-wall of the 
bridge; and, while the horſes were nn re- 
ſumed their former converſation. 


2 e . _ wy . A. 
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THERE 
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Tarzre is not perhaps (ſaid Crito, opening a 
paper on which there were ſome notes for the re- 
freſhment of his memory) in all the long hiſtory 
of Rome, any thing more ſtriking, or inſtructive, 
than the nobleneſs of mind, which the antient 
heroes of this nation ſhewed in deſpiſing wealth 
and its attendants, avarice or luxury. The prin- 
cipal example of this kind of Romas virtue is ge- 
nerally and juſtly ſuppoſed to be that of Curius. 


CURIE 


6 RIUS had the glory to conquer Pyrrbus; 
> that brave deſcendant of Achilles; that moſt 
warlike of all the royal ſucceſſors of Alexander the 
Great ; that type of Hannibal. 


CURIUS expelled him out of Tah, and re- 
duced the whole of this large, rich, and beautiful 
part of Europe to the Roman dominion. For the 
Roman dominion was then extended from the moſt 
northern parts of Tuſcany to the moſt ſouthern 
point of the kingdom of Naples : which two points 
were the boundaries of antient Italy, Yet this 
very ſame Curius; when the Roman ſenate, in di- 
viding ſome of the conquered lands, allotted four- 
teen acres to each of his ſoldiers, and (on account 
'of his rank and . fifty to himſelf; declined 
that 
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that offer: ſaying, that it was unworthy of a true 
patriot not to be fully ſatisfied with the ſame pro- 
portion of property, which made ſo many thou- 
ſands of his countrymen contented and happy. 


O my dear fellow-travellers, towards the end 
of this week we ſhall probably have the pleaſure 
of paſſing a day or two at Præneſte 7. While we 

ſhall be ſurveying the antiquities of that city, will 
it not furniſh freſ> matter for ſome amuſing re- 
flections, if we recollect, that it was to hat place 
280. that Pyrrbus advanced in his expedition againſt 
Rome, and from tbat hill viewed theſe plains of 
Latium ? Great part of our time will be employed 

in walking about the extenſive ruins of the fa- 
mous temple of Fortune. May we not then pleaſe 
ourſelves with the imagination, that Pyrrbus pol- 
fibly might on that ſpot have had ſome ſhort con, 
verſation with his friend Cyneas, on the various 
events of his own life, and on the ſurprizing cha- 
racter and manners of the Roman nation at that 
time ? 


»- Yes - Win am mb aa an ama 
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How gloriouſly indeed muſt theſe have ſhone h 
in the eyes of Pyrrhus ; eſpecially if compared by te 
| him le 


* Vide Plinii, lib. xviii. c. 4 - 15. k 


+ Prenefle, or (according to its antient name) Palefrina, is 
about nine miles to the ſouthward of Tivoli. 
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him to the idleneſs, luxury, and baſe corruption 
of the Tarentines? How awful muſt the temperance 
and other virtues of a Curius or Fabricius have 
appeared to him; eſpecially if contraſted with the 
character of a Demetrius, and of thoſe other diſ- 
ſolute princes, with whom, in his former years, he 
had been acquainted in the eaſtern courts ? 


War alſo muſt have been the meditations of 
| Cyneas on the ſame ſubject? In {taly he had pro- 


bably converſed with many learned men of the 


lialic or Pythagorean ſect: in Greece, and particu- 
larly at Athens, he muſt have known many philo- 
ſophers, whether of the academic, peripatetic, or 
perhaps of the Stoic ſchool. For, if I am not 
miſtaken, he was a diſciple of Demoſthenes, and 
about contemporary with Theophraſtus and Zeno. 
Among theſe numerous pbiloſophers he muſt have 
ſeen ſeveral by their profligacy and idleneſs diſ- 
gracing their learned and venerable profeſſion ; ſe- 
veral alſo ſincerely paſſing a long life in ſtudious 
induſtry, in ſtrict ſelf-government, in continual 
abſtinence and voluntary poverty. But what muſt 
have been his thoughts, in having found the illi- 
terate city of Rome at leaſt as virtuous as the 
learned Athens; in having ſeen a Curius and Fabri- 
cius practiſing the moſt auſtere virtues, though not 
knowing perhaps what was meant by the word 
* philoſophy ?? 

WrarT 
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Wu Ax is to be ſaid on this ſubject? In general 
indeed, virtue (as a Cebes might expreſs it) joy- 
fully looks down from her exalted throne on all 
the ſciences, as being her natural allies, or rather 
her native ſubjects. But, thanks to God, her ever- 
laſting dominion is independent of their ſupport; 
her univerſal ſceptre is graciouſly ſtretched forth 
over vaſt tracts of the globe, where they cannot 
boaſt of having been of any ſervice to her. Par- 
don me, my indulgent fellow - ſtudents, for this 
rapture. But indeed how often have we read, in 
books of travels into the moſt ſavage countries, 
inſtances of virtue which would not diſhonour 
Europe? How often have we obſerved in ſome of 
our Engliſh villages a thatched cottage, inhabited 
by fuch piety, devotion, contentment, induſtry, 
and temperance, as would highly. become the moſt 
eminent ſeats of learning ? I am ſure indeed, that 
1 have the greateſt reaſon to expect and hope, that 
in the country-pariſh, the rectory of which has been 
lately moft bountifully beſtowed on me by my good 
pupils good father, I ſhall find in the families of 
the pooreſt day-hbourers many and many perſons 
of both ſexes infinitely better deſerving the glo- 
rious name of Chriſtian than myſelf. 


Bur let us return to our claſſical ſtudies. The 
triumph of Curius, after his victories over Pyrrhus 


and the luxurious Tarentines, preſented a ſpectacle 
| TV. far 
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far more rich and pompous, than what Rome had 
ever before ſeen, For, as Frenſhemius obſerves 
from Florus, in former triumphs the captives were 
ſubjects only of ſome neighbouring 7talian ſtates z 

the ſpoils conſiſted only of the plunder of. their 
plain inſtruments of agriculture or war, and in 
numerous droves of their cattle or horſes. But before 
Curius's triumphal chariot appeared four elephants. 
laden with their towers: a ſight as new, hut far 
more aſtoniſhing, than the Spaniſh horſes were at 
Tlaſcalla, or at Mexico in the times of the brave 
Guatimozin, The 1 were 1 1 the 


— — * - — - 


— W vitte ith XY gentes © 
Van variæ linguis, babitu tam veſtis & armis * 


Epirots, and T7 | Theſalions; Greeks, and Pr WR 
Macedonians, whoſe kings had lately carried their 
victorious arms even to the Indies, but whoſe coun- 
try had ever ſince been the ſcene of anarchy, and 
miſery, Their defeat by Curius was a freſh humi- 
lation. As to the ſpoils, they conſiſted, not only 
of thoſe really noble treaſures, I mean the works 
of the Grecian artiſts in ſculpture and painting; 
but of thoſe kinds of riches alfo, which, woula 
moſt readily captivate and corrupt the rougheſt 
and pooreſt minds. Heaps of filver and gold; 
and all 9 ornaments of e 3 luxury, which 
then 
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then for che firſt time made her entrance into the 
walls of Rome. 


Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent. 
Ila ſubit, mediæque minans illabitur urbi. 
0 8 ' 


ONE dear fir, (in faying this, Crito reſpectfully 
turned to the youngeſt and nobleſt of the com- 
pany) from a charitable motive, were lately pro- 
poſing to employ one of your countrymen, a ſtu- 
dent of painting now at Rome, in drawing for you 
a picture of one of the antient Roman triumphs. 
Why ſhould not you fix on this triumph of Curius 
for the ſubjeck? According to Florus, non temere 
ullus pulchrior in urbem, aut ſpeciofior triumphus in- 
travit. Beſides, it will give your good heart an 
opportunity to double your intended benefaction to 
your poor countryman; by employing him to draw 
a ſecond picture for you, as a companion and con- 
traſt to this firſt. I mean a painting, repreſenting 
Curius, when, immediately after all this triumphal 


{plendor, he retired with contentment and EE to 


his e cottage. 


| Hec limina victor 
Acides ſubiit; hec illum regia cepit. 


How much did you uſe to admire, while in Eng- 


land, a picture on that ſubje& by Pietro di Cortona, 
which 


a am www a. acm two tore Goo wo as ww« 


which is in the collection of one of the moſt wor- 
thy noblemen of our country? From your memo- 
ry of its compoſition, as well as from your own 
judicious imagination, you can eaſily give proper 
inſtructions to the painter here at Rome, as to 
his repreſentation of the cottage of Curius; its 
humble furniture; the happy family- table with its 
earthen diſh; of turnips; and this Roman hero 
pointing to it with one hand, and with the other 
tejecting all che rich we. VE bribes of the 
demie. | | 


* AM 3 cbliged aw replied the le 
youth, for theſe kind hints: and on my return to 


Rome, will immediately beg my friend to begin 


both theſe pictures. But in deſigning their com- 


poſition, he will be very deſirous, I know, to be 


aſſiſted by your learning, and by the bene volent 
ideas of your good mind. 


AFTER we had given « due attention this morn- 
ing to that paper on the character of Fabius Rul- 
lianus, with which you ſo kindly favoured us; 1 
took up (while I was dreſſing) one of the volumes 
of Rollin's Roman Hiſtory *; and read with plea- 
ſure the account of the nomination of Fabius 
Gurges, as ſucceſſor to his truly noble father, in 
the high ſtation of princeps ſenatis Romani. This 

account 


®* Vide lib. x. ſeQ. 5. 


—— — 


For at the court“ of the greateſt foreign prince of thi 
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7 account gives me now freſh pleaſure, when I re- of 
fle& that this nomination was made by _m— pre- tu 
| | ſent hero, Curius, then cenſor, c | de 
5 in 

=. ROLLIN 3 to Sy with particular de- th 
| | | light on that noble action of Fabius Gurges, which de 
F | probably was the immediate reaſon, that influenced on 
= Curius to confer on him ſo high an honour, 1 wh 
15 mean his truly noble behaviour, while abroad. of 
8 


bel that time, Fabius Gurges, with his three collegues ſor 
6 | of the embaſſy, ſupported the dignity of their fa- me 
9 BY milies and country in the noble Manner. Sud 
= virtute mores Romanos externis quoque nationibus ve- 
A 272. nerabiles reddidit. — No bad hint ſurely for us mo- his 
4 | dern travellers. For, though we are not public at 
| l | miniſters, yet we are all, while abroad, in ſome thi 
4] degree repreſentatives of our country. Gre 
1 | fan 
v | Taz converſation was here interrupted, firſt, cel. 
'\ by a ſervant of the adjoining inn, who brought the 


| to one of the company a glaſs of Sabine wine and feat 
1 water; and then by a fiſherman, who came on the The 
bridge with his angling rod. Crito's pupil en- 
tered into ſome converſation with the fiſherman 
relative to the plenty of fiſh, and other qualities alſo 


of Ron 
and 
* At the court of Ptolemy Philadelphuz, the great king of * 
Alexandria. See his character in Rollin's Antient Hiſtory, book l 
xvi. article 2. ſect. 9. 
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of that fmall ſtream; and then after ſome pauſe, - 
turning to the eldeſt of his young friends, O my 
dear friend; faid he; how does the hiſtory of Rome 


in theſe early ages recall to our memory (while 


thus ſeated on the ſolitary banks of the Anio) the 


| deſcription of the antient manners of Swiſſerland; 


on which I often had the pleaſure to hear you talk, 
while at Geneva or Laufum?; on the banks of ſome 
of the rapid and green, though clear; ſtreams of 
thoſe Alpine regions ? Of thole manners we ſaw 
ſome traces till remaining in the Dyper- Valais, the 
moſt romantic * Ar * the e JETT AR"! 

[2 | rains indeed, with gent blies psd 

his worthy friend, that during our claſſical ſtudies 
at Geneva, you uſed frequently to conſider the 
thirteen Swiſs cantons as a faint ſhadow of antient 
Greece, The city of Geneva you uſed in your 
fancy to compare to that of Athens: Berne to La- 
cedemon' : Zurich to Thebes : the paſſages among 
the rocks near Morgarten, where the Swiſs de- 
feated the Auſtrian army, to the ſtraights of 


Thermopyle *. 


Taz powerful canton of Berne may perhaps 
alſo r. ſome reſemblance to the republic of 
Rome: I mean in the time of Publicola, Menenius, 
and CG while Its territory was confined. 

Vol. I. b within 


* Vid. Stanyan's Account of Swiſerland. 
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within the limits of theſe plains and theſe hills. 
Yet how much more opulent are the magiſtrates 
of the leaſt Swiſs canton, than thoſe conſuls and 
dictators of Rome, or than the moſt famous ma- 
giſtrates of Greece, * * and 


Phocion ? 


How much more ſurprizing does 8 ſcene be- 
come in the times of Curius? At that time, as 
your tutor has juſt informed us, Rome was miſtreſs 
of the whole dutchy of Tuſcany, the whole eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate,” the whole kingdom of Naples: yet 
the private properties of its chief ſenators even 
tben amounted to ſcarce twenty acres of land with 
a little cottage z which cottage was their only 
houſe z which parcel of land vey cultivated. with 
their own hands. | | 


_ Even fo Jade. as 1n I ſecond 8 war, the 


eſtate of one of the principal perſons in the Ro- 


man nation (I mean Fabius Maximus) conſiſted of 
no more than nine acres. Even in ſtill later years, 
the whole noble family of the Ælii* (from which 
family, I believe, Marcus Aurelius deſcended) were 


all ſupported on one farm; and all lived in one 


farm-houſe; though they were not leſs in number 
than ſixteen, beſides their numerous offspring and 
their wives; one of whom was the daughter of 

| Paulus 


* Vid. Platarcb's Life of Paulus AÆmilius. 
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Paulus Emilius, and was very nearly allied to the 
families of Fabius Maximus; of Scipio; and of Cats 
the cenſor: | | | | 
Privatus illis cenſus erat bievis ; 
Commune magnum. | 


- TazsE ſtrange facts are ſcarcely either com- 
prehenſible or credible to a modern reader. 


In the hiſtory of the whole world there is not 
perhaps any thing parallel to them : except per- 
haps in the annals of ſome oriental countries. 1 
remember indeed reading, while at Cambridge, 
ſomething ſimilar to it in Ockley's hiſtory of the 
Saracens; According to that writer, Abubcker, Omar, 
Abudah, and other Arabian chiefs, lived as poorly 


as Curius, or Fabricius“. 
P 2 Bur 
® The calif Aubeler was ſovereign of all Arabia Felix, as 
well as of a very conſiderable part of Syria and Babylonia. 
Though a Muſulman, he is ſaid to have lived in great tem- 
perance: and, at his death, his whole inventory was valued 
at no more than five 2 of gold. — His ſucceſſor, the calif 
Omar, poſſeſſed the ſame dominions, with the addition of ſe- 
yeral other large and rich territories ; particularly the whole 
kingdom of Egypt, and the greateſt part of Perfia; yet his 
diet was nothing but barley-bread, — his palace a cottage of 


mud. — Abu Obeidah was general of the victorious armies of 
both theſe califs. He alſo was remarkable for his abſtinence and 
voluntary poverty; and is, on account of theſe and ſeveral other 
moral virtues, to be juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt illyftrious 
characters of the Mohametan world. -- How many luxurious 
— covetous Chriſtians ought to bluſh at reading ſuch cha- 
racters ? 
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Bur we are not ſo much to wonder at the vo. 
luntary poverty of theſe Arabian conquerors; when 
we conſider that in them it was founded on a re- 
ligious principle; whereas in theſe Roman heroes 
it reſted on that of patriotiſm ; z a far weaker and 
narrower baſis. 


Bur yet let me not, at leaſt in this country, too 
much depreciate the ſtrength of patriotiſm. For 
if you, my dear friend, (in ſaying this he turned 


to Crito's pupil) could juſt now, from your love 


of agriculture, think with ſuch pleaſure of the an- 


tient moſt diligent cultivation of this country, 


ſurely a young politician allo might receive conſi- 
derable advantage and inſtruction from ſome * 
triotic reflections on this ſame ſcene. 


WHERE indeed were there ever more noble 
examples of patriots, not tainted with any views 
of ſuperfluouſly enriching themſelves at the public 
expence; not fooliſhly aſhamed of their ſmall for- 
tunes; not chilled by cowardly apprehenſions of 
poverty: but contentedly embracing an humble, 
frugal, and induſtrious courſe of life ; in a word, 
ſuch a ſtation, as has been really beloved by many 
of the nobleſt ſons of wiſdom and virtue, though 
the blind multitudes, led by pride and avarice, may 
outwardly pretend to deſpiſe it ? 


SURELY, 
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SURELY, in this light we ought all to revere 
this Ager Romanus. Viſiting it with this idea, we 
ought to recollect with the greateſt pleaſure the 
ſpeech of Evander to Æneas; when accompanied 
cum omnibus juvenum primis, & paupere ſenatu, he 
firſt ſhewed to that pious hero this very country : 


Aude, Boſpes, contemnere apes : & te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo; rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 


But let me not any longer interrupt your good 
tutor in this evening's lecture; nor be imperti- 
nently talking ſo much myſelf, while I ought to 
be ſilently attending to his inſtructions. 


I nave been liſtening to you all with great 
pleaſure, replied Crito. Permit me to add my 
wiſhes, that you never may forget ſuch worthy ſenti- 
ments, as now flow from your good hearts, May 


the opulence of your fortunes be always accom- 


panied and crowned with the ſame contentment 
and integrity, the ſame ſpirit of induſtry, benefi- 
cence, fortitude, and love of your country, which 
you are now admiring in the hiſtories of theſe an- 


tient heroes. 


O my dear and noble friends, in compariſon of 
ſuch an exalted character of mind, how mean do 
the rich and great of modern times appear? Thoſe, 
who paid of a property much more than an 

£2 hundred 
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hundred times larger than the eſtate of a Curius, 
or Fabricius; yet by ſloth and fooliſh extravagance 
render themſelves entirely uſeleſs and contemptible 


in the world; and ſo indigent and avaritious as to 
ſtoop for fear of want to every thing that is baſe 
or diſhonourable. There is indeed no property ſo 
large, as to ſecure ſuch owners from corruption ; 
nor, on the other hand, is there in any age or 
country, any ſtation of life ſo poor, in which in- 
duſtry and ceconomy will not obtain a power af 
being honeſt, content, and even beneficent. 


* * * 


Tax coachman now remounted his box, and 
the company reſumed their ſeats in the coach. 
During their ſlow aſcent of the long hill, which 
leads from the Ponte Lucano up to the town of 


| Tivoli, the converſation wandered, as uſual, on 
| ſeveral different topics, not without great inter- 
mixture of innocent mirth and pleaſantry. 


On the right hand of the road, at a ſmall 
diſtance from Tivoli, there is an antique temple ; 
hid in great meaſure from the public view by a 
garden-wall, and ſome trees which ſhade it. Here 
the company alighted. They ſent the coach on 
to the inn in the town; intending to walk thither 
themſelves, as ſoon as they had ſufficiently viewed 
| this 
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this ruin. The youngeſt of the company examined 
it with particular attention, and made ſeveral con- 
jectures in relation to its original plan. He then 
turned round to Crito's pupil, and aſked him, if 
he knew to which of the Heathen gods it was 
dedicated. | 


AccorDinG to the opinions of ſome antiqua- 
rians, he replied, it was dedicated to the Dea 
Tuſſis ; and was probably built by ſome rich Ro- 
man invalid, in gratitude for his having in this 
fine air of Tivoli recovered his health, which had 
been greatly injured by living in the unwholeſome 
atmoſphere of the Roman Campagna. It was fre- 
quented probably by multitudes of poor perſons, 
who fled to theſe hills for relief on the ſame ac- 
count. 


I expected a very different account of it, ſaid 
the eldeſt of his young friends: and indeed on 
my firſt ſight of it, could not help fancying and 
withing, that it might have been erected by the 
antient Tiburtines to the honour of Juno Argiva; 
or perhaps be a cenotaph and pavrew of Am- 
phiaraus . If this laſt fancy had had any thing 

P 4 real 


* The city of Tivoli was founded by Catillus and Coras, the 
ſons of Amphiaraus : who brought hither a colony from Argos. 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia menia linguunt, 


Catilluſque, acerque Coras ; Argiva juventus, Eneid. I. 7. 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & mania Catili. Hon. 
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real in it, with what pleaſure ſhould we have ſur. 
veyed theſe ruins? With what rapture would you 
have repeated to us from the Greek tragedians the 
glorious character of that juſt, W and reli- 
gious hero ? 
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IxSsT EAD of doing that, 3 Crito's pupil, 
] believe it may be as well, if I deſire my tutor 
to read to us in this place his nates relative to 
the character of the brave, religious, and juſt 
Fabricius. Let us ſeat ourſelves on ſome of the 
ſcattered fragments of theſe ruins, and attend to 
it. If this temple really were the Harrtio of An- 
phiaraus*, we might now ſuppoſe his venerable 
ſhade liſtening with pleaſure to the deſcription of 
ſuch a character. 
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In this character, ſaid Crito, I ſhall be very 
conciſe, merely to avoid tautology ; for the vir- 
tues of Fabricius ſeem to be exactly of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Curius. Their noble hearts 
were formed in a ſtrong fraternal ſimilitude: pro- 
bably alſo they had the great happineſs: to be | 
united together in a virtuous, and conſequently 
mutually improving, moſt advantageous, friendſhip, 


FABRICIUS. | 


®* The antient and famous oracle at Tivoli, that of the Si- 
Hula Tiburtina, was perhaps in ſome degree an imitation of the 
lar rer of Amphiaraus in Greece, | ( 
It is not certainly known in what part of the town of Tivo | 
this oracle was ſituate. 
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FA BRI CI US. 


Fus RICIUS commanded the Roman armies 
in ſome of the moſt important campaigns : 

the contributions, which he in one year brought 
into the public treaſury from the conquered na- 
tions, amounted to the value of near 300,000, 
ſterling; a moſt immenſe ſum in thoſe ages! Yet 
out of all this wealth he reſerved to himſelf only 
one ſmall wooden inſtrument for ſacrifice. — It is 
to be obſerved, that the ſame ſtory is related of 


Curius. 


Wren the deputies of theſe 1 nations waited on 
Fabricius with the richeſt preſents, he received 
them (like Curius) in his humble cottage : and 
lifting up his hand by turns to his mouth, to his 
ears, and his eyes, I endeavour, ſaid he, to go- 
vern all theſe appetites; and as long as I can 
continue thus virtuous, ſo long ſhall I be ſecure - 
from all the fears of want, or temptations of riches. 
Why then ſhould I accept your treaſures? If you 
can ſpare them yourſelves, beſtow them on thoſe, 
who by ſickneſs, or other misfortunes, are really 1 in 
want of ſome relief, 


Tae ſame noble ſentiments he retained in all his 
conferences, whether public or private, with king 
Pyrrhus ; 
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Fyrrbus; declining all the offers of riches and 
power, with whieh that ambitious ſovereign art- 
N and ie attempted to —__ him. 


Bur there is not, in his whole heroic life, any 
ſcene, in which the nobleneſs of his heart more 

worthily diſcovered itſelf, than in the furprize and 
indignation which he manifeſted, when at the royal 
banquet of Pyrrbus, he firſt heard the wretched 


daoctrine, attributed (how truly I know not) to 


the contemporary philoſopher, Epicurus, that ſelf- 
indulgence was the principal moſt worthy object 
of human life ; and that to labour for the public 
od was but folly. From ſuch falſe mean-ſpirited 
ſophiſtry, he turned away with as noble and ma- 
jeftic a diſdain, as that with which Hercules was 
ever imagined, by any poet or painter, turning 
from the falſe flattery of vicious pleaſure, to his 
favourite heart- felt joy, the ſublime and rapturous 
eloquence « of virtue. 


How pleaſed am I, ſaid Crito's pupil, to hear 
you allude, particularly at this time and place, to 
that moſt beloved treatiſe, the judgment of Her- 


cules by Prodicus ? For having been informed that 


the city of Tibur, to which we are now aſcending, 
was dedicated and conſecrated in a particular man- 
ner to Hercules; and imagining that perhaps there 


might be ſtill to be ſeen here ſome remains of 
9 his 
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his temple z I have brought with me this afternoon 
from Rome that very treatiſe : knowing how noble 
entertainment it would be to you all, when ſeated 
perhaps in the portico of the very temple of 
Hercules, to peruſe again that ſhort but moſt 
ſublime work. I hope, during the two days which 
we ſhall paſs here, we ſhall find a leiſure hour for 
that purpoſe : eſpecially as the concluding para- 
graph of it ſeems capable to be not improperly 
applied as a motto to the catalogue of the Roman 
worthies, whoſe characters Crito is now recom- 
mending to our hearty zealous ſtudy, and ardent 
(though weak) imitation. * AY tt ( Onow Apern) 
HA patv Ntosg ovres, a&Yannro: de ON,, Tai os 
TaTpiow, Orav d n To Wempwjevov TEAQ?, & parte 
AnIns ATHAOL XEWTAL, a Herd funtene TOW ae Xp 
vjareparves N Toraura co, w Wal rent a 
Hpax atis, cEe S dramomnoaperu TW faxapis orarnh euda 
f40V1%v xexT1o9Q, What pleaſure alſo ſhall I have 
in reading with you the moſt amiable ſentiment of 
Socrates, expreſſed in another part of the ſame 
volume? + Tus Snoaupss mw Tara coÞwr mp, 


v5 exeuwos xarehmov & ſFiſShuors YparLavres, avenirrun, 


xown ou ro, Dinos drepxopacrs tar av Th opwpev ayager, 

exAEYourIa Xas jrry is VopurComev xepdO”, ca araAnnoig 

St Yi. May I be happy enough, to be 

permitted to apply this ſentiment alſo, particularly 

the latter part of it, to our preſent moſt happy 
®* Xenophontis Memorabilia, lib. ii. + bid. lib. i. 
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and joint ſtudies i But let us return to Fabricius, 
bd and pray pardon me for this interruption. 


Luer me rather not interrupt you in ſuch noble ; 

ſentiments, replied Crito with tears of joy,—Much q 

more happineſs is it to me to attend to theſe ſudden : 

overfiowings of your good heart, than to be mylelf ö 

repeating to you the ſtory of theſe Roman heroiſms; 

all the particulars of which you muſt recollect, : 
1 
| 
t 
| 
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how infinjtely better deſcribed by the writers of 
antiquity ! Why then ſhould I enlarge on any 
other of the many noble circumſtances of the 
hiftory of Fabricius? Why ſhould I ſpeak of his 
military valour, which ſurely was not inferior to 
his other virtues; and by which he ſupported the 
ſo often defeated Roman armies againſt their moſt 
formidable enemy ? Why ſhould I ſpeak of his ho- 
nour and generoſity even to that enemy, particularly 
in the affair of the Epirot phyſician, in which he 
\ ſeems to have copied and excelled the noble beha- 
278. viour of the great Camillus to the Faliſci ?—No 
wonder, that Pyrrbus, ſtruck with ſuch repeated 
Inſtances of magnanimity, ſhould cry out on that 
occaſion ! O great Fabricius] how ſuperior art thou 
to all temptations, and to all injuries! It is as im- 
poſſible for any thing on earth to turn thee from 
the path of juſtice and virtue, as it is to turn that 
great luminary (pointing to the ſun) from its daily 

and eternal courſe of ſplendor and beneficence. 
WHEN 
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Wren indeed we fully conſider the glorious cha- 
rafter of Fabricius; when from him we turn our 
admiration to the contemporary heroes of his coun- 
try Curius, Coruncanius, Atilius Serranus, Decius 
Tertins, Fabius Gurges, and Marcius Cenſorinns 3 
when, on one hand, we bend our eyes on the 
aſſembly of the Roman ſenate, then generally, re- 
gulating their powerful decrees with a ſpirit of 
real honour and juſtice ; (as was particularly the 
caſe in the affairs of  Rhegium and W 
when, on the other, we ſee virtue and piety, uni- 
verſal honeſty and incorruption ſpread (as te 
miniſters of Pyrrhus found) through all ranks and 
through both ſexes of the Roman people ; we 
cannot wonder, . that an Heathen orator ſhould, 1 in 
the heat of his Demeſtthenic eloquence, have com- 
pared the whole city of Rome, at that time, = 
one great and holy temple. *© 


Taz moſt cool and ent 8 muſh aw, 
that the times of this generation form one of the 
moſt truly ſplendid Epochas in the whole Rm 
hiſtory * : and that among all the numerous ex- 
alted characters, which then adorned this country, 
there is none which merits greater yeneration than, 
this of Fabricius; none which diſplays a more 
noble example of wiſdom, and of perieverance 
in virtue. * 


Ox 
* Vid. Flor. lib. i, chap. 18. 
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O our return to Rome, I am in hopes that you 
will employ ſome leiſure afternoon in refreſhing 
your memories with a more particular account of 
his noble actions; they are related at length by 
many authors both antient and modern, but per- 
haps by none better than by your Frenſbemius. 


ArTzR having with pleaſure türned over the 
13th and 14th books of his excellent ſupplement; 
it will not be an unpleaſing amuſement to you, to 
take an evening walk to the Ponte Fabricio. For 
though that bridge was not built till ſeveral gene- 
_ rations after the times of our preſent hero, yet as 
it was probably the work of one of his deſcendants, 
and may be conſidered as a monument of his 
family *, it ſurely deſerves to be highly reſpected 
on that account, 

* * #* 

By Crito's example the company now roſe from 
their ſeats, and, leaving this old temple, walked 
up to Tivoli. At the gate of the town, Crito's 
pupil enquired of his Roman ſervant for the famous 
temple of Hercules; but was informed that it was 
totally ruined, that the preſent cathedral was built 
on its ſpot, and that perhaps ſome parts of its 


walls might be the remains of the old fabrick. 
0 Ox 


The Fabrician bridge was built in the ſecond year after the 
conſulſhip of Tally. Part of the antient inſcription on it is fill 
remaining, particularly the following words. L. Fabricius, C. F. 
Cur. Viar. faciundum curavit, idemque probavit. 
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On entering the market- place, the attention of 
the company was for ſometime employed in the 
examination of the two Egyptian ſtatues there. 
They then turned on their left hand into the open 
area, that lies oppoſite to the market- place, and 
ſat down at the terras, which is at the end of it. 


From that terras is one of the moſt enchanting 
proſpects which Italy can boaſt. The three young 
men immediately drew out their pencils to make 
ſome ſketches of it. 


WII — were e nai Crita far by 


| them in ſilence; his thoughts were taken up with 


the ſubjects of this afternoon's converſation, and 
from thence had ad riſen to much higher 


meditations, l „ A ' 


THz duſk of the evening | now coming on, the 
young gentlemen were obliged to 1 their 
ſketches imperfect. While they were rolling up” 
their papers, Crito's pupil aſked his tutor on What 
ſubject he had been ſo deeply muſing during the 
laſt half hour. 


Fixing his eyes on that part of the extenſive. 
proſpect where Rome lay, (though now at ſuch a 
diſtance it was ſcarcely diſcernible) he pauſed for 
ſome few moments, and then replied in the fol- 
lowing manner, 


We 
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We are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, arrived 
in our ſtudies to that period of the Roman hiſtory, 
at which the learned Mr: Hooke concludes his firft 
volume; Crevier, in his quarto edition of Livy, 
_ the lame. 


On this 1 OO permit me to offer to your 
conſiderations, ſome refle&ions which have lately 
riſen in my mind, on having peruſed re of St. 
Auſtius work de Civitate Dei. 5 


8 R great and fplendid the virtues were 


of many Roman heroes, yet there are very great 


and very juſt objections to the Roman hiſtory, if 
taken'in general, and if conſidered in a Chriftian 
light. The principal objection is, that it is an 


| ——_ of * wars and 2 


If indeed we look back on 5 large 3 


which contains its firſt five centuries, and through 


which we have paſſed in theſe five days converſa- 


tions; we muſt own, that, excepting the bleſſed 


chapter of the reign of Numa, and ſome pages in 
thoſe of Aucus, and Servius Tullius, all the reſt of 
the book is deeply ſtained, and indelibly n 


wr blood. 


- IT is true, that ſeveral of theſe wars (particu- 


"_ that of Curius and Fabricius againſt the Ta- 
rentines ) 
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rentines) ſeem to have been founded in juſtice, ac- 
cording to the rigid law of nations. But however 
this may be, 1t muſt be acknowledged, that the 
long ſeries of ſuch bloody battles, ſieges, captivi- 
ties, triumphs, maſſacres, and various other kinds 
of miſery, in which Rome was almoſt continually 
involving itſelf and its neighbouring nations, 1s 
highly tedious and hateful to an humane reader. 


How much, my dear pupil, is it to be wiſhed, 
that the ſpirit of Numa had, according to the 
poetic idea of Plutarch, now and then interpoſed 
breathing its pacific influence over theſe plains ; 
like ſome gentle and ſalubrious breeze, exhaling 
from his Egerian grot, or from his ſepulchre on 
the Faniculan hill? How much more amiable and 
inſtructive would the hiſtory of the heroes of Rome 
then have appeared? 


Wir ſuch a mixture of the works of peace, 
how much more ſublime and awful would have 
been their fortitude and magnanimity ? How much 
more beautiful and conſiſtent their domeſtic ho- 
neſty, contentment, and piety ? 

Bur, even as it is, the lives of theſe Roman 
heroes may prove a very uſeful ſtudy to us. For 
if, in the midſt of the darkneſs and miſery of their 
times, ſuch virtues could ariſe - can we forget, 

Vol. I. | Q ; | hoy | 
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how much more is juſtly to be expected from us ? 
We live, thank God, in much better times. From 
our earlieſt youth we have the happineſs to be in- 
ſtructed in a religion, breathing the doctrines of 
the moſt exalted fortitude peculiarly united to the 
ſweeteſt mercy. The examples alſo, which might 
be ſelected from the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, are 
far ſuperior to the moſt famous characters of 


Heathen Rome. My lips indeed ought not to . 


preſume to ſpeak of the moſt Divine Character of 
its BIESss ED FounpeR, the lover of poverty and 
peace: I am not worthy to mention the names 
even of many of his ſervants; who in antient or 
modern times have departed this life in his faith 
and fear, Let me only breathe my wiſhes, (per- 
haps my humble prayers) that heaven would put 
It in the heart of ſome proper perſon to ſelect, for 
the uſe of places of Chriſtian Education, a ſhort 
ſet of the moſt truly worthy characters of Chri- 
ſtianity. Theſe would greatly tend to inſpire 
youth with the ſpirit of the moſt rational piety ; 
(a piety inexpreſſibly and infinitely ſuperior to that 
of Numa) and with all the heavenly virtues and 
works of peace and love, which flow from it. 
Theſe would teach our children much better than 
the examples of a Brutus, or Fabricius, to perſevere 
in what is right, and to be immoveable by all 
perils, by all temptations : to bear a life of labour 


and poverty with more perfect contentment and 
real 
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real humility, than ever Cincinnatus or Curius did: 
to endeavour to excel Publicola and Camillus in 
doing good, according to their ſeveral ſtations, as 
long as they have breath; in doing good even to 
the ungrateful: and at laſt joyfully to devote 


themſelves to death; not, like the Decii, for their 


friends and country only; but alſo, if need be, 
even for their enemies *. N 


* Vid. Auguſtini librum de civitate Dei, 


R , & A 


END of Book the Firſt. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER- I: 


Ane 2 878 e 


* N RITO's paßt, ee to cuſtom, 
Mc - waked very early this morning, and on 


R opening his window-ſhutters, was amply 
rewarded for his vigilance, by the ſweet 


freſhneſs of the air, and the beautiful fight 


Of day-ſpring ; and the ſun, wha ſcarce upriſen, 
With wheels yet hovering ver the ocean's ùrim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray. 


Not a ſingle bird in any of the adjoining fields or 
groves was then ſilent : from his window this | 
happy youth liſtened with pleaſure to their joy. . 
He gazed, ſometimes on the mountains, and other 


diſtant objects of che charming landſkip of Tivoli; 
Vor. I. R h ſome- 
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ſometimes on the neighbouring hill, from the brow 
of which ſeveral ſmall but ſhining ſtreams were 
pouring down their waters into the adjacent valley, 
and at the ſame time ſending up their white ex- 
halations to heaven. Several lines of Milton's de- 
ſcription of Eden now recurred to his memory. 


Lowly he bow'd, adoring, and began 
- His oraiſons, each morning duly paid. 

Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty! &c. 


Fur. of the felicity both of devotion and in- 
nocence, he then walked out alone, amidſt the 
murmurs and caſcades of an hundred rivulets. 
On his return in about an hour's time, he found 
all his good friends riſen. Full of chearfulneſs the 
whole company ſat down to breakfaſt, and after- 
wards proceeded together to viſit the natural cu- 
riofities and antiquities of the place. 


Trroven the ſtreets of the town they walked 
to the bridge, which is at its further end. Lean- 
ing over the parapet wall, which is on the right- 
hand of that bridge, Crito with his pupil looked 
down on the famous cataract of the river Ano. 
They ſurveyed that majeſtic ſcene of nature with 
due admiration, tho* they had ſeen Schaffhauſen, 
and read the moſt faithful deſcriptions of Niagara. 

The 
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The attention of. the other two gentlemen was, in 
the mean time, employed in viewing, on the rock 
on their left, the ſmall but elegant antique build- 


ing, which is commonly called the temple of the 


5;by!l. The youngeſt made ſeveral judicious obſer- 
vations on its architecture: the eldeſt, turning 
round to Crito's pupil, aſked him ſome queſtions 
relative to that antient oracle, which was ſituate 
ſomewhere in this neighbourhood, and of which 
the Sibylla Tiburtina was probably one of the 


prieſteſſes. That oracle 1 mean, ſaid he, where, 


according to your beloved Virgil, king Latinus 
heard the prophecy of the future greatneſs of this 
Roman nation; greatneſs, not confined to Jtaly. 

alone, but, from the. remarkable epocha of the 
firſt Panic war, | ſpreading gradually over all parts 


of the Mediterranean, and extending itſelf on one 


ide: to the Atlantic, on the other ſide to the 
Arabian ocean. 


Omnia ſub pedibus, qua ſol utrumgue recurrens 
Aſpicit oceanum, vertique regique videbunt. 


Tux converſation was now interrupted by the 
artival of two young travellers, one a Dutchman, 
the other a Dane, accompanied by a Roman Abate, 
their antiquarian. As they were all very well ac- 
quainted with Crito, and his three young country- 


men, they joined company for the remainder of 
| R 2 the 
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the day; they continued indeed together during 
the whole time which they paſſed at Tivoli and 
Palæſtrina. | 


- DvrinG that time Crito totally ſuſpended his 
courſe of lectures, he did not ever let fall even one 
hint relative to it; though in viſiting ſome of the 
magnificent ruins in the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
he had a good opportunity of illuſtrating the vir- 
tues of thoſe heroes wn whom he had 1 80 late- 
ly . 


Ix viewing indeed the pempod N and 
gardens of Mzxcenas and Adrian, he could not 
help making, in his own breaſt, ſome reflections 
on the characters of thoſe two famous Romans. 
They were indeed both of them, in many reſpects, 
really great men, and authors of much good to 
their country, and to the world in general; be- 
ſides being the moſt celebrated patrons, the one 
of polite literature, the other of many various 
and elegant arts. But yet, from both theſe exam- 
ples, Crito reflected with concern, how frequently 
riches (if not conſtantly directed to their moſt 
noble uſe, the exalted object of beneficence) pro- 
duce, even in perſons of great ſenſe, a taſte for 
expenſive vanities, indolent ſoftneſs, and low 
pleaſures; and ſometimes (ſuch is the ſad pro- 
oreſs of n even the meaneſt vices that 


diſhonour 
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diſhonour human life, and conſequently the 


meaneſt fears of death * How much would ſuch 
a contraſt, (thought he) if properly drawn, illu- 
ſtrate the abſtinence and magnanimity of the 
Curii and Fabricii ? | 


BuT he was ſilent on all ſuch ſubjects : he let 
the converſation- continually take its own turn, or 
if he ever contrived to direct it to any particular 
topic, it was generally to ſomething relative to 
policy, verth, or poetry; chiefly in order to give 
an opportunity to his three young countrymen to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves on theſe ſubjects in the eyes 
of their foreign acquaintance, 


Tux reſt of the time he employed in deſiring 


frequent inſtruction from the Roman Abate, both 


at Tivoli and Palæſtrina, in all matters relative to 
the antiquities of thoſe places. 


FaEQUENTLY alſo did he hear, with great plea- 
ſure, the converſation turn on the deſcription of 
Holland, (that country which ſeems the chef q æuvre 
of human induſtry) and on the long-ſtretched do- 
minions of the wiſe and pacific king of Denmark, 
the patron of ſcience in the North. Relative indeed 
to theſe ſubjects, the eldeſt of the young Engliſb- 

KS men 


* See Seneca's reflectiont on the puſillanimous charafter of 
Mecenar, Epiſt. 101. 
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men was often aſking ſome queſtions of his Dutch | 


or Daniſh friend; being peculiarly deſirous of in- 
forming himſelf of the nature of the ſea- coaſts, 
the ſtate of navigation, and other maritime affairs 


of both their countries. 


In this agreeable manner did two or three days 
paſs away. In their return from Palæſtrina, the 
travellers ſeparated at Monte Portio: one com- 
pany went on ſtraight to Rome : the other, (that is 
the Engliſh) after ſome ſhort ſtay at Monte Portio, 
turned off to the left; and by way of Marino, and 
ſeveral other towns, deſcended to that part of the 
ſea-coaſt which lies between Oſtia and the Monte 
Circeo. 


Tux fine weather, which had induced them to 
extend their excurſion, accompanied them through- 
out this whole tour. 


* * * 


PARTICULARLY pleaſant was the morning, 
which they paſſed in a felucca, or four-oar'd barge, 
rowing about the old haven of Antium. Smooth 
was the ſea, and the ſky as ſerene as when the 
fleet of Æneas was rowed along that coaſt under 


the protection of Neptune. 
Jamq ut 
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Jamgue rubeſcebat radiis mare, & ethere ab alto 
Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis, 
Cum zephyri poſuere; omniſque repente reſedit 


Flatus, & in lento luctantur marmore tonſæ. 


Tur company, during the preceeding evening, 
after ſupper in their inn, had begun to reſume 
their former employment, by talking of the great 
Roman characters which adorn the hiſtory of the 
firſt Punic war. The eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men had then ſpoke with great rapture of Calpbur- 
nus Flamma, the worthy imitator of the firſt 
Decius: Moriamur, milites; & morte noſtrd cripia- 
mus ex obſidione circumventas legiones. He had 
ſpoke alſo, with ſtill greater reverence, of M. Vale- 
rius Meſſala, the author of the long fifty years peace 
with king Hiero. Other contemporary heroes 
occurred to his memory this morning; for while 
he ſurveyed from the felucca this celebrated haven, 
and the many piers of its antient mole, which are 
ſtill remaining; while on each ſide he viewed the 
bending coaſts of Hab, and in the front the open 
wide-ſpread level of the Mediterranean ſea; he 


could not help recollecting the merit of Duilius 


and Cornelius Scipio, under whoſe conſulate the 


| Komans began to exert, on the watery element, 


that aſtoniſhing bravery and induſtry, patience and 
perſeverance, which for near five centuries they 
had been practiſing on the land. 

R 4 | PROBABLY. 


258. 


263. 


260. 
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ProBABLy, ſaid he, it was at this very haven, 
(for Antium ſeems to have been the Portſmouth 
of Rome) that the Romans equipped the greateſt 
part of their firſt nayal armament. How amazing 
was their diſpatch in that great work! Sexage/imum 
intra diem, ſays Frenſhemius, quam ceſa erat materia, 


) 


Hx then pointed to the extenſive woods, with 


which all the ſhores are covered, and repeated to 
Crito's pupil the following lines of Virgil. 


— Attore celſas | 
Deducunt toto naves; natat uncta cari; 1. 
Frondenteſque ferunt remos, & robora filvis 
Infabricata. : 
Migrantes cernas, totique ex urbe ruentes. 


ROME ſeems indeed to have then poured forth 
all her multitudes upon the ſea; for this firſt 


fleet, it is very remarkable, conſiſted of not leſs 


than one hundred and ſixty fail, and probably had 
on board no leſs than ſixty-ſeven thouſand ſoldiers 
and mariners. I found this calculation on the ac- 
count given by Polybius, that the complement of 
the Roman veſſels, in ſome of the principal ſea- 
fights of the firſt Panic war, was (I ſuppoſe on an 
average) four hundred and twenty men each. 
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Tuis young patriot now communicated to, the 
company ſome papers which he had lately received 
from London, being a general account of all the 
marine forces of Great Britain during the preſent 
war. 


He then turned his thoughts again to the hiſtory 
of antient Rome, and reminded his young friends 
of that inſcription which is ſtill remaining in the 
Capitol, and which was antiently annexed to Duilius's 
roſtral column. That moſt antique inſcription i is 
indeed viſited by all travellers with peculiar curio- 
ſity, it being the only monument now remaining 
of the times of the firſt Punic war : but on account 
of its ſubject, it had given particular pleaſure to 
theſe Engliſh youths, who came to Rome full of 
joy for the late naval heroiſins of their country- 
men. 


Tux boat-men now rowing acroſs the harbour, 
the company. were entertained with the pleaſant 
proſpect of the ſhore, of the modern town of Net- 
tuno, and of the neighbouring woods, among 
which are the ruins of old Antium. 525 


Fk w places indeed on the coaſts of Italy exceed 
that haven, either in its natural beauty, or in the 
number of antiquities ſtill remaining there. 


= THE 


WW 


Tur youngeſt of the company fat down in the 


midſt of the boat, and opened Volpi's deſcription 
of them. He ſhewed to Crito's pupil, who was 
fitting by him, the plan of the temple of Fortune, 
which that learned father had with great W 
traced out from 1 its ruins. 


CRITO's pupil examined it with attention: 
after ſome time, lifting up his eyes from the book 
towards the place on the ſhore, near which that 


temple is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, he repeated with 


a very thoughtful air the two or three firſt ſtanzas 
of the ode which Horace 8 moſt * 
in that very place. 


O Diva, gratum quæ regis Antium, 
Preſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos ! &c. 


How much more properly ſituated, ſaid he, does 
the temple of that goddeſs ſeem to be in this ſea- 
port of Antium, than on the hills of Præneſte? for 
how much ſoever the ruris colonus is, like all other 
mortals, ſubject to the power of Fortune, yet ſurely 
ſhe ſeems to be in a peculiar manner domina æquoris; 
the ſea being, in ſeveral reſpects, a moſt ſuitable 
emblem of her inconſtancy and mutability. 


Ir 
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Ir we conſider, continued he, only the naval 
hiſtory of the firſt Punic war, with what varieties 
of fortune ſhall we find it filled ? the dominion of 


the ſea, which the Carthaginians and their Pheni- 


cian anceſtors had poſſeſſed from time immemorial, 
was overturned in the very firſt engagement: and 
all their naval ſkill baffled by one engine, the in- 
vention of a nation as little acquainted with mari- 


time affairs as the modern Pruſſians. Nor did the 


proud and preſumptuous ſpirit of Rome receive 
leſs humiliations on the ſame element; their vic- 
torious fleets were the ſport of winds and waves: 
the ſhores of Italy and Sicily were filled with their 
carcaſſes : for, if I am not miſtaken, they loſt 
in one ſtorm off the coaſt of Camarina, two 
hundred and eighty-four ſhips of war, the crews 
of which, (let me reckon) according to your 
Polybius's calculation, muſt have amounted to near 
one hundred and twenty thouſand ; and in another 
hurricane off cape Palinurus, one hundred and 


fifty, the crews of which, by the ſame calcu- 


lation, were ſixty- three thouſand. They ſuffered 
alſo a third terrible misfortune of the ſame kind 


off cape Pachynus. 


Dixit inimicus 

Perſequar, & comprehendam, 
Dividam ſpolia, implebitur anima mea, 

Evaginabo gladium meum, 


Interficiet 


255. 


253. 
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Interſiciet eos manus mea: 
Flavit ſpiritus tuus, & operuit eos mare.“ 


Bl xssixos be on your head, replied Crito, (who 
was ſitting at the helm) for theſe pious ſentiments! 


but let us never forget, my dear friend, that the 


power which is called fortune, but in reality is 
divine providence, does in fact equally rule both 
ſea and land. On each element, innumerable are 
the inſtances which hiſtory affords of the weakneſs 
of man, of the vanity of his hopes, and the per- 
petual mutability of all his affairs. - In the times, 
the events of which you are now conſidering, it is 
remarkable that the Romans were viſited by a very 
heavy and unexpected reverſe of fortune at land 
alſo ; I mean that total rout of their legions in the 
plains of Africk, which were the Cannæ, or rather 
the Carrbæ of the firſt Punic war. 


Taz character of the unfortunate commander 


in that battle, is the ſubject of the paper with 
which I intended next to trouble you. If you 
pleaſe, I will at preſent deſire your opinions on 
ſome parts of the hiſtory of his life ; it does not 
ſeem unſuitable either to the place in which we 
now are, or to the preſent ſubject of the conver- 

ſation. 


Taz 


Ex. chapter xv. ver. 9, 10. 
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Taz boat-men now, at the deſire of the young 
gentlemen, took in their oars; the veſlel reſted, 
without motion on the 'calm and glafly ſurface of 
the deep. 


REGULUS. 

EGULUS. lived at a time, when the power 
of Rome was riſen to a great height, when 
ſhe was ſovereign of Tah, and ſucceſsfully ſtrug- 
gling with Carthage for the dominion of all the 
neighbouring iſlands and ſeas. As; conſul, he, in 
conjunction with Manlius, commanded that vaſt 
Roman fleet, which had on board near five times 
the number of ſoldiers and mariners which filled 

the famous Spaniſh armada. With this fleet he 
attacked the Carthaginians, who were ſuperior both 
in number and ſkill: he defeated them by mere 
force 
* This account is founded on a compariſon of the hiſtories 
of Polybius and Thuanus. By the former of theſe it appears, 


that the number of perſons embarked in this Reman fleet 
amounted to one hundred and forty thouſand, 


To Aer ovkrrray SpaTevud Portiuy veuruus Surapews TE01 
rerrapas / K exe yin as. — Tor qe Kapynd orion vaep 
tyre ud Sexx wverndns POLYB. lib. 1, 


In compariſon with this, how ſmall does the Spanif Armada 
appear ? In ſumma, numerus nautarum fuit edo millta, militum 
*. . millia, præter nobiles ac ſpontaness.— THAN US, lib. 89. 

. B,——Szrype's account / the æchole together, (including 
ſoldiers, ſaflors, galley -flaves, Sc. Sc.) amounts owy to 
29,839 men,=STRYPE, Vol, 3. Append, pag. 221 aud 222. 
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force of valour, and then diſembarking on the 
coaſts of Africk, he defeated their land- forces alſo ; 
he made himſelf maſter of two hundred of their 


towns, and of two hundred thouſand captives ; he 
advanced even to the city of Tunis, which is but 


fifteen miles diſtant from the gates of Carthage 
itſelf. 


In the midſt of this ſucceſs and power, he 
ſhewed himſelf (in ſome particulars at leaſt) ſupe- 
rior to all this flow of fortune. For in the midſt 
of this high exaltation, he petitioned the Roman 
ſenate for leave to return home, giving this humble 
and moſt amiable reaſon for that his requeſt ;- viz. 
Becauſe during his long abſence, his private eſtate, 
which was not more than fourteen acres of land, 
(ſo ſmall was the property, with which ſo great 
and powerful a commander was contented) lay ne- 
glected and uncultivated, and his wife and children, 
who had no other ſupport, were thus reduced to 
great diſtreſs. The Roman ſenate anſwered this 
petition, according to the ſame ſpirit of thoſe 
times; not beſtowing on him the ſpoil of any of 
the conquered cities, nor even any part of the 


contributions raiſed on the fertile provinces of that 


opulent region ; but only aſſuring him (as a ſuffi- 
cient encouragement for one who laboured only 
for the ſervice and defence of his country) that if 


family 


he would continue his Jabours for the public, his 
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family ſhould be ſupported, and his little. field 
cultivated at the public charge. 


Hayey would it have been for himſelf, and for 
ſeveral hundred thouſands of his fellow-creatures, 
if he had obſerved in the cauſe of Rome the ſame 
moderation as in his own private concerns ; but 


with ſorrow muſt we own, that when Carthage lay 


at his feet, ſupplicating for peace, Regulus refuſed 
to grant it, except on the moſt oppreſſive terms. 
Shocking and inhuman was this action, but it is 
not certain to what cauſe we are to attribute it; 
whether to orders which Regulus received on 
this head from the government at Rome, or to the 
erroneous principles of patriotiſm, by which he 


himſelf probably was miſled. 


Permit me, my dear fellow-ſtudents, on this 
occaſion to expreſs my wiſhes, that none of you 
may ever forget, that patriotiſm 1s a virtue far in- 
ferior to philanthropy. In your private concerns, 
may you continue to abhor all ſentiments of avarice 
and ambition; nor think yourſelves at liberty to 
encourage the far more hurtful ambition and 
avarice of the public, if any of you ſhould ever be 
called to preſide at the helm of the Britiſh ſtate. 


PERuIT me alſo to breathe a wiſh, that the 
preſent Britiſh goverament may be influenced by a 
Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, not a Roman ſpirit, in putting a ſpeedy 
end to all the miſeries of this preſent war; a war, 


which has ſtained with blood the ſeas and ſhores 
of the four quarters of the globe. May this 
diſmal havock be ſoon changed into a juſt and 
moderate, and therefore moſt wiſe and moſt ho- 
nourable peace ! 


I cannor forbear communicating to you ſome 
lines of a copy of verſes, which my dear pupil 


compoſed ſome weeks ago on the evening of the 
firſt day of May. 


O gentle breeze, which from th Egerian grot 
Mildly exhalst, ſweet as the cenſer s fume ; 
Extend thy gracious influence ! breathe farth 
O'er Germany's waſte plains, the Blood. ſtain d banks 
Of Oder and ſad Albis] O breathe forth 


More welcome thou to that afflifted land, 


More fragrant thou than vernal Zepbyrus, 


The” ſcatl'ring dews benign, and flow*rs of thouſand hues, 


Come, gentle breeze! calm all this ſtorm of war; 
Breathe forth thy balm, to heal fall'n Gallia's wounds, 
And ſmoothe in Albion's ſeas each ſevelling wave. 


Bur let me ſpare the bluſhes of my dear pupil, 
(I bad almoſt called him my dear ſon) and return 


to our Roman ſtudies. 
Iv 
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In the hand of Providence any inſtrument is 
ſufficient for any work, The arrival of one man 
at Carthage (nor was he of any conſiderable rank, 
figure, or name) changed the whole ſcene. The 


Roman pride and power were laid level with the 


duſt by one Spartan, and this at a time when 
Sparta itſelf was in a very low ſtate. 


O wy dear fir, (in faying this Crito addreſſed 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) how 
very ſimilar is this cataſtrophe of Regulus to that 


255. 


of Nicias ; the account of which I remember your 


reading at Cambridge with much pleaſure, in the 


favourite part of your favourite author Thucydides? 
One ſingle Spartan was then able to overthrow all 
the Athenian, as now all the Roman power, 


Ir you ſhould extend your travels to Syracuſe, 
with what pleaſing melancholy will you there ſurvey 
the ſcenes of the misfortunes of Nicias, and viſit 
thoſe vaſt caverns and quarries, which were the 
priſons of the captive Athenians? Regulus, like 
Nicias, fell into the hands of his enemies; (I am 


ſure you remember Polybius's fine re flections on the 


mutability of fortune, while ſpeaking on this ſub- 
ject) and, notwithſtanding his high rank, ſuffered 
much ill treatment during a captivity of ſeyeral 
years. 
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Turk is not indeed any part of hiſtory (an- 
ſwered the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) which 
more ſtrongly attracts my attention, than the un- 
expected falls of great men, whether civil or 
military; their violent deaths, or long impriſon- 
ments.—But pray proceed. in your paper. 


Fox Tune again changed, (ſaid Crito) and the 
Carthaginiqns allo ſuffered an heavy puniſhment 
for their pride and cruelty. In one battle near 
Panormus they loſt no leſs than. one hundred and 


twenty elephants, the chief ſtrength of their land- 


forces. Humbled by this ſtroke of adverſity, they 
had recourſe even to their priſoner Regulus, and 
ſent him to Rome to negotiate their intereſt, 


Bur let me not trouble you (continued Crito, 
laying down on the fail-cloth his paper of notes) 
with my tedious repetition of ſo noted a ſtory, as 


that of the behaviour of this great man, when ar- 


rived at Rome. Let us rather employ ourſelves 
in duly reflecting on his example. He ſupported, 
though to his utmoſt perſonal danger, the intereſt 
of his country; and he obeyed, even to death, 
the ſtricteſt laws of honour and juſtice. How vo- 
luntarily indeed did he reſign himſelf again into 
his enemies hands ? With what reſolution did he 
take leave of his friends and country for ever? 


With what compoſure of mind did he fail along 
_ this 


— — 
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this very coaſt for Africk, to meet the tortures and 
death which that cruel nation was preparing for 
him. 25 


Sciebat, que fibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 


Moft cruel indeed and inhuman is generally ſaid 
to have been that ſcene ; but yet it may, like all 
other ſcenes of that nature, be very inſtructive and 
uſeful to us. Yix ulla contra dolorem ac mortem 
fortior diſciplina. 


O my dear pupils, (permit me to call you al! 
by that endearing name) you are entering into 
a world, which you will find full of encomiums 
on fortitude, on the love of juſtice and patrio- 
tim, May it be your conſtant endeavours rus 
rr οοννν as EPIQ x 8 Aoyw* IIe Nen Tos be- 
ripois TpoPevor, pete ro Cnv Weps WAE ? wotre, pore 
a pandev po Tus dM Aα N EU avaytn 55a 
1 ſFrov ng wrws TRAETAY, Yevorro Tux ayaly* 
Ei Taurn ro OEQ Pio, raurn eg * I can ſcarce 
wiſh a happier death even to you my dear real 


pupil, 
Quin ego non alio digner te funere, Palla. 
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LET not your youthful minds be diſheartened 
or diſmayed at the ſevere trials which ſometimes 
(though ſeldom) happen to virtue. Moſt willingly 
could I, on this occaſion, recommend to your uſe 
the impenetrable and invincible armour, the cæle. 
ſtial and golden panoply of religion: but even an 


Heathen moraliſt can in ſome degree comfort and 


encourage you, by obſerving, that there ſeems to 
be no degree of pain, whether of body or of 
mind, but what may be ſupported or overcome 
by reſolution, when aſſiſted by habit and example, 


Haypy, happy are thoſe young men, who, in 
preparing themſelves for the labours of this ſhort 
life, have even ſuch an s triplex as this * round 
their breaſts; who direct this intrepidity to the 
moſt noble purpoſes, particularly, like Regulus, to 


the ſervice of their country, and the ſupport of 


the cauſe of juſtice ; who, like the contemporary 
of Regulus, (the youthf 1 Spartan Agis) temper 
their fortitude continually with the mildeſt huma- 
nity, and with the ſweeteſt benevolence even to 
BRRR______ YE 

I ovent 


® w—_— A. triplex 


| Circa fectus erat. Hos, lib. i. Od. 3. 


The defence which philoſophy affords to the human mind 


in the ſharp conflicts of adverſity, is no more comparable to 


that of religion, than the brazen armour of Diomed was to the 
golden panoply of Gl/aucus. 
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ouch not to omit (continued Crito after 
ſome pauſe) to take notice that L. Cæcilius Metellus 
was 2 hero contemporary and probably of equal 
magnanimity with Regulus. By his conduct and 
courage he gained that great victory at Panormus, 
which we juſt now mentioned ; for he infuſed new 
life and ſpirit into the Roman armies, and gave 
them confidence, after Regulus's defeat, to face 
the enemy in the field. He ſuſtained afterwards, 
without any appearance of degenerating from his 
former merit, ſeveral conſulſhips, and the import- 
ant office of Magiſter Equitum, Riſing at length 
to the high dignity of Pontifex Maximus, he con- 
tinued to exert, in the cauſe of religion, the ſame 
magnanimity, which he had, in the cauſe of his 
country, ſhewn in the field of battle. His zeal 
was indeed worthy of a far better faith, | 


LET us not forget, on our return to Rome, to 
viſit that church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, in 
Campo Vaccino, which ſtands on the ſpot of the 
antient temple of Yeſta ; there may we properly 
reflect on the fortitude of Metellus, in venturing 
from religious motives on the moſt painful and 
> to terrible kind of death. | 
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Bur at preſent let us not enlarge on that topick; 
let us rather turn our thoughts to the glorious view 
which is now before our eyes, and which demands 
both our attention, and our gratitude. 


O my dear fellow-travellers, ſurely the works of 
the great and good Creator, are not leſs admirabl: 
on this element than on the land. 


How bright is the mirror of this wide watery 
plain ? the ſun ſhines on it with his fulleſt ſplendor: 


and a cool breeze from the weſt ſeems to be riſing, 
to add new beauties to this enrapturing Proſpel 


both of ſky and ſea. 


WuiLe Crito was ſpeaking, ſome ſilver clouds 
began to variegate the pure azure of the heavens; 
a gentle gale at the ſame time began to go forth 
over the waters, darkening at firſt- ſome ſeparate 
and diſtinct places of their ſurface, but in very 
few minutes changing the colour of the whole into 


a deep green. 


Tux waves, though ſmall and low, were ſoon 
ſtreaked with a ſnow-white foam. The boat-men 
reared their maſt, and ſpread their ſmall ſail ; the 


veſſel inclined a little on one fide, and the clear 


waters murmured under the prow. The ſervants 


of the young Engliſh nobleman ſeated themſelves 
at 
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at the head of the barge, under the ſhade of the 
ſail, and with their French horns performed ſeveral 
flow and ſolemn airs. This concert of water-muſic 
was continued with ſome intervals for about two 


hours. 


IT was now time to ſpread a cloth on one of the 
benches in the boat, for the cold proviſion which 


they had brought from the inn at Nettuno. 


Tux converſation afterwards turned on the plea- 
fant though ſhort voyages which this company of 
friends had made together on the coaſt of England; 
whether from Portſmouth to the Je of Wight, or 
from Plymouth to the groves of Mount Edgecumbe. 
Mount Edgecumbe they obſerved to bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to ſome parts of the coaſts of 7taly, 
both in regard to the grandeur of its proſpects, 
and the variety of its productions; many ſhrubs 
of wild myrtle ſhooting up among its rocks, and 
its plantations of cypreſs being far more flouriſhing 
than thoſe in any other part of Exgland. 


WIL E the company were thus converſing, the 
felucca was imperceptibly carried on by the breeze 
ſeveral miles to the ſouthward of the port of Net- 
tuno , keeping indeed cloſe under the ſhore, but 
during moſt part of the afternoon directing its 
courſe towards that high promontory, which ſtill 

84 retains 
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retains the name of the hill of Circe. Looking on 
it, Crito's pupil could not help recollecting ſome 
lines of the Æneid, and more of the Odyſley. 


Ir growing late in the afternoon, the boat-men 
tacked about on their return homewards : they 
had ſoon however recourſe to their oars, for the 
breeze gradually fell with the ſun; and the evening 
grew at length as perfectly calm and ſerene, as ever 
could be imagined to be produced by the incanta- 
tions of Circe, Soon after ſun-ſet the ſtars began 
to appear; the twilight in Iraly being very ſhort, in 
compariſon of what it is in England: about an 
hour afterwards (at which time the felucca entered 
the harbour of Nettuno) the moon aroſe. —Splendet 
tremulo ſub lumine pontus. | 


Dvkrinc this time, Crito's pupil (whoſe poetic 
ideas were much enlivened by this day's voyage) 
expreſſed his wiſhes, that the company might be 
able to extend their travels into Sicily, and to fol- 
low Aneas and Ulyſſes there alſo, in their an. 
round the coaſts of that iſland. 


Tur eldeſt of the young gentlemen ardently 
joined in the ſame wiſh, though from another 
motive. How pleaſing will it be, he replied, to 
trace here the great events of the firſt Punic war? 
What ſatisfaction muſt a ſtudent of that hiſtory 

find, 


pany — GS — — „ x _ ms n 
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and, in failing among the iſles of Lipara, and in 
rowing along the coaſt of Panormus, or Agrigentum ? 
The pleaſure would be much encreaſed, if he had 


with him in the boat the firſt and perhaps beſt 


part of Frenſhemius's ſupplement. Permit me, my 
dear friends, to fancy myſelf making that voyage 
with-you, and now landing in the bay of the ten 
years beſieged city of Lilybæum, the Troy of Nevins. 
remember your ſhewing me in Tully de claris Ora- 
toribus, a paſſage relative to the character of that 
poem *. | 

Ir we ſhould really make the tour of Sicily, I 
hope we ſhall allot one entire week to Lihbæum. 
Gladly would I ſubmit to all the inconveniencies of 
bad lodging there, if it were only that I might be 
able to ſtudy on that ſpot ſome chapters of Hamp- 
ton's Polybius; particularly that, which, if I recollect 
right, relates the virtue of the Achæan Alero. Moſt 
delightful alſo will be our rides in that neighbour- 
hood, while we ſhall be ſometimes among the hills, 
ſurveying the ſcenes of the heroiſms of Amiltar, 
the father of Hannibal; at other times viewing 
from the ſhore the proſpect of the Ægates. If 1 
am not miſtaken, one of the Valerian family had 


the honour of afliſting Lutatius Catulus in the great 


victory gained near thoſe iſlands. I hope you 
will prevail on your tutor to favour us ſoon with 
2 ſome 

Vid. chap. 19. 


242. 
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ſome of his obſervations on the characters of each 
of thoſe brave Romans. 


T ovenrT indeed (anſwered Crito) to have ſtudied 
with peculiar care whatever is to be found in the 
antient writers relative to their hiſtory, Among 
all the worthies of thoſe bleſſed families of the 
Valerii and Catuli, there are not any perhaps more 
truly deſerving your attention and love. Nor ſpeak 

40 I this merely in compliment to your judgment, for 
they certainly were authors of a very good and 
glorious work; a work, which is not to be paral- 
leld by any action that adorns any part of the 
whole republican hiſtory of Rome. 


k Li 
2 1 
. 


„ * 
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I MEan the moſt happy and moſt truly glorious 
conſequence of their great victory at the Ægates. 
Ill indeed ſhould we execute the deſign of our 
preſent Roman ſtudies, if we were to be totally 
filent on that head. 


In the engagement itſelf, Valerius Falto ſeems 
to have equalled the military conduct and courage 

of any of his anceſtors. Lutatius Catulus alſo ſet 

a moſt glorious example of the ſame virtues to all 

his deſcendants. Wounded in ſtorming the breach 

at the ſiege of Drepanum, Lutatius, as ſoon as the 

great Carthaginian fleet appeared in ſight, ordered 


himſelf to be carried in his couch on board his 1 5 
galley, 
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galley, that he might, though in that condition, 
ſhare with his countrymen the danger of the ſea- 
fight. As ſoon as that was concluded, he ſucceſs- 
fully attacked Amilcar by land. 


Bur it is not on his warlke atchievements (how- 
ever great) that I ſhould be deſirous of fixing your 
attention. Many were the Roman admirals, qui equor 
hoc infecerunt ſanguine punico : many returned to 
Rome ſurrounded with the pride of naval triumphs. 
After their deaths, their ſepulchres were perhaps 
ornamented with ſculptured roſtral crowns, and 
feſtoons of ſea-weeds. But the memory of Lutatius 
Catulus deſerves far higher honour. | 


I remember with great joy the reflections of one 
of this company, ſome months ago, when from the 
rocks near Genoa he firſt ſaw the Mediterrancan ſea. 

He had that morning been viſiting the Dar/ſena®, and 
had there, at the expence of about 207. redeemed 
from captivity a poor old Txrk. (Pardon me, my 
dear pupil, for thus revealing your charity and 
goodneſs.) He afterwards went with me to that 

' pleaſant walk, which you know 1s on the eaſtern 

ſide of the city, on the edge of the rocks. Viewing 


- from thence the noble proſpect. of this ſea, he la- 
he mented with a ſincere ſigh the almoſt perpetual 
ed wars 


FThe Darſena is that part of the docks at Genoa, where the 
Barbary ſlaves are confined, 
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wars on it berween the natives of Afric and of 


o b 
Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas, 
Arma armis; pugnant ipfique nepotes. = 

Ir is a very conſiderable honour (continued : 

then my dear pupil) to modern 7taly, that it can u 

reckon among its natives a Columbus, a Cabott, and Fu 

a Veſpucius; by whoſe diſcoveries navigation has th 

been extended far and wide over the vaſt Atlantic 0 
ocean. It would be alſo a very conſiderable hap- dr 
pineſs to the ſame country, if at Genoa or at Venice, in 
at Naples or at Rome, ſome true politicians ſhould ſt 
ever ariſe, able to ſettle a wiſe general plan of WM 


- pacification with Turkey and Barbary. Tuſcany has A 
lately done ſomething of that kind. Thus might MW H 

they take one great ſtep towards bleſſing their 
countrymen with the free and ſecure commerce of 


«this ſea; this ſea, which lies at their doors, and to 
which ſeems indeed created for the mutual benefit 0 
of Italy, and of its 9 . and _ of 
neighbours. | ani 

on 


IT is an additional miſery to the perpetual wars me 
on this ſea, that - the - on both ſides are I inſ 
enſlaved. | m⸗ 


Sven yes 


of 


CH 
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Such were then my dear pupil's reflections; 
but, thank God, the preſent wars on the Mediter- 
ranean, between the ſtates of Italy and Barbary, 
though productive of much miſery, yet are as 
nothing in «compariſon. of the horrors of the firſt 
Punic war. In that war, which laſted four and 
twenty years, five hundred Carthaginian, and ſeven 
hundred Roman veſſels of war were burnt, ſunk, 
and deſtroyed; their complements, if taken toge- 
ther, will I believe amount (according to your 
calculation from Polybius) to upwards of five hun- 
dred thouſand men. Add to theſe the crews of the 
infinite multitude of ſmaller veſſels, which were de- 
ſtroyed during the ſame time. Add alſo the great 
numbers of ſoldiers and others, who periſhed in 
Afric and Sicily, in many bloody battles and ſieges. 
Horribly dreadful will be the amount of the whole. 


How bleſſed then, how dear to mankind ought 
to be the memory of ſuch true heroes as Lutatius 
Catulus ? Warned probably by the fatal example 
of Regulus, he, in the height of victory, wiſely 
and virtuouſly negotiated a peace with the enemy 
on moderate terms; they may be certainly called 
moderate, in, compariſon of thoſe on Which Regulus 
inſiſted: The ſenate indeed and people of Rome 
made great difficulties in approving thoſe condi- 
tions; they protracted the negotiation for ſeveral 
years, and during that face" time behaved in 

| ſome 
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ſome things very honourably, in others very diſ- 
honourably towards Carthage. But the bleſſed 
work of Lutatius Catulus was at length in ſome 
235. manner concluded *; and the gates of war were 
at laſt ſhut; (the only time that moſt happy cere- . 
mony was performed during the whole republic 


hiſtory of Rome.) ö 


PACE TERRA MARIQUE PARTA. 


on 

me 
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It ® The Roman government made an addition of ſome articles of th 
E to the treaty drawn up by Lutatius. Theſe articles were very quent 
 Þ 4 heavy on the Carthaginians, and were, according to Polybius, and 1 
ſtee the beginning of his third book] the principal cauſe of nativ 
E 1 the ſecond Punic war; the miſeries of which war might per- Bu 
1. haps have never had a being, if this treaty of peace had been who, 
| finiſhed with the ſame moderation and wiſdom, with which it has a 


was originally planned by Lutatius. ticula 


= 
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CHAP. IL 


SevenTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


RITO to-day found himſelf much indiſpoſed 

with the conſequences of a cold, caught by 
being on the water fo late laſt night; he would 
however without delay have attended his friends 
on their return to Rome, but they would by no 
means ſuffer it. His grateful pupil in particular 
was very anxious on His account. 


ATTENTION to health is indeed indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to all perſons who make the tour of 7taly 
there are perhaps but few countries where the ne- 
glect of it is more dangerous or more fatal *. 


Ix 


* On conſidering the number and importance of the lives of 
thoſe Engliſb noblemen and gentlemen, who are every year 
travelling into Lady, it ſeems much to be wiſhed, that there 
was publiſhed for their uſe ſome ſhort medicinal treatiſe, faith- 
fully pre-acquainting them with the climate of the various parts 
of that ſtrange country, (in which health and death are fre- 
quently found as next door neighbours) ; and containing rules 
and preſcriptions properly founded on the obſervations of the 
natives, and properly adapted to Erg/; conſtitutions. 

But ſuch a treatiſe can be the work only of a Britiſb phyſician ; 
who, beſides poſſeſſing the due qualifications of his profeſſion, 
has alſo been himſelf reſident a conſiderable time in /raly, par- 
ticularly at Rome, Th 

0 
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Ix paſſing through ſeveral parts of that country, 
particularly moſt of the low lands on the ſea-coaſts, 
Crito had been conſtantly moſt earneſtly ſolicitous 
in his care of his pupil's health, though he always 
too much diſregarded his own. 


HowzvxR, by the united perſuaſions of the 
company, he now conſented to defer the journey to 
Rome for three or four days; and in the interval, 


to give himſelf up to the care of his two favourite 


phyſicians, quiet and abſtinence. 


DukrinG this confinement to his chamber, he 
would willingly have employed himſelf in the pro- 
ſecution of his Roman ſtudies ; his paper of notes, 
relative to the two or three following characters, 
being as yet not reduced to their proper form; 
but his affectionate pupil would not allow him to 
give any kind of attention to ſuch thoughts in his 
preſent illneſs. Effectually to prevent him from 
any ſuch fatiguing application of mind, that worthy 
young man deſired to borrow thoſe papers of notes. 
He then perſuaded his two friends to ſet themſelves 
a week's exerciſe during their preſent leiſure; that 
is, each to chuſe the character which was moſt 
| "5 te. pleaſing 


— 


The parents of the robuſt young traveller, and the friends of 
the invalid, are almoſt equally intereſted in the wiſh, that, when- 
ever an Engl; phyſician of ſuitable abilities ſhall happen to 
viſit thus that country, he may (at leaſt during his leiſure hours) 
have the charity to employ himſelf in ſuch a work. 


4 
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pleaſing to him, and to draw it up in his own way, 
though principally from Crito's materials. 


CRITO moſt gladly and thankfully conſented 
to this propoſal. In the mean time his indiſpoſition 
went off, and his health was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. 


O the next Wedneſday and Thurſday he attended 
his young friends in viſiting the fine church and 
palace at Nettuno, and the ſeveral beautiful villas 
near Capo d Anzio. On Friday they all left Net- 
tuno, and ſetting out very early (in order to avoid 
the heats) found themſelves at noon arrived within 
leſs than twenty miles of Rome. | 


Tuev ſtopt to refreſh themſelves at an inn in a 
country town, not far diſtant from the foot of 
Monte Albano, and ſtaid there during the hot hours 


of the afternoon. 


To amuſe that time, Crito's pupil took down a 
map of Lombardy, which hung in the room, and 
laid it on the table. 


Hs ſurveyed it with great pleaſure, tracing out 
on it the tour which he made laſt autumn through 
that country, and recollecting ſome pleaſing idea 
at every place. He repeated ſeveral lines from the 
modern, as well as from the antient poets, which are 

T \ deſcriptive 
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deſcriptive of the beauties of the banks of the 


Po. How numerous, continued he, are theſe other 
ſtreams, which go forth to fertilize this bleſſed 
region; ſome deſcending from the Appennines, others 
with more abundance of waters from the Alps ? 


How magnificent is that long northern wall of the 


Alps, which the great hand of nature ſeems to 
have built as a ſhelter from the cold to the rich 
and various fruits of this garden of Europe. 


Ir one of Milten's good angels had ever alighted 
on the ſummit of theſe Alpine or Apennine moun- 


tains, how rapturous would have been his ſpeech 


on viewing and hailing the proſpect of this earthly 
paradile ? 


YET perhaps on the whole, (continued he, after 
ſome pauſe for cool reflection) there are other 
countries in Europe, which are not leſs bleſſed by 
Providence, both as to fertility of ſoil, and con- 
venience of ſituation. For how often has this ſeem- 
ingly impregnable fortification of the Alps been 
ſcaled by Gauls, Lombards, and many other rough 
nations of the North. Far better 1s the watery 
fortification with which our happy iſland is fur- 
rounded; a barrier almoſt impregnable, while 
Providence continues to protect our naval power, 
Such, I remember, were your reflections on this 
ſubject, my dear tutor, while in a journey through 

Devon- 
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Devonſhire we had almoſt continually the ſea on 
one hand, and on the other many winding vallies 
full of che gardens of Pomona; bluſhing with 
bloom; and far more beautiful, at leaſt to an 
Engliſh eye, than the vineyards and olive-gardens, 
the rice-grounds and mulberry plantations of Lom- 
bardy. | 


LOMBARDY, (replied Crito, drawing his 
chair to the table on which the map lay) like other 
fertile countries, has been in different ages the lot 
of different people ; beſides thoſe northern nations 
whom you mention, many colonies were planted 
in it in much earlier times by the Etruſcans, and 
by the Romans. 


Wu, and in what manner the Etruſcans ſettled 
init, whether by conſent of the original inhabitants, 
or-by force, I know not. The Romans entered it 
ſoon after th= concluſion of the firſt Punic war. 


Ar that time there were great mutual jealouſies 
and apprehenſions between the Romans and the 
Ciſalpine Gauls; very great preparations alſo on 
each {ide for ſelf-defence, The flame of war was 
unhappily kindled by the tribune Caius Flaminius, 


You may perhaps be able to recolle& his cha- 
rafter, as drawn by Polybius, and by the other 
1 2 writers 
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writers of the Roman hiſtory ; he was brave, but 
full of paſſion and raſhneſs ; highly conceited, tho' 
deſtitute of any really uſeful talents, whether mi- 
litary or political ; he was irreligious ; he was 
immoderately fond of popular applauſe, for the 
gaining of which he was indeed particularly well 
formed ; he was a flatterer of the pride and avarice 
of the people. | 


Yer, on the other hand, let us not forget to 
give him thoſe due praiſes to which he is juſtly 


entitled, 


Very exemplary was his behaviour to his father 


at the Naſtra, though he was then tribune. Very 


exemplary alſo was that great public work, of 


. Which he was the author while cenſor; I mean 
that long paved road, of which in our journey 


from Rimini to Rome, we ſaw ſeveral conſiderable 


fragments ſtill remaining. 


PRoBABLY alſo we may with juftice attribute to 


him the firſt building of that famous Circus, on 


the ruins of which the Mattei palace now ſtands, 
He ſeems alſo to have behaved well in his prætor- 
ſhip of Sicily *, But whatever might be his merit 
on theſe accounts, yet certainly he was in other 

reſpects 


Vid. Livy, lib. xxxiii, chap. 42. 


IM. EY 
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reſpects the occaſion of very much miſery, not 
only to the Ciſalpine Gauls, but to Rome alſo. 


Sed abſit Cgii Flaminii memoria. 


LzT us much rather give our attention to the 
actions of his contemporaries the two conſuls Æmi- 
lius Papus, and the brave C. Atilius, the ſon of 
Regulus, who died for his country in this Ciſalpine 
war. 


In the ſame times alſo flouriſhed Marcellus, 
Paulus, and Fabius; for theſe three heroes, who 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſecond 
war with Carthage, were allo at the head of the 
Roman ſtate during this war with Lombardy * 
Their virtues indeed, though (like thoſe of the 
other heroes of antient Rome) they are very un- 
happily mingled with many faults and defects, 
highly deſerve our ſtudy. 


Ir was therefore with peculiar ſatisfaction, that 
heard from you, my dear pupil, that yourſelf and 
your two worthy friends had, during my late in- 
diſpoſition at VNettuno, kindly employed yourſelves 
in examining their characters. | 

+4 5 


Fabius, conſul iterum, C. Flaminio, tribuno plebit, quoad 
fotuit reflitit ; agrum Piceutem & Gallicum wiritim contra ſenatis 
auctoritatem dividenti, | Cictro de Senectute, e. 4. 


225. 
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Ir I am not miſtaken, you told me, that your 
friends intended to favour me with the fight of their 
compolitions on thoſe ſubjects, at the time when 
we ſhould be viſiting the antiquities which are ſaid 


to be ſtill remaining on the ſummit of the Alban 


mountain. Dear fir, we are now in the neighbour- 
hood of that place, why may we not ſuſpend our 
journey to Rome till to-morrow morning, and in 
the mean time take an evening's ride to that 
ſpot ? 


S % „ 


CRITO's propoſal being complied with, the 
company ordered their horſes, and in about an 
hour's time arrived at the town of Rocca de! Papa. 
That town ſtands on a rock, half way up the ſteep 
and woody northern fide of the mountain of Alba. 
From thence an antient paved road (better preſerved 
perhaps than any other in Italy) winds up to the 
ſummit. . The company, during the flow aſcent, 
had frequent opportunities to admire the extenſive 
proſpect. In pity to their horſes they at length 
alighted, and walked up to the top. In that f 
auguſt ſituation the celebrated temple of Jupite- 
Latialis once ſtood. 


Bur they found ſcarce any ruins of it viſible, 
excepting. only ſome traces of its foundations: 
among 


4 
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among which a little ſolitary monaſtry, or rather 
hermitage, 1s now placed. 


HowrvER diſappointed we may be, ſaid Crito, 
in relation to the remains of antient architecture, 
which we might juſtly expect to have found in 
ſuch a place as this; yet I am very glad, on ſeveral! 
accounts, that we have come hither this after- 
noon. | 


Trx1s mountain was, next after the Capitoline 
hill, the principal feat of religion to the Roman 
nation. oa 


Bs ID ES, in our preſent courſe of Roman ſtudies, 
we are juſt now arrived at thoſe times, when 
C. Papirius firſt introduced the cuſtom of aſcending 
in triumph to this temple.. 


Bur I am tired with our walk, permit me to 
fit down on this bank, and here to liſten with 
pleaſure to your compoſitions. 


Your ſervants will hold the horſes at ſome 
diſtance z the poor monk, I ſee, is already employ- 
ing himſelf in kindly getting ſome water for them; 
he will not underſtand our converſation on theſe 
beathen ſubjects, even if we ſpoke in Italian. After 

you 
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you have favoured me with your compoſitions, 
we may, if you pleaſe, make him a ſhort viſit in 
his cell “. 


Ar the unanimous deſire of the whole company, 


the youngeſt and nobleſt of theſe Britif youths * 


was the firſt who ſpoke, 


LIT TIE did J imagine, ſaid he, that I ſhould 
ever have been made happy by ſuch an employ- 
ment as this; my abilities indeed being very. un- 
equal to it, and my attention, fince my arrival at 
Rome, having been chiefly given to the hiſtory, not 
; of 


The monk who lived here in the year 1760, was (if I am 
not miſtake») one of the ſociety called Paſtonifir. 

The Paſſioniſti were a ſet of prieſts and monks, who ſome 
few years ago formed themſelves into a ſociety on the following 
account, 4 : | 

The poor country-people, who cultivate the unwholeſome 
parts of the Roman campagna, have but little eccleſiaſtical 
inſtruction; few of the clergy chuſing to venture into places 
where the air is of ſo peſtilential and fatal a nature, eſpecially 
to all perſons not accuſtomed to it. | 

To ſupply this defe&, theſe monks and prieſts voluntarily 
offered to go and ſettle in the worſt parts of the country ; and, 
as they could have nothing before their eyes but certain death, 
they therefore took the name of Paſſioniſti. h 

Moſt laudable and admirable was the exceſſive benevolence 


of this deſign ; but it was, by order of the Roman, government, 


ſuſpended ; it being thought, that the public ought to preſerve 
the lives of thoſe perſons who could be ſo very gene- 
rous. 

On the ſuſpenſion of the inſtitution, thi5 monk retired to 
the ſolitude of the religious houſe on the mountain of Alla. 


art 
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of its virtues, but of its fine arts; a pleaſing 
ſurely, however inferior ſtudy. 


My thoughts have, you know, been almoſt 
conſtantly employed on the ſubject, either of 
ſculpture or of painting. In each of thoſe amiable 
ſciences I have been for theſe four months paſt 
daily furrounded by many chef d'auvres; which 
deſerve the perpetual ſtudy of the moſt eminent 
artiſts; and which are capable of exciting at 
length the admiration even of the moſt ignorant 
ſpectator, ſuch as myſelf. 


BzroRe our kind tutor began his preſent courſe 
of lectures, I ſcarce ever had leiſure or inclination 
to think on any of the great men of antient Rome, 
excepting - thoſe only who were patrons of the 
Ane arts. | >. 

Sven was Marcellus; he did not diſdain the 
office of ſuch a patronſhip, however glorious he 
might be in other much ſuperior reſpects. 


Ox this account I have more than once given 
myſelf the pleaſure to read his life in Plutarch, 
ſince our arrival at Rome; and on the ſame ac- 
count, it was with particular ſatisfaction that I 
received laſt week at Neituno, theſe en relative 
to his character. 
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Wrar I have now to ſay on that ſubje& is 
(as it ought to be) almoſt totally borrowed from 
theſe papers of our good tutor : but, as he doubt- 


leſs expects that I ſhould have been induſtrious 


enough to add ſomething of my own on the occaſion, 


J muſt deſire, that in thoſe parts of my declamation, 


(let me call it by that name of our college exerciſes) 
I may be heard with the ſame politeneſs, candour, 
good-nature, and friendly indulgence, with which 
T have been always favoured by this company. 


MARCELLUS. 


AFAARCELLUS was of a plebeian family: 
but his reputation from his earlieſt youth 
was ſuch, as probably put to the bluſh many of the 
moſt noble Patritian youths his contemporaries. 


DvxrinG his firſt campaign, in one of the bloody 
battles of the firft Punic war, he (though then, if 
I am not miſtaken, a mere ftrippling) ſhielded and 
ſaved the life of his beloved brother, with the moſt 
manly fortitude. For this noble action he was im- 
mediately crowned with military honours by his 
general. | - 


In the following years of his life, his merit was 
continually ſhining forth with augmented ſplendor ; 
| | all 


ee 
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all ranks of men ſeem to have united in his 
applauſe. He was choſen curule ædile by the peo- 
ple, and elected into the 1 of 2 7 bs the 


prieſts. 


Bur it is much more to his glory, that his 
virtues were uncorrupted by pride, and were con- 
tinually increaſing together with his honours and 
his years. | 


; Dvainc the important war with the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, we: find Marcellus not only advanced to 
the conſulſhip, but intruſted alſo with the moſt 
honourable privilege of chuſing his brother conſul 


and collegue. He made the nobleſt uſe of this 


privilege, by immediately fixing his choice on 
Scipio, the father of the great Africanus. 


POLYBIUS ſays, that at this time the Gauls 
offered to ſubmit to any conditions, but that theſe 
conſuls prevailed to have all thoughts of peace 
rejected. A great ftain on their memory, if true; 
but let us remember, on the other hand, that 
Plutarch is of opinion, that the Gauls themſelves 
were the cauſe of the rupture of all pacific meaſures. 


As to the particulars of the conduct and courage 
of Marcellus in the following campaign, perhaps 
it will 80 needleſs, (ſays our kind tutor in theſe 


papers 


222. 
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papers which I have in my hands) to trouble this 
company with a repetition of them. 


Bur few months are elapſed, fince, while at 
Milan, you recollected with pleaſure, that ander 


the walls of that great city he routed the enemies 
of his country; and ſaved from deſtruction the 
army of his illuſtrious brother conſul. 


ST1LL leſs time is paſſed, ſince, while on the 


banks of the Po, in the neighbourhood of the old 


Claſtidium, you enquired for that field, in which 
Marcellus ſignalized his fortitude by his defeat of 
the numerous Gallic army, and by his-perſonal 
engagement with its king. 


Tuis Ciſalpine campaign is conſidered, both by 
the poets and hiſtorians of antiquity, as a very 
ſplendid part of the hiſtory of our hero; but, as 
our travels through Lombardy have ſo lately reim- 
preſſed on our minds the memory of its great 
events, you will pardon me if I do not dwell any 
longer upon it; eſpecially as in the very next year 
after Marcellus's victory at Claſtidium, a much 
greater antagoniſt roſe againſt him. 


HANNIBAL then entered on his government 
of Spain. 


THAT 
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THaT great name cannot fail to draw and en- 
gage your chief attention. 


HANNTBAL, ſoon after his nomination to 
that government, defeated one hundred thouſand 
Spaniards on the banks of the Tagus; beſieged the 
great city of Saguntum with an army of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men; and marched from 
Cartbagena with amazing rapidity to Lombardy. 
Expectations indeed of ſupplies and aſſiſtance from 
Lombardy ſeem. to have been his principal motives 
for croſſing the Alps, and invading Taly on that fide. 


In regard to Hannibal's famous paſſage over 
the Alps, continued the worthy young nobleman, 
I remember to have been favoured with much 
pleaſing inſtruction from you, dear fir, and from 
your learned pupil; I mean, during our flow but 
not tedious week's journey from Lyons to Turin; 
while you were daily explaining to me the natural 
hiſtory of that wonderful region. 


Many judicious Polyb;an reflections alſo, in 
regard to the following actions of Hannibal, have 
I heard from this my other dear fellow-traveller. 


Warren we were together in Lombardy, in the 
neighbourhood of Placentia, we croſſed the broad 
bed of the Trebia, on purpoſe that we might 

ſurrey 
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ſurvey the adjoining field of battle, We after- 
wards, when in Tuſcany, with the ſame curioſity 


deſcended from the high hill of Cortona to the 


Thraſimene lake; and paſſed ſome hours in the 
fields near Oſſiaia and Sanguineto ; thoſe two vil- 
lages, whoſe names are perhaps memorials of the 
dreadful havock made there of Flaminius's army. 
Probably in our Neapolitan journey, I ſhall have 
the melancholy pleaſure of attending you, my 
dear friends, to the plains of Caunæ allo *. 


Bur let me not wander too far from my preſent 
ſubject : let me return to our tutor's papers. 


Ir ſeems highly to the honour of Marcellus, that, 
immediately after the battle of Cannæ, the Roman 
ſenate ſhould call him from the poſt on the ſea- 
coaſt, where he was ſtationed, and ſhould entruſt 
to him the command of the troops at Canyſium ; 
the only army which the republic then had to 
oppole to its victorious and formidable enemy. 


To Canuſium, which is in the neighbourhood of 


Canna, Marcellus then haſtened with the utmoſt 
diſpatch. 


* Great as the military abilities of Hannibal were, yet for 


the honour of Greece it ought not to be forgotten how much he - 


was aſſiſted in all theſe victories by a Spartan. 

Hannibal Italiam petiturus Lacedæmonium doctorem quefrvit ar- 
morum; cujus monitis 2. conſules tantaſque legiones inferior nu- 
mero ac viribus interemit. RO. 

ö VzGET1vVs de re militari, Prol, ad Lib. iii. 
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diſpatch. But as to the particular actions of this 
and ſeveral other of his campaigns againſt Hanni- 
bal, there is no occaſion for us to endeayour to 
examine them minutely; they are probably very 
proper ſubjects for the ſtudy of a young officer 
they may be highly worthy of the comment of 
ſuch a writer as Folard; but for this company, 
(whoſe education has been in ſciences totally dif- 
ferent from that of the art military) it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve only on the whole, that Mar- 
cellus, by the example of his own daring reſolution, 
mixed with the greateſt conduct, (ſuch as became 
a general of his known abilities and long expe- 


rience) was able to change the whole face of that 
dreadful war. 


Hz diſpelled the general conſternation of the 
Roman armies ; he awakened their antient intre- 
pidity ; he filled them with an eager deſire to meet 
again in the field their Jately reputed invincible 
enemies; and with a moſt unſhaken reſolution 
never to yield, even to Hannibal himſelf. 


In how many repeated moſt obſtinate engage- 
ments did he ſtruggle with him for victory, being 
never thoroughly conquered, and ſometimes rather 
victorious? With what invincible fortitude and 
indefatigable induſtry, did he earn from that his 
great antagoniſt the elogium, that Marcellus was 

| the 
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the only man, who, when conqueror, never took 
any reſt himſelf ; and when conquered, never 
gave any to his enemy; adverſity always inſpiring 
him with freſh and firmer fortitude, and urging 
him on to perſeverance in new labours ? Qwotidie 
femul orientem ſolem, & Romanam aciem duce Mar- 
cello in campis videndam eſſe. 


Ta ts noble elogium on Marcellus, while living, 


was greatly increaſed by the ſtill more noble man- 


ner in which the laſt honours were paid to him 


| when dead, by the ſame great Carthaginian. 


MARCELTLUS was cut off by an unexpected 
accident, the conſequence of the only raſh action 


for which he was perhaps ever culpable. Hanni- 


Bal, on the news of this unexpected event, rode 


up to the place, and admired his corpſe while 
lying on the field: without uttering the leaſt inſulting 


expreſſion over it, or ſhewing the leaſt kind of joy 


at the fall of him who was ſo great and formidable 
an adverſary. 


HANNIT BAL had on former occaſions been 


conſtantly attentive in ordering the proper funeral 


honours to be paid to the bodies of ſeveral Roman 


generals, particularly of Paulus and Gracchus, But 
of Marcellus, he himſelf performed the burial rites 


in the moſt magnificent manner; adorning his pile 
with 
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with the nobleſt ornaments, and with the greateſt 
reſpect ſending the aſhes to his ſon at Rome, in an 
urn of filver covered with a crown of gold. 


Magnanima invidid virtus caret. 


WiN we conſider this, and ſome other actions 
of Hannibal, have we not reaſon to wiſh that his 
life alſo had been written by Plutarch? 


PLUTARCH, with proper ſincerity, can- 
dour, and concern, would certainly have acknow- 
ledged the real blots in Hannibal's character; 
but it is equally certain, that he would alſo have 
done full juſtice to all the bright parts of it. He 
would have been peculiarly diligent in acquainting 
the reader with all his acts of humanity and gene- 
roſity of heart; for even Hannibal was ſometimes 
cenerous and humane; we ſhould then probably 
have ſeen the ſcales of the virtues and vices 
of this famous Carthaginian held with impar- 
dality. | , 


In reading indeed the lives of Plutarch, I fre- 
quently think of that 5alance, which des Piles con- 
trived for weighing the excellencies and defects of 
the famous characters in painting. Plutarch per- 
haps has done what des Piles propoſed, 
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Parpon, dear fir, all theſe digreſſions. I am 
ſo little practiſed in compoſition, that it is no 
wonder if I am perpetually falling into theſe and 
into other much greater faults. Permit me to talk 
in my own common way. 


Sous few weeks paſt, while you, dear fir, and 


your good pupil were otherwiſe engaged, (in a 


work, as I afterwards found, of great though 
concealed charity) I perſuaded the eideſt of my 


two dear friends to take a morning's airing with 
me in the coach from our lodgings on our beloved 
Monte Pinciano, to that place, ad portam Capenam, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſituation of 
the ſplendid temple erected by Marcellus to Ho- 
nour and to Virtue, We found indeed there 


nothing but ſome ſhapeleſs and uncertain ruins; 


however the morning's airing was, chiefly owing to 
his converſation on the ſubjef?, very pleaſant. On 
our return to our lodgings we retired to our ſeveral 
apartments. He with freſh ardour reſumed his 
patriotic ſtudies : and I ſat down to amuſe myſelf 
as uſual, with ſome of the drawings of antient 
architecture and ſculpture which lay on my table. 


Waits I was thus employed, I recollected that 
mention is made by ſome of the antient writers, 
of a monument that was erected to the memory of 


Marcellus. If that monument was built ſoon after 
tis 
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his death, it was (I thought) moſt likely to have 
been a ſquare ſepulchre of Tiburtine ſtone, ac- 
cording to the mingled grandeur and ſimplicity of 
the Roman works in thoſe times; if later, it 
might more probably be a pillar or triumphal 

arch. 


I Took up then the drawing of that magnificent 
triumphal arch, through which we had juſt paſſed, 
(I mean that of Conſtantine) and indulged myſelf 
during the remainder of the morning in the fol- 
lowing reverie. - 2: | 


Ie ſuch a triumphal arch had been erected - 


to the memory of Marcellus, in what manner 
might it be ſuppoſed to have been moſt properly 
adorned ? 


A PROPER ſubject for one of its richeſt bas- 
reliefs . would certainly be the erection or dedica- 
tion *“ of the temple to Honour and to Virtue. You 
remember the figures of thoſe goddeſſes on the 
conſular coins of the Cordian family. LD 


Tas other ſquare bas-reliefs within the arch, 
and on each of its fronts and ſides, might con- 
tain the various heroiſms of Marcellus againſt the 


U 2 Carthagi- 


® The dedication of this temple was performed by the ſon 
of Marcellus, about three years after the death of his father, 
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Cartbaginians during the firſt and ſecond Punic 
wars. 


Tux four tondi, or round compartments on the 
northern front, might repreſent the principal ac- 


tions of the war in Lombardy, and the triumph of 


Marcellus carrying the opima ſpolia. 


Bu Kg how ſuperior would be the ſubjects of the 


four rich tondi on the ſouthern facciata? In what 


beauty of ſculpture may we imagine the Sicilian 
heroiſms of Marcellus to be there deſcribed ? 


IN one of theſe compartments he might appear, 
as he did in the hour of the ſtorming of Syracuſe; 
that is, preſerving the lives and liberties of all its 
citizens, and ſaving the city itſelf from utter de- 
ſtruction. He lamented, it is ſaid, the other ca- 
lamities of war, which it was not in his power to 
prevent; and even ſhed tears at the fall of that 
city, during the long triennial ſiege of which he 
and his whole army had ſuffered ſo much. 


In ſaying this, my dear friends, I do nat intend 


a panegyrick indiſcriminately on all the actions of 
| thoſe Sicilian campaigns. Livy himſelf ſpeaks with 
ſome doubt of the conduct of the Romans in re- 
lation to the unhappy city of Enna; and in regard 
to Syracuſe, I am ſure none of this company ever 
| | peruſed 
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peruſed the hiſtory of its fall, without ſome heart- 
felt concern; a concern, that will be greatly re- 


. vived, if ever we ſhould ourſelves viſit that city, 
and view the deſolate ruins on the ſhore of 


Acradina. 


You will conſider how far the conqueſt of H- 
racuſe was founded in juſtice: it is ſaid to have 
been againſt the faith of treaties, that the Syracu- 
fian government had taken arms againſt Rome; 
and with the greateſt obſtinacy that they had 
refuſed all propoſals for peace. Its fall alſo was 
ſoftened, by what appeared to be the greateſt mo- 
deration and humanity, the greateſt clemency and 
commiſeration in the conqueror. As ſuch is the 
conduct of Marcellus deſcribed by many authors, 
particularly by Plutarch; who as a Grecian, and 
as a man, doubtleſs felt much concern for the 
Syracuſans. In thoſe miſerable times indeed, as 
our good tutor remarks in a note on this paſſage, 
the laws of war were far more ſtern and ſevere 
than at preſent in any part of Chriſtendom. 


Bur I muſt deſire you to conſider theſe que- 
ſtions; I am not capable of diſcuſſing them. 


TRE ſecond of the round compartment; might 
repreſent Marcellus looking with grief and re- 


verence on the corps of Archimedes. L have ven- 
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tured myſelf to ſketch out ſomething of ſuch a 


deſign : you. will recollect with pleaſure the antient 


bas-relief from whence I have copied the principal 
figure. | | 


Tux company now took ſome time to conſider 
their noble friend's drawing, and to admire its real 


merit, it being deſigned according to the true 
Grecian taſte. From that ſubje& the converſation 
wandered for ſome minutes on the character of 
Archimedes; Crito taking this opportunity to ob- 
ſerve, that his character ſeemed to be a very in- 
ſtructive example both to gentlemen and to ſcho- 


lars. 


— 


I do not exactly remember, ſaid he, but perhaps 
Dr. Barrow may have conſidered it as ſuch in his 
meditations on the duties of thoſe ſtations; for 
though Archimedes was of the higheſt birth, yet 
was he one of the moſt diligent followers of ſtudy 
and ſcience ; and, on the other hand, though he 
had advanced very far into the heights and depths 
of theory, yet did he unite his demonſtrations and 
diſcoveries practically with things of uſe ; apply- 
ing his mathematical ſtudies to the benefit of his 
country. 


Bur I believe I am miſtaken as to Dr. Barrow, 


this is moſt probably an obſervation of ſome other 
author, 
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author, perhaps of Monſieur Paſcal. But let me 
not interrupt you any longer. 


MARCELLUS (continued the noble youth) 
did not confine his veneration of Archimedes merely 
to the ceremony of paying due honours to his 
remains. With kind earneſtneſs he enquired after 
his ſurviving relations, and took the whole family 
under his moſt cordial protection and beneficent 
favour, For beſides the general ſpirit of humanity 
and mercy which Marcellus is faid to have breathed 
to all men, he was particularly moved in favour of 
Archimedes's family, by the high love which he 
bore to the philoſophy, oratory, and all the other 
ſciences of Greece, and by his admiration of all 
thoſe who had excelled in them. For let me with 
pleaſure add, that Marcellus was the firſt perſon 
who had the honour of introducing into this his 
country, a taſte of all thoſe elegant arts of Greece, 
which Rome afterwards admired and mutated, but 


never could equal. 


Excudent alii Fenn mollius æra; 

(Credo equidem) vi vos ducent de marmore Unitus 
Orabunt cauſas melius; celique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent. 


Tun third compartment might ſhew him, not 
in armour, but in his more venerable ſenatorial 
U: 4 robes 
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robes of peace; and might particularly repreſent 
that part of his hiſtory, when he was accuſed by 


the Syracuſans of cruelty in the conqueſt of their 


city. An accuſation moſt unjuſtly formed ; for 


ſuch is ſaid to have been his goodneſs and benig. 
nity to all ſtates and communities, as well as to- 


private perſons, that if in the courſe of the war 
any thing cruel or even ſevere had happened, it 
was juſtly chargeable, not on Marcellus, but on 
the conduct of the ſufferers themſelves. With the 
greateſt calmneſs he, according to Plutarch, gave 
them leave to prefer their accuſation to the ſenate, 
and with the greateſt modeſty ſubmitted to his 
trial. For it was in battle only, that Marcellus 
ſhewed that fierceneſs, with which his courage in- 
ſpired him; on all other occaſions he was moſt 
modeſt and courteous. On his acquittal he ſin- 
cerely forgave the Syracuſans for this injury and 
affront, received them under his protection, and 
with the greateſt candour and condeſcenſion con- 
tinued always to take all opportunities of conferring 
on his accuſers and their fellow- citizens all the good 
offices in his power. 


Bur what ſubje& ſhall we imagine for the 
ſculpture of the fourth and laſt compartment ? 


War more noble, than the triumphal proceſ- 
ſion and ſacriſice on this very hill? 
To 


T 
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To this Alban hill Marcellus aſcended in triumph, 
not (as was uſually the caſe) from a motive of op- 
poſition to the ſenate, but in obedience to it. It 
was a ſtanding order of the Roman ſenate, not to 
allow a triumph in Rome to any perſon, who had 
not been either difator, conſul, or pretor, at the 
time of the victories obtained“. If I am not mi- 
ſtaken, Marcellus was only pro- conſul at the taking 
of Syracuſe, 


I wisn I was able to offer to you ſome proper 
reflections on this ſubject, eſpecially while you are 
in this place. 


Ir any perſon in this company, except myſelf, 
were now the ſpeaker, it would have been obſerved 
with due dignity both of thought. and language, 
that it was along the pavement of this very road that 
Marcellus aſcended in triumph; that it was in the 
area of this temple (on the ruins of which you are 
now fitting) that he offered his thankſgiving ſaeri· 
fice to heaven. 


Ir our good tutor in particular had been now 
the ſpeaker, he probably would have treated theſe 
ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that the idea of them 
might long have had its full and proper 4 on 
your minds. 

I AN 


Vide Livni, lib. XXX. c. 20. 
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1 am the more inclined to this opinion, as I 


find among the papers with which he favoured me 


at Nettuno, the following EAI, with which 
I ſhall conclude. 


e On the hill of Aba, Marcellus offers to heaven 


* his thankſgiving ſacrifice for his late victory; 


that victory, which certainly muſt be moſt agree- 
able in the ſight of HIM, who is the real father 


“ of all the inhabitants of heaven and earth; that 
% nobleſt of victories, (if Silius Ttalicus s elogium 
« on it be true) 


ubi parcere vittis 
&« Pro prædd fuit; & ſeſe contenta, nec ullo 
& Sanguine pollutis plauſit vidloria pennis “.“ 


t 


Ir was now the turn of Crito's pupil to ſpeak, 
he being next in juniority; but inſtead of an 
oration, he with a proper filial reſpect preſented to 
his tutor a poetical exerciſe, being an elegiac ode 
on the conſul L. ÆAmilius Paulus. 


Tux ode opened with a deep lamentation on the 
miſeries of war, exemplified by a view of the plain 
of Caunæ, on the morning after the battle. 


Ix 


. Vide 81111 ITALIC, lib. xiv. v. 675. 
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In the midſt of ſlaughtered legions lay the 


Roman conſul, | 


Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, 
And weltring in his blood. 


To infuſe ſtill more pity, his amiable qualities 
were then deſcribed ; his conſtant probity of life 
and manners; his love of retirement; his ſincere 
reluQtance in accepting a poſt of ſuch high dignity; 
his great ſervices while in it ; his patient fortitude 
under the injuries and calumnies with which he 
was loaded by his ungrateful countrymen, during 
both his conſulſhips. Theſe parts of his character 
were related with the pureſt ſimplicity and elegance. 
In a more ſublime ſtile was ſung his magnanimity 
in the midſt of the urmoſt dangers; and his anxiety, 
even during the agonies of death, for the ſafety of 
his country *. His life had, on all occaſions, been 
devoted to the ſervice of his beloved country, and 
it was now loſt in her defence. 


TowaRDs the concluſion of the ode, the 


poet digreſſed into a panegyric on the charity 
of 


® Sedens in ſaxo cruore oppletus Conſul; Tu quidem, ait, Cx. 
Corneli, matte wirtute elo; ſed cave frufira miſerando, ne exi- 
guum tempus e manibus hoflium evadendi amittas. Abi: nuncia 
pubilce patribus, urbem Romam muniant ; ac, priuſquam victor 
bojiis adveniat, prefidiis firment : privatinigue C. Fabio L. AEmi- 
lium præceptorum cjus memorem & vixiſſe & adhuc mori. Me 
in hac ſtrage militum meorum patere exſpirare; ne aut reus iterum 
e conſulatu ſim; aut accuſator college exiſtam, ut alieno trimine 
mnocentiam mean protegam. LIVII, lib. XXii. c. 49. 
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of Buſa . On this ſubje& he poured forth the 
moſt noble and exalted ſentiments ; ſentiments 
worthy of the moſt poetic genius. He, at the ſame 
time, laid open, though without knowing it, the 
great goodneſs of his own heart. 


EU TI. * 


Tur eldeſt of the young gentlemen now roſe 


from his ſeat; with unaffected modeſty he pauſed 
for ſome moments, fixing his eyes on the ground; 
he then began his ſpeech in the following manner. 


Ovr noble friend, who with his uſual abilities 
opened this conference, has condeſcended to chuſe, 
for the ſubje& of his eloquence, a character of 
plebeian virtue. For my own part, greatly inferior 
as I am both in birth and rank, ſurely it ought to 


be with particular joy that I ſhould take this op- 


portunity of endeavouring to return the compli- 
ment, by exalting my attention to the high object 
of patritian merit. 


FABIUS 


* Mulier Apula, nomine Buſa, genere clara ac divitiis, eos qui 
à Cannis Canufium perfugerant (ad DECEM MILLIA bominum 
erant) frumento, veſte, viatico etiam juvit, Pro gud ei muni- 
ficentiã poſftea bello perfecto ab ſenatu honores habiti ſunt. 
| Livii, lib. xxii. c. 52, 54. 
In like manner, during the duke of Mar/borough's wars in 
Flanders, Fenelon converted his archiepiſcopal 4 at Cambray 
into an hoſpital for the ſick and wounded ſoldiery. Kenn alſo, 
among his innumerable good works, did ſomething of the 
ſame kind at Melli after the battle of Sdgenors. 


4 
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FABIUS MAX. VERRUCOSUS, 


HE worthy clergyman, to whom we have all 

in our education been moſt highly obliged, 
has obſerved in one of theſe papers, which I now 
hold in my hand, that Polyb:as, on his firſt men- 
tion of the name of Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, 
remarks that he was of noble birth, as well as of 
great abilities“. | 


Noz LE indeed was his birth, for he was ſon of 
Fabius Maximus Gurges, grandſon of Fabius Maxi- 
mus Rullianus, and deſcended conſequently from a 
long line of moſt illuſtrious anceſtors, whoſe pedi- 
gree is traced back much farther than the founda- 
tion of the Roman monarchy. 13 


As to abilities, his character ſeems (according to 
our good tutor's obſervation) to anſwer to the idea 
of the trueſt greatneſs of mind: for the mind of 
Fabius was full of the higheſt fortitude; and that 
fortitude was always governed, and frequently co- 
vered by other ſtill ſuperior virtues: in the ſame 
manner as (to quote a late obſervation of our noble 
friend) in the antique ſtatues at Rome, particularly 

iti 
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in thoſe of Apollo, we frequently have ſeen the 
greateſt ſtrength covered by the greateſt beauty, 


Tuts was remarkably the caſe even in his earlieſt 


youth; though full of this noble and hereditary 


ſpirit, yet even then did he happily and wiſely 
chuſe to ſhine in other ſtill more noble qualities; 
in the greateſt induſtry, as to all his ſtudies and 
exerciſes both of body and mind ; and in the moſt 
remarkable ſweetneſs and /amb-like meekneſs of 
temper to all his companions. It was from this 
happy temper of mind (in ſaying this the young 
orator turned towards Crito's pupil) that Fabius is 
faid to have then acquired the name of Ovicula. 


Ir we view him afterwards when in full man- 
hood, or even towards the decline of life, we ſhall 
find the ſame ſpirit continue in vigour, though 
always under the government of the ſame wildom. 


WHENEVER the public welfare would allow it, 
then indeed he always ſhewed the moſt ardent cou- 
rage. With the greateſt intrepidity he accepted 
the government in the moſt dangerous times ; he 
fronted Hannibal in the field of battle. In the 
general dejection after the defeat and ſlaughter of 
Cannæ, he was almoſt the only perſon then in Rome 
who ſhewed no fear. But at other ſeaſons, when 


the ſtate of the nation, though to outward appear- 
. ance 
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ance more flouriſhing, yet in reality required the 
greateſt prudence and caution in its governors, 
then this wiſe ſtateſman reſolutely reined in his 
own daring ſpirit, as well as that of his coun- 
trymen. | 175 


WII the molt invincible patience he hore their 
murmurs; he willingly, for their ſakes, ſuffered 
them to brand him even with the name of coward, 
according to that noble maxim, You are wel- 
« come to abuſe me, only permit me to labour 
** even to death to be of ſome ſervice to you, and 
« to your children.“ : 


FABIUS was not only thus calm and immove- 


able by the clamours and accuſations of his moſt 
violent rivals; he afterwards, with the greateſt 
magnanimity, ſaved the lives and protected the 
reputations of thoſe very men. His generoſity 
indeed both to Varro and to Minutius, can ſcarcely 
be too much ſtudied and admired. 


— 


Tux noble gratitude of Minutius, (for he was 
conquered by the goodneſs of Fabius, and his 
heart was converted to a worthy and noble grati- 
tude) deſerves alſo great commendation. In this 
I have the ſatisfaction to be conſcious that I am 
ſpeaking your ſentiments. (In ſaying this he bowed 
ta Crito.) From the papers now in my hand, I 

ſhould 


— —,— — — 
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mould be inclined to think, that there is ſcarce 
any ſubject of meditation more welcome or pleaſing 


to your mind, than that of ſuch an inſtance of a 


perſon reclaimed and converted by the kindneſs 


of the worthy man whom he had miſtakingly op. 


poted. 


| Orr have I had occaſion to be ſenſible of 
my great defects both in language and elocution, 
but perhaps never more than at preſent ; I have 


in my hands materials for the nobleſt oration, but 


my tongue is deficient. 


OrTHzz parts of the hiſtory of Fabius, how 
pleaſing have they been to your pious and good 


heart? With what ſatisfaction did you inſert in 


theſe notes the following obſervation ? 


Troven Fabius took much care to fill the 
troops under his command with all the true Ro. 
man ſpirit and courage, yet he took ſtill greater 
care to inſtru them, that valour would be of no 


uſe without the favour of heaven; which to obtain, 


was their firſt duty, and after the obtaining of 
which nd enemy was to be feared. Polybius and 


Plutarch both obſerve, that, when Fabius marched 


againſt Hannibal, his firſt care was to ſacrifice to 
heaven. 


No 
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Nox will it be a ſmall additional pleaſure to 
the benevolent mind, both of yourſelf, and of your 
good pupil, now to recollect, that though Fabius 
ſupported with proper dignity his high authority 
as general, and as dictator, yet his heart melted 
at the hardſhips even of the moſt common ſoldiers; 
and with joy did he fell his whole property to 
ranſom thoſe in captivity from the hands of their 
African enemies. f 


Paxpon me, dear ſir, replied Crito, if I for a 
moment interrupt your oration, I ought not to 
fit ſtill in ſilence, and patiently liſten to compli- 
ments of which I am unworthy they are, I am 
confident, the ſincere ſentiments of your good and 
friendly heart, but I do not deſerve them, nor 
ought to hear them, In the ſequel of your 
oration, permit me to beg that you will fix the 
attention of the company to other ſubjects, 


PermiT me allo to obſerve at preſent, that a 
deſcendant of Fabius Maximus, a Roman matron 
named Fabiola, who lived many ages after his times, 
ſhewed in a moit remarkable manner the ſame ge- 
neroſity of ſpirit, which, as you well obſerve, thus 
warmed the heart of this her great anceſtor, During 
ber life-time, the gave up every thing that ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed (and her family eſtate was at that time very 
great) entirely to the relief of the poor and afflicted. 

. I. X It 
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It is alſo very remarkable, that this ſame Roman 
matron was * the firſt perſon who ever erected an 
hoſpital for the fick; and that thus the firſt example 
of all thoſe moſt charitable inſtitutions (which are 
at preſent ſuch bleſſings to the inhabitants of 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America) was given to 
the world by the houſe of Fabius. — But pray 
proceed, and, with your uſual kindneſs, excuſe 
this interruption, | | 


Tn young gentleman now pauſed for ſome 
moments, the modeſty of Crito having checked 
the courſe in which his oration was flowing ; he 
recovered himſelf however with tolerable preſence 


c 
of mind, and caſting his eyes on the notes in his ſ 
hand, proceeded as follows. FM 
Tux beloved ſon of Fabius was cut off in the $1 
flower of his age, and height of his promotion; 80 
Fabius attended his urn to the ſepulchre, with the ” 
magnanimity of the moſt undaunted Roman hero; b] 
yet, at the ſame time did he condeſcend not a little a 
to moderate and ſweeten this his fortitude, by ha 
many marks of the moſt paternal affeCtion and piety. of 
or 
FABIUS himſelf ſpoke the funeral oration. 
This ſpeech was preſerved to the times of Plutarch, 
| | and dw 
* See the life of Fabiola written by St. Jerome. If that hen 


writer had foreſeen the long duration of the Fabian family, he 
would probably have thought, that it was the reward of her 
charity, 


4 
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and was then greatly admired, as full of weight 
of ſenſe, and ſtrength of eloquence; ſuch as that 
of the funeral oration in Thucydides. It was alſo 
obſerved to be exactly correſponding and ſuitable 
to the character of the ſpeaker. Tully himſelf ad- 
mires it, though he ſeems to have conſidered it 
more in a philoſophical than in a rhetorical light. 
Multa in Fabio præclara; ſed nibil admirabilius, 
quam quomodo ille mortem tulit filii, clari viri & 
conſularis. Eſt in manibus laudatio, quam cum legi- 
mus quem philoſophum non contemnimus * ? 


PerHaPs it is much to be wiſhed, that this 
oration of Fabius on his ſon, or that which was 
ſpoke on Fabius himſelf, (while, as father of the 
nation, he was carried at the public expence to his 
grave) had been preſerved to this time. Funeral 
oratory has indeed too frequently, both in antient 
and modern times, rendered itſelf very contempti- 
ble by its falſnood and flattery. But ſurely ſuch 
a ſubject as that of the character of Fabius would 
have been ſufficient to have ſupported the dignity 
of eloquence, without having any recourſe to fiction 


or palliation. 


Wirn what energy indeed might a true orator 
dwell on the many glorious parts of the life of this 


hero, 


X 2 4. NET 


Cato Major de ſeneQute, c. 4. 
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WiIrR what ſplendor of rhetoric might he de- 
ſcribe him, as joined with Marcellus in the ditec- 
tion of the counſels, and command of the armies 
of his country; and Rome thus appearing in the 
greateſt majeſty like Minerva, armed with ſuch a a 
ſword, and with ſuch an ægis? 


Wirz more ſedate eloquence might he repreſent 
him filling his ſeat as father of the Roman parlia- 
ment : for towards the latter end of his life he was 
choſen princeps ſenatis. Princeps enim tum erat 
Romans civitatis vel Annibale judice “. 


In that high office Fabius Verrucoſus may perhaps 


(like his aber Rullianus) not Pre be 


compared to the Homeric Neſtor. 


Componere lites 
Inter Peliden feſtinat, & inter Atriden. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Marcellus, 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius were elected conſuls. 
It is unneceſſary now to ſpeak of their characters , 

or 


* Vide Livin, lib. xxvii. c. 11. 


+ M. Livius, eleven years before, was partaker of the con- 
ſulſhip with L. Paulus: he was partaker alſo of his unjuſt ſen- 
tence and condemnation, He lived afterwards in retirement 
for ſeveral years. (Vid, Livy, lib. xxvii. c. 34.) According 
to Rollin's good obſervation, it ſeems probable, that his ſpeech 
to Fabius, on ſetting out for his province, is not genuine. 1 

C. Ners 
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or of the extreme conſequence of their conſulſhips 

to the welfare of Rome; you thoroughly conſidered 

that ſubject, when in your journey laſt autumn 

you paſſed through the city of Fano, and from 
thence viſited the banks of the Metre. 


Teftis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 
Devifus, & pulcher fugatis 
Ile dies Latio tenebris 


Qui primus almd riſit adored, 


Tu ar great victory which ſaved Rome, is indeed 
to be attributed ch:effy to C. Nero : Livius alſo had 
a very conſiderable - ſhare in it: in fact it was 
gained by their united counſels and labours. But 
let it be alſo remembered, that Fabius was the 
principal cauſe of that concord, and of that union. 
Inimicitiæ enim inter eos nobiles erant : De recon- 
ciliatione autem eorum principium factum eſt in ſenatu, 
a Q: Fabio Maximo, 


How fatal might have been the conſequence to 
this country, if they, during their conſulſhips, 
had been as much divided, as they were before 
and afterwards, 


H xu p20 Thizu ©, Toi re wares, 
* 3 Or 


C. Nero ſeems to be one of the principal Ræman characters 
in military merit. His modeſty alſo, particularly at his triumph, 
Was very exemplary. S ne. triumphas cum utrigue conſult, 
tum magis Neroni, qui quantum merits anteibat, tantum henne 
college cefſerat, g im auxit, Tir, lib. xxviu. c 9. 
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On theſe parts of the hiſtory of Fabius, the 
orator would juſtly expatiate with great pleaſure, 
But how would he grieve, that it was not in his 
power to be ſilent on the cruelty (for it muſt be 
called by that name) at Tarentum ? How ſtrongly 
would he join his withes to thoſe of Plutarch, that 
Fabius had there 1mitated the humanity which 
Marcellus ſhewed at Syracaſe ? Livy indeed prefers 
Fabius, on account of his not having taken away 
the ſtatues of the gods from the temples of Taren- 
#um : but ſurely, ſurely, it would have been much 
more to his true honour, if he had preſerved the 
human race, the living, the molt noble image 
of God. | 


Lr us however, in juſtice to Fabius, recollect, 
that when afterwards the cauſe of the Tarentines 
was tried in the Roman ſenate, Fabius was their 
advocate; and defended them from ſuch a total 
ruin as had cruſhed the inhabitants of Capua. Let 
us alſo from thence, as well as from other parts 
of his character, infer, that moſt probably that 
ſlaughter was to be attributed to the fury of the 
ſoldiery, and not to the order of the general. 


TowarDs the latter end of his life, Fabius 
behaved in ſuch a manner to Scipio, as to have 
put it in doubt, whether he was jealous of his 
riſing glory; or whether he oppoſed his deſigns 

| of 
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of invading Afric, merely from motives of cau- 
tion and care for the ſafety of Rome. For it is 
to be remembered, that at that time Mago had 
taken Genoa, and Hannibal was {till in the kingdom 


of Naples. 


Ox conſidering the whole, you perhaps will be 
inclined to follow in great meaſure the judgment 
of Plutarch. You will candidly think, that Fa- 
bius's oppoſition to Scipio role at firſt, merely from 
that caution which was remarkable in him during 
former years; and which probably, according to 
the common effect of old age, was now greatly 
encreaſed. By the length however of that conteſt 
and oppoſition, Fabius ſeems to have fallen into the 
failings of that time of life, moroſeneſs and peeviſh- 
neſs. That theſe were then the motives of his 
conduct, you will be much more inclined to 
think, than to attribute them to any mean jealouſy 
of glory, which ſeems not at all correſpondent 
either with his former character, or with that of 
his family. Rullianus alios ad ſuam gloriam conſur- 
gentes lætus aſpexit *, 


Bur may the few unworthy parts of the hiſtory 
of Fabius be buried in perpetual oblivion ! May 
his virtues, unſullied by fuch a mixture, be duly 


honoured and imitated by us ! 
X 4 Lzt 


® Livy, lib. x. c, 13. 
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Lr us not uncharitably dwell on the infirmities 
of ſo great a man, when advanced to near his 
ninetieth year: but let us conſider his former 
courſe of life, particularly his wiſe and ſteady 
conduct when regulated by ſound {kill and judg- 
ment: a conduct, far ſuperior to all thoſe rath 
and impetuous fallies, which reſult from mere 
perſonal bravery, and a vain defire of popular 
applauſe. His motto then was, Contemnendo po- 
tius, quim appetendo, gloriam *, 


Lr us duly conſider the great weight of thoſe 
two virtues, which by Polybius are eſteemed the 
two real ſources of all the greatneſs of Nome, and 
in each of which Fabius was ſo eminent; I mean, 
unſhaken conſtancy in the heavieſt adverſity ; and 
prudent moderation when in a more proſperous 
ſtate, 


SATISFIED With giving to Fabius his juſt praiſe 
for theſe virtues, a true orator would not weaken 
the panegyric by the addition of any other ima- 
ginary excellencies. In omnibus enim, que dicit 
orator, neceſſe eſt; cum majeſtas inſit, tum fides. 
Much leſs ought he to endeavour, by a partial 
compariſon of this character with thoſe of the 

other 


* Duem neque vana gloria, neque ſalſa mcovit infamia. FVeri- 
tas enim laborat, ſed exiinguitzr nurquam. Gleriam, gui ſpre- 
werit, Viram habeiit, | 
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other contemporary heroes of Rome, to exalt the 
merit of Fabius, by depreciating theirs. As far 
as juſtice would allow, he would pay great reſpect 
and honour to all their memories, 


Your good pupil, fir, has informed us, that 
you intend to favour this company to-morrow 
with the character of Scipio Africanus; but, tho 
the glory of Scipio may far outſhine that of all his 
contemporary heroes, as far as that of his patron 
Jupiter (to whom was dedicated this temple, where 
we now ſtand) was ſuppoſed to excel that of all 
the other heathen deities z yet, as notwithſtanding 
this pre-eminence of Jupiter, altars and temples 
were erected to Neptune, (as on that neighbouring 
 ſea-coaſt) to Hercules, (as on thoſe neighbouring 
mountains of Tivoli) to Apollo, (as on that diſtant 
hill of Soracte) to Diana, (as in theſe adjoining 
foreſts of Algidum) ſo without doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding this pre-eminence of Scipio, you wall 
earneſtly deſire that we ſhould pay proper honour 
to the memory of many other contemporary Roman 
heroes, particularly to Marcellus and Paulus; eſpe- 
cially at this time, while the proſpect of the 
country, for which they ſhed their blood, is ſo 
widely and ſo magnificently ſpread before our 
view. 
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Nor is leſs honour perhaps due to Fabius; for 
ſurely a long life worn out in the public ſervice, 
is at leaſt equal to a death 1n her cauſe. 


PAR DON, fir, this warmth ; but indeed, when 
from this hill I view there the city of Rome, and 
Bere (on the field to which I now point, a little 
above the town of Rocca di Papa) the place of the 
camp of Hannibal, J cannot ſpeak with coolneſs of 
their names, who defended the Roman ſtate, while 
the dreadful ſtorm of the Punic war hung on theſe 
hills, or ravaged thoſe plains. 


Tris, in ſome ſenſe, was the peculiar glory of 
Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus. This puts him in an 
higher light than moſt of the other heroes of his 


country. 


For be it above all things remembered, that it 
was not by any foreign expedition, it was not by 
extending the dominions of Rome, that Fabius 
gained ſo glorious a name. It was by his ſervices 
to his country, in that moſt juſt of all military 
labours, a defenſive war. 
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CHAP. II. 
EricuTyu Day's ConversaTION. 


fy E whole company had of Jate given ſuch 

diligent and conſtant attention to their ſtu- 
dies of the Roman hiſtory, that when they got into 
their coach this morning at Rocca di Papa, Crito 
thought it highly proper to turn the converſation 
on another ſubject. Cautious of wearying the pa- 
tience of his young friends, by continually keeping 
their thoughts in the ſame train, he ſought the 
moſt different topicks; for ſeveral miles he ſpoke 
of nothing but what might be an amuſing relaxa- 
tion to their minds, or might produce ſome inno- 
cent mirth; he intended thus to paſs the whole 
day, if poſſible, without the mention of any one 
Roman hero. ' 


Bur ſcarce was the coach come down into that 
broad plain, in the midſt of which Rome is ſituate, 
when the eldeſt of the young gentlemen recalled 
the converſation to its uſual objects. He pointed 
out to his companions, from the coach-window on 
the left, the diſtant view of the long row of antient 
ſepulchres on the Appian way. They approached 
nearer and nearer to that road, and entered it about a 
| mile 
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mile before they came to the gates of Rome ; du- 
ring all this time his thoughts was ſtill more and 
more buſied in recollecting the noble actions of 
ſeveral Roman patriots ; particularly in the illuſtri- 
ous period of the ſecond Punic war, which he had 
been lately ſtudying at Net#no. | 


How uſefully inſtructive, ſaid he, is the deſcrip- 
tion given by hiſtorians of the manners of that 
age? Our own Engliſh hiſtory indeed abounds with 
many ſhining inſtances of patriotic fortitude and 
generoſity in times of public danger; but I know 
not which period of it we may juſtly compare with 
this part of the annals of Rome. Never was the 
Roman ſtate really ſo ſtrong, as in the midſt of the 
war of Hannibal. Caritas enim patriæ per omnes 
ium ordines, velut tenore uno, pertinebat. 


For is it not true, that at this time the rich 
men in the city, unwearied by the length of this 
expenſive war, perſevered in ſupporting the public 
credit at the hazard of their own fortunes ; and 
that in the army, at perhaps more than one urgent 
criſis of national diſtreſs, not a ſingle officer wauld 
accept his pay ? 


Taz equeſtrian order, which perhaps we may 
be allowed to conſider as the gentry of Rome, 
ſhewed by their actions how truly generous the 

| ſentiments 
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ſentiments were by which they were animated. 
But peculiarly active were the members of the Roman 
parliament, in the defence and preſervation of their 
country, which was peculiarly committed to heir 


care. Their harrangues from the Raſtra were the 


natural language of ardent magnanimity ; their 


deliberations within the doors of the ſenate-houſe, 


were full of firmneſs and prudence. 


On the other hand, this was the time when the 


Roman parliament, that body of wiſe men, had 
more credit than ever with the people; its principal 
members were heard and conſidered as oracles. 
With proper reſpect permit me to name Sempronius 
Gracchus, Manlius Torquatus, and that ſenator who 
was particularly anxious for the ſupport of the 
public faith in the public debt, I mean, Valerius 
Levinus. Perhaps ſome of theſe ruined tombs, 
by which we are now paſſing, may contain their 
remains. | | 


I copreD from my pocket edition of Livy, one 
morning at Nettuno, ſome few lines; which, if 
you will give me leave, I will now read to you. 


Nemo ed tempeſtate inſtructior civis habebatur, 
P. Licinio. Congeſtis omnibus humanis d naturd for- 
tundque bonis, nobilis idem ac dives erat; forms 
veribuſque corporis excellebat : facundiſimus idem ha- 

| bebatur, 
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bebatur, ſeu in cauſa orandd, ſeu in ſenatu ad populum 
ſuadendi aut diſſuadendi locus efjet *. How pleaſing 
a character would this ſeem to moſt young Engliſb- 
men, particularly to thoſe whoſe view lay towards 
the houſe of Commons ? 


Bur if in ſelecting theſe lines I have conſulted too 
much my own taſte; I have the ſatisfaction to 
think that the following extracts will be very 
acceptable both to yourſelf, and to your good 
pupil. Pardon me, dear fir, I mean no compli- 
ment. Your pupil very well knows, that we are 
at preſent near the burying-place of the Servilian 
family T. He alſo may recollect, that one of that 
family, towards the concluſion of the ſecond Punic 
war, had the happineſs of releaſing his father and 
uncle from a long captivity of ſixteen years. Ser- 
vilius, hinc paire, hinc patruo lateri circumdatis, 
privato magis quam publico decore inſignis Romam 
rediit. A ſpectacle (your good pupil will think) 
far more pleaſing, than any of the pompous 
triumphs which ever entered this Porta Capena. 


TowaRDs the concluſion of the ſame war, one 
of the fathers of the Roman parliament F made a 
motion, 

* Vid. Livy, lib. xxx. c. 1. 


+ Vide TviLy's 7 uſculan Queſtions, book 1ſt, c. 7. An tu 
egreſſus porta Capend, cum Serwiliorum ſepulchra vides, Qc. 


t Mentione a ſenioribus fad, Livy, 
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motion, the intent of which might be approved 
by any of the moſt reverend fathers on the bi- 
ſhop's bench, He moved, that' the houſe ſhould 
appoint a public and devout thankſgiving for the 
deliverance of Italy from the ravages of Hannibal. 
Ne Segnius P. C. bona quam mala ſentiamus. Non 
folum advenientem gratiam rette accipiamus; ſed pres 
teritarum etiam fimus memores. 


* * * 


Tur coach now entering the gates of Rome, 
the converſation, by Crito's contrivance, took 
another turn, In about half an hour they arrived 
at the door of the Engliſßi coffee-houſe, in the 
Piazza di Spagna; where they had the great ſatis- 
faction to hear, that, ſince their excurſion to 
Tivoli and Netiuno, three Engliſh nails were ar- 
rived, and ſeveral parcels of letters ſent to their 


lodgings. 


To their lodgings they haſtened with impa- 
tience. Nothing indeed ſeems a ſtronger ſign of 
a good diſpoſition in a young traveller, than the 
eager joy with which he receives letters from home. 
During the whole enſuing afternoon and evening, 
theſe worthy youths had ſcarce any other thoughts 
than what aroſe from the contents of the packets 


which they had the pleaſure of receiving. Cn 
thoſe 
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thoſe ſubjects they thought even in their dreams. 
This was peculiarly the caſe of Crito's pupil; du- 
ring moſt part of the night he thought himſelf at 
home at his father's ſeat, ſurrounded by all his 
kind relations and friends : his wandering ima- 
gination then repreſented to him the places in the 
neighbouring county, with which from his earlieſt 
childhood he had been acquainted : he now 
thought himſelf walking in the long, romantic, 
and ſolitary path of Dovedale; now repoſing in 
the rocky cell in the gardens of 7am, cloſe by 
the murmuring ſource of the ſubterranean ſtream ; 
now viewing RaphaePs beautiful madona at Oke- 
over, one of whoſe hands reſts on her mother's 
ſhoulder, the other embraces her child ; ſweet 


emblem both of filial and parental love. 


* 3 


On the following Monday morning the company 
met, according to appointment, in the Colonna 
gardens, on the ſide of the Monte Quirinale, in 
which gardens the houſe of the Cornelii antiently 
ſtood. 


From thence they proceeded together to the 
Muſzum on the Capitoline hill, 


* 


THE 
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Taz Capitoline Muſzum ſtands oppoſite to the 
tribunals of the modern conſuls, mentioned in 
the ſecond chapter of the firſt book * ; it conſiſts 
of ſeveral apartments; but the company, inſtead 
of entering theſe, which they had often already 
viſited, turned ſhort on their right hand into the 
gallery at the top of the ſtair-caſe, and walked 
forward to that buſt which is ſaid to be the repre- 


ſentation of Scipio Africanus. 


Loox1nG on this buſt, the youngeſt of the 
company began to compare it with the baſalto 
buſt of the ſame hero, which is preſerved in the 


Aurora apartment of the Roſpigligſi palace, and 
which is generally eſteemed the beſt on that ſub- 


ject of any now in Rome. 


CRITO liftened with particular attention to 
the obſervations of his noble young friend ; and 
then, after ſome pauſe, began his morning's lecture 
in the following manner. 


VouJ'4 Y SCIPIO 


Vid. Page 43. 


218. 


us: he had indeed the great glory and happineſs 
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SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


Epye ye war, m rig ο , ꝓτοπιι KEAWS, 
Kai rag rbN re tO” urg kN 600, 


RE AT truth is there in that common ob. 


ſervation, that every thing depends on the 
manner in which it is begun. If you are deſirous 
of being good in your lives, you muſt labour to 
begin to be fo in your youth. Scipio life was 
almoſt one continued ſcene of good actions, yet 
there is no part of it more worthy of your imita- 
tion than the beginning. He begun indeed his 
courſe of glory with the nobleſt virtues; and roſe 
upon the world with all the ſplendor of a Guido's 


Aurora. 


Ar ſeventeen years of age he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by that filial piety which was moſt nobly 
hereditary in his family. For, as you all know, 
Publius Cornelius, maſter of the horſe to Camillus, 
acquired for himſelf and his deſcendants the name 
of Scipio, by being the kind ſupporter and ſtaff 
(Scipio) of his dear father, then ſinking under the 
misfortune of blindneſs, joined to the weakneſs 
of old age. This family character was greatly 
heightened and exalted by the hero now before 


of 
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of even ſaving the life of his parent. When Han- 
zibal, like an immenſe avranche*, deſcended from 
the Alps on the Roman territories, it was the 
fortune and the choice of the brave conſul, Scipio's 
father, to be firſt oppoſed to him. In the engage- 
ment the Romon troops. gave way, the conſul was 


dangerouſly wounded, . and encompaſſed by the 


enemy; in that moment of urgent diſtreſs, young 
Scipio ardently ruſhed forwards, 


ET GENITOR NATI PARMA PRO- 
TECTUS ABIBAT. 


Wirz what pleaſure, my dear fellow-travellers, 
did you think of this noble action, when (after 
having paſſed the Alps) in your voyage down the 
river %u, from the great lake to the Po, you 
paſſed by thoſe fields, where after this action 


Publius Scipio Tov den owrnps wpeoePwune 2 


Sucn, I well remember, was the quotation 
which the eldeſt of this company then made from 
Polybius. My pupil in the mean time took up 
Silius Italicus, which lay by him in the boat, and 
which he tells me he has found to be a very 
uſeful antiquarian book (however indifferent in 


24 reſpect 


® The avranches are great maſſes of ſnow ; which, getting 
loſe from the ſides of the Alps, in their deſcent {weep away 
flocks and herds with irref{table. violence; and fometimes bury 
whole villages, which lie in the valleys. 


— p Lo 
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reſpect of poetry) in ſeveral parts of his journey 
through Laly: he took up that book, and read 
the following verſes, ſome of which ſeem not 
unworthy of a much nobler poet. 


. — Pietaſque inſignis, & ætas 

2 | Belligeris fecit miranda filentia campis, 

= Tum celſo e curru Mapors; Carthaginis arces 

Exſcindes, inquit, Tyrio/que in fadera coges : 

= Nulla tamen longo tanta exorietur in ævο 

1 Tux tibi, chare puer! Mate, o! Matte indole ſacrd 
| 
| 


Vera Jovis proles; & adbuc majora ſuperſunt : 
Sed nequeunt meliora dari. 


| Pax Don me for this interruption : but, if I am 
Mt not miſtaken, dear fir, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
Wil company, the buſt of Scipio in the Albani palace 
| has on its forchead the repreſentation of the ſcars, 

J 1 which this hero gained on that glorious occaſion. 
5 But, pray, proceed. 


t || Ar the age of nineteen (continued Crito) Scipio 

ö ſaved his country from a calamity, which would 

5 have been perhaps the moſt diſhonourable and e 
5 moſt fatal of all the misfortunes with which it t 
1 was then afflicted. He was one of the legionary a 


L | 216. tribunes at the battle of Cannes. Scarce was that 

Wl diſmal day concluded, when Scipio, in the midſt 
| of that public diſtreſs and deſpair But let me re 

ö 28 not 


= bo 2 
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not trouble you with the repetition of a. ſtory, 
which you recollect ſo nobly related by Livy, and 
other writers: perhaps it has been told on canvas 
alſo by ſome worthy hands: perhaps, dear fir, (in 
ſaying this Crito addreſſed himſelf to the young 
nobleman) ſome learned painter may with proper 
expreſſion have repreſented his idea of the figure 
of young Scipio waving his ſword over the head of 
his degenerate countrymen, and repeating with 
reverence the oath to Jupiter; that he would not, 
though at the utmoſt peril, ever deſert the cauſe 
of his country. How properly placed would ſuch 
a painting be in the picture-gallery on this hill; 
this Capitoline hill, which the noble genius of 
youth, even in the times of Tarquin, could never 
be induced to abandon ? 


Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 


Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certe tuliſcis 
Pectora. 


Ar three and twenty years of age, Scipio was 
executing his office of ædile here in Rome, when 
the diſmal news arrived from Spain of the defeat 
and death of his brave uncle and father. 


FREQUENTLY have we, in the Rowan hiſtory, 
read the greateſt elogiums on the characters of 


Y 3 both 


212, 
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both thoſe heroes. Each is deſcribed as a very 
intrepid and prudent general ; each on theſe, and 
on other accounts, was greatly lamented both by 
the Romans and Spaniards, Cneius particularly, 
who had longer commanded in that country, and 
was the firſt * who is ſaid to have ſhewn there a 
ſpecimen of Roman juſtice and temperance, How 
ſtrongly did the virtues of both thoſe heroes occur 
to your memory, at the very inſtant when you firſt 
entered the gates of Rome Þ? 


Taz Roman armies in Spain would at that time 
probably have been totally deſtroyed, if it had 
not been for the amazing courage and conduct of 
the centurion Marcius. Marcius poſſeſſed indeed 
very great military abilities ; it is particularly re- 
lated of him, that he had ſtrengthened and im- 
proved an excellent genius by the inſtruction and 
example of both the Scipios, particularly of Cneius, 
under whom he had ſerved many years. I could 
wiſh that the trophy of Marcius, the filver ſhield 
of 


Cn. Scipio primus Romani nominis in eam provinciam venit. 
- | LIvII, lib. xxvili. c. 32. : 


+ The materials of the outſide of the Porta del Popolo are, 
in great part, marbles taken from the ruins of the pyramidi- 
cal ſepulchres, which were erected to the memory of theſe two 
heroes in the adjoining part of the Campus Martius. (Vid. 
Silius Italicus, lib. xii.) It ſeems not improbable, that theſe 
two noble ſepulchres were erected by the dutiful affection of 1 
Africanus, with the approbation of the Roman ſenate. 


* 


P 


we, Od 
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of Aſdrubal, had been ſtill preſerved in this Capi- 
toline Muſeum *, 


On the meeting of the Comitia in the Campo 
Marzo, in order to elect a military commander in 
Spain, as ſucceſſor to the two Scipios, no candidate 
appeared for this moſt dangerous office: the people 
looked in vain on the ſenators: the ſenators and 
generals looked in vain one on each other. No 
one, in all that noble and numerous aſſembly, 
offered himſelf for the ſervice of his country. A 
general ſilence. A general deſpondency. —Young 
Scipio then aroſe; (cannot you fancy to yourſelves 
that you now ſee him in that attitude) he aroſe, 
and offered to follow the foot-ſteps of his brave 
father and uncle, though leading to ſuch labours, 
dangers, and death, 


Nog was this all; for (as ſoon as the univerſal 
acclamation of the whole aſſembly would permit 
it) he ſhewed to the magiſtrates as well as people, 
by his manner of ſpeaking, that he had not only 
the ſpirit to offer himſelf for that dangerous and 
important office, but that alſo, by his ſtudy and 
application (which he had exemplarily continued 


without remiſſion from his earlieſt youth) he had 
24 rendered 


t Monumentum victoriæ ejus de Pænis uſque ad incenſum Ca- 
itolium fuit in templo clypeus Marcius appellatus, cum imagine 


Lſdrubalis. Liv. lib. xxv. c. 39. 
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rendered himſelf capable of executing it in "the 
beſt and fulleſt manner, 


CRITO was proceeding, when (ſome other 
perſons, a ſet of German travellers, coming into 
that apartment of the Muſæum) the converſation 
was interrupted, and this Engifp company obliged 
to retire to a ſmaller room on the right hand of 
the entrance of the gallery. This room, beſides 
the many other curioſities with which it is adorned, 
contains a great number of antient buſts, which 
are indeed valuable for their ſculpture, but it is 
to be much regretted, that it is not known who 
were the particular perſons of antiquity repre- 
ſented by them. It is remarkable, that among 
theſe teſte incognite there is one which is very 
ſtriking to all Erghſbmen, being ſaid to be a very 
ſtrong reſemblance of general Wolfe. It was with 
great pleaſure, that the young gentlemen firſt 
gave their attention to this. After ſome pauſe 
Crito obſerved, that in the wars between Rome 
and Carthage, Spain might be conſidered in ſome- 
thing of the ſame light as America in the wars 
between France and England. Nor was Scipio's 
conduct in Spain (continued he) unlike that of this 
almoſt equally youthful Britiſb hero in America. 
How low ſoever the Roman affairs in that province 
were reduced, when Scipio landed, yet he loſt not 
his ſpirit, but to the general aſtoniſhment imme- 

diately 
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diately carried the war to the gates of the enemies 210. 


capital in that country; and by the reduction of 
it, began his life of a general in the ſame manner 
and in the ſame glory, with which that of this 
Britiſþ worthy was concluded and crowned. 


Bur if Scipio may be conſidered as a pattern 
to the heroes of ſuch diſtant generations, it is 
fill more uſeful to obſerve, that he himſelf di- 
ligently imitated the examples of the worthies 
of former ages. Moſt parts of his conduct, 
during his ſix years campaigns in Spain, for be 
finiſhed the war in that extenſive coun'ry befere be 
was thirty years of age; his induſtry and forti- 
tude, his prudence and temperance, (how ſtrongly 
did we recolle& his circumitance, when we ſaw 
at Paris his ſilver ſhield, on which the ſtory of 
Allucins is engraved?) his generoſity and libera- 
lity, his reſpcaful and noble behaviour to Mar- 
cius, his great goodneſs to his own ſoldiers, and to 
the unhappy captives, ſeem to be exact tranſcripts 
of the noble military virtues recommended in 
the works of Xenophon, particularly in the character 
there drawn of Cvrus the Great“. 


Yeu 


That Scipio Africanus Major ſtudied the Creek authors 
ſeems confirmed from what is {aid of Eis manner of life white 
in Sicily: for it is ſaid, that he lived there in a Gyrce4 habit, 
libellis, palaſtrægue operam ans, Livy, liv. xxvili. c. 17. 
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Tov will find alſo in them a ſtrong imitation 
of the beſt parts of the hiſtory of Alexander : for 
it ſeems ſcarce poſſible to read the ſpeech of the 
wife of Mandonius, and the anſwer of Scipio, 
without recollecting the fmilar behaviour of the 
Macedonian youth . to the queen and daughters 
of Darius. 


Tur let me not be ſuppoſed to look with equal 
pleaſure on every part of Scipio's Spaniſh cam- 
paigns; too much miſery is there in that hiſtory ; 
too much effuſion of human blood. Dreadful was 
the deſtruction of Iliturgis; though that city 
ſeems indeed juſtly to have deſerved from the 
hands of Scipio ſome heavy puniſhment, for its 
former cruelties to the Romans. Still more horrid 
was the maſſacre at 4ftapa; but let us remember, 
that it was occaſioned not ſo much by the Roman 

inhumanity, as by the deſperate fury of its own 
inhabitants. It is obſervable alſo, that Scipio was 
not at that time in that part of Spain. 


Bur curſed is war in general, and all its hiſtories. 
On ſuch accounts often ought I to have groaned 
under theſe parts of our Roman ſtudies; often 
ought I to look forward with earneſtneſs to that 
happy time, when I ſhall be returned to the bleſſed 
ſtudies of that ſcience and of that profeſſion of 


which I am unworthy, 
| Hail, 
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Hail, Holy Light! 'T bee I reviſit glad. © © 
Eſcap'd the Stygian pool; tho long eis 4 
In that e ſejourn. Pp 


So 3 are many carts; of the Roman hiſtory, 
even in the life of Scipio, that I know not whether 
I ought to perſevere in my preſent employment; 
my time and labour (trifling as is their value to 
any perſon but myſelf) might perhaps be much 
better employed; I ought to be comforted: how- 
ever with the reflection, that the Roman hiſtory, 
bad as it is, contains ſeveral (partially at leaſt) 
virtuous heathen characters; and, what 1s far 
better, neceſſarily leads us, following the courſe 
of time, to the lives and characters of the belt, 
the primitive Chriſtians. 


ComrorTED by the proſpect of that light, 
however at prefent diſtant, let me patiently labour 
through my preſent toilſome road; a road, as 
diſmal as any night Journey 2 ee fields of 
carnage. 


Av @ovev, av vexuar, dd Toric, u fray wipes 


Bur to proceed. Far more ſatisfactory (though 
not thoroughly pleaſing) is the conduct of Scipio 
in the affair of the rebellion of his own troops, 
and in the revolt of the ungrateful Indibilis. In 

the 
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the firſt of theſe unexpected events, Scipio ſeated 
on his tribunal at Carthagena, is ſaid to have taken 
the wiſe medium between rigour and indulgence; 
and to have let fall the puniſnment only on ſome 
few of the moſt ſeditious; cum gemitu etiam & 
lacrymis, haud ſecus quam viſcera ſecans ſua. He 
pardoned all the reſt ; he even tempered his ___ 
mand to them with much mildneſs. 


As to Indibilis, though Scipio marched againſt 
him, Leto & erecto animo ad cædem, (I wiſh all 
ſuch expreſſions were expunged from the Roman 
hiſtorian) yet after totally defeating his forces, 
he pardoned him alſo. Scipio indeed, on that 
occaſion, granted terms much more gentle than 
what the Roman generals uſually impoſed on their 
conquered enemies : he gave at the ſame time 
ſeveral ſtrong proofs, that it was not from any 
timid motive that this extraordinary lenity pro- 
ceeded. 


Bur let us turn our thoughts far from Spain. 
O my dear pupil, with what pleaſure may you 


form in your imagination the idea of Scipio, when 
206. 


on his return from Spain he filled this Capitoline 
hill with the ſmoke of his hecatomb. The Sa- 
guntine embaſſadors alſo then preſented here their 
offerings of thankſgiving. Jovi Opt. Max. præſidi 
bujus arcis Capitoline, Of their preſent proſperity 

Scipio 
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Scipio had been the inſtrument. Scipio, in the 
long courſe of his victories through Spain, had made 
it his conſtant endeavour to ſearch out and releaſe 
all thoſe unhappy Saguntines, who, on the de- 
ſtruction of their city by Hannibal, had been fold 
as ſlaves, and diſperſed over that wide country. 


Ir was alſo on this ſame hill, that Scipio with 
much eloquence then harangued the Roman ſenate 
here aſſembled. Some few days paſt, (early one 
morning at Nettuno) I had the pleaſure to find one 
of this company ſtudying with great attention that 
oration in Livy, (In ſaying this, Crito turned af- 
fectionately towards the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men); you repeated ſome parts of it, which, as 
you ſhewed me, ſeemed literally tranſlated from 
Demoſthenes ; you kindly pointed out to me one 
period, which you thought applicable to the 
deſign of our preſent converſations. Maximo cuique 
id accidere animo certum habeo, ut ſe non cum præ- 
ſentibus modo, ſed cum omnis evi claris viris comparet, 
You will permit me, I hope, to add my wiſhes, 
my ſincere wiſhes, that you may yourſelf happily 
follow, and (if poſſible) excell the virtues of the 
beſt legiſlators and patriots, who ever adorned 
either England or Rome. Ne felicius unumquemvis 
horum, quim te patriæ tuæ ſinas eſſe natum. Creſcat 
tibi fiducia, ex eo ipſo quad poſſt ſape in hominis 
unius virtute tantum moment eſſe. 
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Ix relation to the following actions of Scipio, I 
remember, dear ſir, that when you were viewing 


the gallery at Florence, you gave much attention 


205. 


204. 


to the | converſation of the learned keeper of that 
noble muſeum. He led you to a large brazen 
ſtatue, on the mantle of which an Etruſcan in- 
ſcription is engraved : he told you, that moſt 
probably it repreſented the great Scipio; that it 
was found at Arezzo, which city was particularly 
aſſiſtant to him in his preparations for his great 
expedition to Afric; though indeed (as the learned 
gentleman added with manifeſt pleaſure) many 
other cities in Tuſcany largely contributed to that 


expedition, by furniſhing both money and men, 


as well as great plenty of their various commodi- 
ties, manufactures, or natural products. Such 
indeed was the ardour of Tuſcany in favour of 
Scipio, ſuch was his activity and almoſt incredible 
diligence, that the fleet is ſaid to have been 
launched on the forty-fifth day, reckoning from 
that day on which the timber was drawn out of 
the foreſts. An example of Roman induſtry, ſu- 
perior even to that which was exerted in the firſt 
Punic war. 


Tux ſame was the activity of Scipio when in 
Sicily * ; the ſame was the public love there ſhewn 
to him : for he was diligent, during his reſidence 

there, 


* Vide Ltvr, lib. xxix, c. 22. 
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there, in doing good to the country; particularly 
to the inhabitants of the unhappy city of Sracuſe. 
How amiable does ſuch behaviour appear, eſpe- 
cially if contraſted with the contemporary tyranny 
of a Plemminius? - Scipio's general behaviour indeed 
is a proof of the truth of what the Locrians ſaid, 
Pro certo ſe habere, neque juſſu neque voluntate Sci- 
pionis tot tam nefanda r 


Give us Jouve, ſir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to deſire 
your information in relation to an event which 
happened about this time, much to the honour of 
Scipio's family, and which muſt have given great 
pleaſure to him. For, if 1 am not miſtaken, it was 
during his reſidence in Sicily, that his couſin, P. 
Cornelius Scipio, ſurnamed Nafica, obtained at Rome 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. Haud parvæ rei 
judicium tum ſenatum tenebat, qui vir optimus in civi- 
tate eſſet. Veram certe victoriam ejus rei fibi quiſque 
mallet quam ulla imperia honoreſue ſuffragio ſeu pa- 
trum ſeu plebis delatos. P. Scipionem, Cu. filium 
ejus qui in Hiſpanid ceciderat, adoleſcentem nondum 
queſtorium, judicaverunt in totd civitate virum bono- 
rum optimum eſſe *. Theſe lines we copied this 
morning after breakfaſt from the 29th book of 
Livy ; and thought much on them afterwards, 
while we were walking in the Colonna gardens, 
For, as you-hinted to us on entering thoſe gardens, 

it 
See VAL. Max. lib. viii. c. 15. 
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it was not the beauty of the flowers, nor the vaſt 
fragments of antient architecture lying on the 
terras, which were your inducements for bringing 
us thither; but that, while treading on the ſpot 
of the houſe of the Cornelii, we might be ſtruck 
with ſome proper awe and admiration of the au- 
merous heroes of that wonderful family. But we 
ſhould be very deſirous to be informed by you, as 
to the particulars of the ſuper- excellent character 
of that young man. 


— 


that? the antient writers (as far as I know) ſpeak 
only in general on that head: if they had related 


any particulars of it, I ſhould have now read them 
to you with much more pleaſure probably, than 


that which I follow Africanus from Sicily to Afric. 


For in relation to his conduct in that great 
expedition, I do not well know what I ought to 
ſay. If, on one hand, we conſider the miſeries 
which Italy had ſuffered during the laſt ſixteen 
years, we cannot well refuſe to Scipio his juſt 
praiſe for having delivered this his country from 
ſuch calamities; and for having totally expelled 
from hence the armies both of Hannibal and Mago. 
It is an additional honour to Scipio, that he carried 
on his preparations. for the African expedition with 
much vigour and ſucceſs, though he received but 

| little 


.» Ir: ſeems much to be regretted, anſwered Crito, 


yy = © 
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little aſſiſtance from the government at Rome. 
Equally remarkable was his aCtivity when landed 
in Afric. Nec eſtate nec hieme opera remiſerat; 
minus fibi ceſſandum ratus, quo hoſtes ſegnius rem 
agerent. Perhaps you will not eaſily be able to 


find in hiſtory any examples of activity more re- 


markable than thoſe of Scipio, and of his ally 
Mafmiſſ 


Bur, on the other hand, let us with due ſenti- 
ments of humanity conſider the miſeries of Afric 
in that war, in which ſo many thouſands of our 
fellow-creatures periſhed by ſword and fire Þ+. 
While I was reading the hiſtory of thoſe African 
campaigns, I had frequently recourſe to Dr. Shaw's 

VOL; I. 4 * Geogra- 


* While Scipio was engaged in Stcily in theſe preparations, 


his fortitude underwent a fevere trial by the deſection of king 


Syphax from his alliance. Yet, however ſpirited the magna- 
nimity of Scipio was on this occaſion, his contrary declaration 
to his ſoldiers cannot ſurely be juſtified. See Rollin's Roman 
Hiltory, book xx. | 

The wiſdom and gegn of Scipio in relation to th: Can 
nenſian troops deſerves far more attention. 


+ Eing 3 propoſed to Scipio, as terms of peace between 
Carthage and Nome, that the Carthegirians ſhould quit Las, 
and the Remars Afric. Theſe terius ſeem moderate and pro- 
per. But perhaps Scipio, from the known characters of the 
Cartbaginiaus and Numidians, might be indaced to think this 
propoſal not ſincere; and therefore might be unwilling to ac- 
cept it. However, he ought not to have pretended to j;Ren 
to the negotiation merely that he might have in the mean time 
an opportunity to contrive the deſtruction of the enemy: which 
deſtruction, as ſoon as the negotiations were publicly broken 
off, fell very heavy upon then, ; 
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Geographical Deſcription of the Kingdoms of Al. 
giers and Tunis; and thus in ſome meaſure fre- 


| quently fancied myſelf preſent on the diſmal field. 
My blood ran cold with horror. 


Looking on the map of the country round 
Cirta, I could not help being particularly ſhocked 
with the cataſtrophe of king Syphax; a cataſtrophe, 
which indeed drew pity from Scipio. 


Coup ass row for that unhappy Numidian king 
ought to have riſen afreſh in our breaſts, during 
our late tour to Tivoli. For at Tivoli, according to 
Livy, Syphax died ; probably in his journey from 
his priſon at Alba Marſorum towards Rome. 


Ir is indeed for Syphax, not for Sopboniſba, that 
we ought to feel much compaſſion. In the midſt 
of the deſolation of Afric, the death of one 
wicked woman deſerves not your attention. She 
ſurely merited her fate, when ſhe conſented to 
marry her huſband's enemy, while her huſband 
was in chains in the ſame city. Beſides, according 
to Livy, Scipio had no intention that this affair 


ſhould have had fo dreadful and fatal a concluſion: 


triſtiorem quam neceſſe. 


As to Scipio's behaviour on the arrival of Hau. 


nibal, and on their interview near Zama; as to his 
military 
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military abilities in the following battle, and his 
political talents in ſettling that peace, which was 
ſoon afterwards concluded, it 1s needleſs to trouble 
you with the repetition of facts of ſuch great 
notoriety ; and as to reflections on thoſe facts, you 
mult recollect (in ſeveral antient and modern au- 
thors) many much better than what I am capable 
to propoſe. 


Ir is proper however chat I ſhould take notice, 


that ſeveral authors commend the lenity of the 
terms of peace which were granted to the Cartha- 
ginians. Carthago monumentum Scipionis clementiæ, 


202. 


{.ys Velleius Paterculus, Livy alſo uſes ſome ſimilar 


expreſſions: Ne ad internecionem bellaretur.— Ro- 
mancs, prater vetuſiifjmum morem vittis parcendi, 
præcipuum clementiæ documentum 2 pace Anni- 
bali & Carthaginien/ibus dati *, But to own the 
truth, I do not remember many marks of lenity 
in thoſe terms. Perhaps the- antients were of a 
contrary opinion, Indeed the truth ſeems to be 
this; fince the moſt happy eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſtianity, the general way of thinking of mankind. 
is become ſo much more humane than formerly, 
that a Chriſtian reader will ſometimes think thoſe 
terms ſevere, which an heathen writer calls mer- 
ciful. 


3 | IT 


* Sec Livy, lib, xxxiii. c. 12, 
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Ir is proper alſo that I ſhould own, that it is 
ſaid on the other ſide, that the reaſons which in- 
* fluenced Scipio to grant a peace to the Carthaginians, 
were not ſo much his ſentiments of compaſſion to 
them, as apprehenſions, that if he delayed to 


| finiſh the war, a ſucceſſor might come from Rome, 
and might deprive him of that honour. 


FF n 


rr 
e. 1 


Ix acknowledging this and ſome other defects 
of Scipio's conduct, I hope I ſhall not abate the 
influence, which the many good parts of his cha- 
racter ought to have on your minds. In my firſt 
draught of theſe papers on the characters of the 
Romen heroes, I muſt own, I endeavoured to be 
more ſilent as to their defects; and to dwell, as 
much as might be, only on their praiſes. But on 
a reviſal of theſe papers, I have found it neceſſary 
to correct this method of proceeding, to abate 
(though unwillingly) my encomiums, and to en- 
deavour to repreſent theſe Roman characters ac- 
cording to ſtrict hiſtoric truth, (at leaſt as much 
as is in my ſmall power) though never, I hope, 
deviating one ſtep from the path of candour. 


Fon fear of running into too great a panegyric 
on the memory of Scipio, let us not omit to do 
him full jultice. From the principle of juſt can- 
dour let us remember (as a confirmation of the 
merciful temper of Scipio in general) the noble f 
EE | ſentiment 


le 
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ſentiment which one of the wiſeſt and beſt men 
uſed to quote from him. Antoninus Pius Scipionis 
ſententiam frequentabat, qud ille dicebat, malle ſe 
unum civem ſervare, quam mille hoſtes occidere. 


Ir has alſo been obſerved, that Scipio's general 


aim in all his labours was not to increaſe his own 


greatneſs, but only to have the pleaſure of per- 


forming great ſervices to his country. This no- 


bleneſs of intention ſurely ought to ſtrike us with 
much more awe, than all the grandeur of his 
abilities or atchievements. 


* * #* 


SCIPTIO returns from Afric to Italy. I could 
wiſh that I had ſufficient eloquence properly to 
relate the general joy with which he was here 
received. From the ſea-coaſts of Lihhbæum thro? 
the whole length of Sicily, and of Italy quite to 
Rome, the roads were lined with multitudes, who 
flocked from all parts to ſee their deliverer; him, 
to whoſe valour and good fortune they were in- 


debted for the ſafety, quiet, and all other advan- 


tages which they were going to enjoy, in conſe- 
quence of the peace by him concluded. 


Ir I had any oratory, I ſhould try to exert it or, 
ſuch a ſubject; but my language is too low, my 
thoughts too cold, 
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Book II. 


Prxurr me to proceed through 1 Papers 
in my uſual manner. 
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In the following year Scipio was choſen cenſor : 
in this office he behaved with remarkable mildneſs. 
Mildneſs after ſuch ſucceſs ſeems to prove that his 
heart was not ſowered by pride. Mzltis claris 
petentibus viris creati cenſores P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, & P. Mlius Pætus. Hi ſenatum fine 
ullius notd legerunt; & magna erant inter ſe con- 
cordia, A behaviour, very worthy of that vene- 
rable office *, and very different from the conten- 
tious ſpirit of the late cenſors, Livius and Nero. 


Some few years afterwards we have the very 
great pleaſure to find Scipio, in the Reman ſenate, 
with true generoſity and noble earneſtneſs, defend- 
ing the cauſe of Hannibal, 


Lou will excuſe me, dear fir, (continued Crito, 
turning towards the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 


Fl digreſs for ſome few moments on that ſubject. 


HANNIBAL, ſince the late peace, had been 
very induſtrious at Carthage, in a new character; 
as one of the principal civil magiſtrates, and lead- 
ing members in the legiſlative aſſemblies of his 
country, 

His 
* See the ſpeech of Cecilius Metellus, Livx, lib. A e 46. 
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His behaviour in this ſphere of action will 
probably give you, dear fir, more pleaſure, than 
any of the moſt ſplendid actions in his military 


hiſtory. 


W1TH vigour and ſucceſs he defended the lives 
and properties of his countrymen againſt the immo- 
derate wealth and power, inſolence and tyranny of 
the judges of Carthage: (which office was the 
ſame, I ſuppoſe, with that of the ſuffetes, or 
DRY) he planned, propoſed, and carried a law 
to render their office annual only; whereas, at that 
time, it was for life. 


He defended the public revenue alſo from the 
rapacious hands of the other great men of that 
corrupt city. Wich true ſenatorial induſtry he 
examined the ſtate of the finances; he calculated 
the whole juſt income of the ſtate, from whatever 
various articles it aroſe, He calculated alſo, on 
the other hand, how much of this income was 
employed to its proper purpoſes; how mych was 
loſt by mere negligence and inattention; how 
much was embezzled by particulars, who ſhare d 
among them the plunder of the public. 


IT was then a time of great diſtreſs at Carthage 
ways and means were then propoſing for the levy 
of freſb taxes on the ſubject, though exhauſted 

2 4 by 
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by the great expences of a long war, and diſpirited 
by the total deſtruction of their maritime power. 
Hannibal then But let me not thus affected 
pretend to talk to you in this parliamentary ſtile: 
permit me rather to read to you from my notes a 
ſnort extract from Livy. 


HANNIBAL autem omnibus ręſiduis pecuniis 
exattis, ſa i locupletem rempublicam fore pronuntia- 
vit. Et præſtitit promiſſum. 


Tum verd iſti, quos paverat per aliquot annos pub- 
licus peculatus, velut Bonis ereptis, non furto corus 
manibus extorto, infenſi & irati Remanos in Anniba- 
lem, & ipſos cauſam odii querentes, inſtigabaut. 


Miff igitur Carthaginem ſunt de ed re legati a 
Romano ſenatu; diu repugnante Scipione Africano, 
qui parum ex populi Romani dignitate eſſe ducebat, 
fubſeribere odiis accuſationibuſque Annibalis, & fac- 
tionibus Carthaginienſium inſerere publicam auclorita- 
tem, nec ſatis habere bello viciſſe Aunibalem, ni/ 
velut accuſatores calumniam in eum jurarent, ac 
nomen deferrent. | 


Many thanks to you for this digreſſion, (if it 
can be called fo) replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen. Happy would it have been, if Scipic's 
contemporary, Titus Flamininus, (whoſe character 

in 
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&.> 


in many reſpects was very good and glorious) had 


444 „ 


canus; nor ever accepted the diſnonourable embaſſy 
to the court of king Pruſias. 


Your obſervation ſeems very juſt ; however let 
us not anticipate his character, (ſaid Crito) but 
confine ourſelves to Scipio. J wiſh it was in our 
power to ſay that Scipio behaved equally nobly in 
the conteſt between the Carihaginians and Maſiniſſa, 
which happened in the year 193. But as there is 
nothing in that affair, for which Scipio can be 
commended; ſo perhaps, on the other hand, there 
is no ſure ground for any accuſation againſt him: 
it being uncertain, according to Livy, utrum ſud 
ſponte id fecerit, an quia mandatum ita fuerat. It. 
we are to judge of this point by what happened 
in the caſe of Hannibal two years-before, we ſhall 
probably have reaſon to think the majority of the 
Roman ſenate rather to have been in the fault, than 


Scipio. 


In the year 190, Scipio marched from Rome to 
Alia. Sed priuſquam proficiſceretur, fornicem in Ca- 
pitolio, adversus viam qud in Capitolium aſcenditur, 
cum ſignis ſeptem auratis, duobus equis, & marmorea 
duo labra poſuit. If any part of this building had 
been now remaining, it would have been with 
great pleaſure that I ſhould have conducted you 

to 
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to it; but it ſeems ſcarce poſſible even to fix 
exactly the ſpot where it ſtood. We may be 
confident however, that we are not at preſent 
further than a ſtone's caſt from it: probably it 
might be conti uòus to thoſe antique vaultings, 
which are at preſent the ſtables of the Palazzo 
Senatorio; but which antiently, you know, made 
part of the Atrium —_— and ſupported the 
Tabularia *. | | 


7 


„ uncertain this conjecture may be, 
yet, if you pleaſe, we will ſtep down ſtairs, and 
examine that ſpot. The Germans have, I ſee, 
made the tour of all the other apartments of this 
Muſzum, and are deſirous of looking at the cu- 


rioſities in this room. 


* . * 


Ir was the happineſs of Crito's pupil ſcarce ever 
to ſtir a ſtep without doing ſome good. In croſſing 
the Capitoline quadrangle, from the Muſzum to the 
Stalle del Senatore Romano, he walked flower than 
the reſt of the company, and (as ſoon as they 
were turned the corner) gladly took the oppor- 
tunity of giving ſome ſilver to the poor priſoners 
at the begging-grate. He then ran after his 


friends, and (without taking the leaft notice of 


what 


-.* See Abate Venvr1's deſcription of Rome, vol. i. p. 63. 
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what he had been doing) ardently entered into 
diſcourſe with them on the antient form and defign 
of thoſe, now dark and ſubterranean, porticoes. ' 


Is about a quarter of an hour the company re- 
aſcended to the Capitoline quadrangle; while they 
were walking towards its other end, Crito NE 
the ſubje& of the former converſation. von 


Is, ſaid he, we follow Scipio in his expedition 
from Italy to Ala, we ſhall have the pleaſure to 
find him, in his paſſage through Greece, buſy-in 
works of mercy towards the AÆtolians. The to- 
lians were at that time in the greateſt diſtreſs; yet, 
though they had deſerved thoſe misfortunes, Scipio 
did not decline to aſſiſt them: he aſſiſted them 
both with his advice and with his intereſt: he 
comforted them, by being able to ſay, (a moſt 
comfortable reflection alſo furely to his /n heart) 
Multas gentes populoſque in Hiſpanid priùs, deinde 
in Africa in fidem ſuam veniſſe; in omnibus ſe majora 
clementiæ benignitatiſque quam virtutis bellice, mo- 
numenta reliquiſſe *. 


From Greece Scipio marched to the Helleſpont; 
he there met the einbaſſadors of Antiochus, and 
gave 

Vide LIVII, lib. xxxvii. c. 6. 7. | 
Hiolos etiam C. Valerius Lævini filius, qui cum cũ gente 


Frimum amicitiam fepigerat, egregie adjuvit, 
Livii, lib. xxxvili. c. 9. 
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gave them that anſwer, the patriotic ſpirit of which, 
I am ſure, has always been much * by 
all this company. 


Ego ex munificentid regia maximum donum  filium 
habebe : aliis, Deos precor, ne unquam fortuna egeat 
mea: animus certè non egebit. Pro tanto in me mu- 
nere, gratum me efſe in ſe ſentiet, i privatam gratiam 
pro privato beneficio dęſiderabit: publice * habebe 
ren ab illo, nec dabo. 


: A SENTIMENT not improper to be expreſſed by 
all members of either houſe of parliament, when 
receiving favours from miniſters of ſtate. Two of 
this company perhaps ey: have occaſion to _ 
member 1t. 


Ar the Helleſpont, Romani tum primùm in Aſid 
caſtra poſuerunt. From thence the army marched 
to Troy. 


O my dear pupil, what ſhouts muſt have re- 
founded through all the legions; when, on croſſing 
the ridge of the Rhætean hills, they firſt ſaw the plain 
of Simois, the habitation of their anceſtors? Dar- 
danum, Rheateum, & Tlium, all perhaps appeared in 
different parts of the proſpect. To Jlium they con- 
tinued their rapid and joyful march. 


A' ore wnov mare) Ann & Wont axpn, 


With 
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With what joy muſt they there have offered their 
ſolemn ſacrifices ? Alexander the Great had there 
ſacrificed to Minerva, on his firſt landing in Afia ; 
the Roman generals probably performed their de- 
votion with more affection. Piety to heaven, piety 
to their antient country, both muſt have filled 
their minds *. 


ALEXANDER, after his ſacrifice to M. 
nerva, is ſaid to have endeavoured to appeaſe the 
manes of Priam by ſacrificing to him at the altar 
of Jupiter Hercæus; and then to have crowned 
with flowers the tomb of Achilles, while Hepheſtion 
did the ſame at that of Patrochus +. Perhaps Scipio 
had at leaſt equal pleaſure in paying like honours 
to the ſepulchre of Hector. 


FROM Troy the Roman army continued their 
march to the field of battle at Magne/ia, near 
mount Spilus. You well remember the great 
event of that day. Africanus was not preſent at 
that engagement; but, as ſoon as his indiſpoſition 
would ſuffer him to join the army, he was com- 
miſſioned to deliver the articles of peace to the 
Syrian embaſſadors. 


Is 


„Vid. Livii, lib, xxxvii. c. 37. 


Vid. Arriani, librum primum. 
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Ix relation to theſe articles, it ſeems probable 
that ſome of them were ſent from the government 
at Rome, others framed by the Roman generals and 
plenipotentiaries in Aa. Of the former kind, I 
ſhould eſteem the article relative to Hannibal to 
be: for it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have been 
framed by Scipio, being totally contrary to his 
noble behaviour, in defence of Hannibal, in the 
Roman ſenate five years betore. 


_ Int relation to the treaty in general, the Roman 
negotiators ſhewed great appearance of magnani- 


mity in not demanding, after ſo deciſive a victory, 


other terms than what they e upon before the 
battle was fought. 


Tux peace was ſoon afterwards here * ratified. 
The conquered countries of Aſia Minor were di- 
ſtributed with tolerable equity between Eumenes 
and the Rhodians; many Grecian cities on thoſe 
coaſts were reſtored to their liberty. Give me 
leave to recommend to your peruſal the oration 
of the Rbodian embaſſadors on that occaſion. 
The Romans kept not one foot of ground of all 
their conqueſts to themſelves. - 


Tuus ended the war with Antiochus, the king 
of the Eaſt. The dominions of Antiochus then 
extended 


* Fadus in Capitolio itum eſt, Livy, lib. xxxvil. c. 5 5 
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extended eaſtward as far as the Indies; the Roman 
empire weſtward as far as the Streighis of Gibraltar. 
The frontiers of Aſia and of Europe were, as you 
have ſeen, the theatre of this great war. The con- 
ſequences of it were, the Romans became the moſt 
powerful ſtate of the world, | 


Bur in the midſt of all this ſplendor of domi- 
nion and power, the moſt pleaſing circumſtances 
of Scipio's behaviour were his domeſtic virtues. 
How ſtrong was his love to his fon ®? How exem- 
plary his affection to his brother? For in this great 
war with Antiochus, how did Scipie, the renowned 
deliverer of Tah, and conqueror of Spain and 
Afric, then appear? Far ſuperior to all the pride 
of paſt victories and triumphs, he had voluntarily 
condeſcended to the inferior character of a lieute- 
nant, and now ſerved under his brother: thus (in- 
ſtead of inſatlably ſeeking more honour for himſelf) 
aſſiſting his brother + in the acquilition of as much 
renown from Alia, as that with which he himſelf 
had returned from Afric. 


THERE 


* The fight of this beloved ſon recovered Scipio from his 
dangerous illneſs in Aa, For ſome parts of the character of 


this young man, ſee Tully de Claris Oratoribus, c. 19, 


+ Scipio Afaticus would probably have never commanded in 
this war in Ala, if Africanus had not offered to ſerve as his 
lieutenant, Livii, lib, xxxvii. C. 1. | 
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- Tart is ſcarce indeed, in the whole hiſtory of 
the Scipios, a more pleaſing part than this ſcene 
of fraternal affection. Scipio Africanus, in his early 

* years, had moſt affectionately and nobly aſſiſted 

1 his brother in his firſt advancement to the public 
| > F ] honours and offices of the ſtate. Scipio Aſiaticus 

1 returned this kindneſs by ſerving faithfully and 
| diligently under him in all the great and long 
| Cartbaginian war*. But how nobly did Africanus, 
1 by this his humble behaviour in Aſia, crown the 
whole of this benevolent contention of fraternal 
love ? 


How amiable is this picture of theſe two great 
men, thus without envy mutually and alternately 
{ſupporting each other in all their proſperity and 
ſucceſs. Nor did they ſeparate from each other 
when called to ſuffer the ſharpeſt adverſity ; but 
were 1n all things, both in lite and death, united 
with as much endleſs love as the two famous 
brother deities, Orot crnpeg EMA: they alſo, 
like Scipio, were called Atooxupor, exre di fr, br: 
qi ne ri A., T&urn Onpn anveyxauiru T) 

| I mean 


* Particularly in Spar, 
Scipio per ſe & per frairem ſuum L. Scipionem 70 civitates 
recepit. Eutropius, lib. 3. 
Scipio collaudato fratre, cum quanta poterat verborum honore, 
Carthaginis nove a ſe captæ captam ab eo Oringin aquabat. 
Livy, lib. xxvii, c. 4. 


+ Vid. Fambiicum, 
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I mean Caftor and Pollux, whoſe colloſſal ſtatues 
are now before you, ſtanding one on the right, the 
other on the left of his noble aſcent from the 


ſtreets of Rome up to this Capitol. 


* * es 


CRITO pauſed here ſome moments, taking 
out his papers of notes, and laying them on the - 
baluſtrade between one of thoſe coloſſal ſtatues, 
and the adjoining richly-ſculptured trophies. After 
having in ſilence turned over ſome few leaves, he 
put the parcel of papers again into his pocket, 
and reſumed his diſcourſe in the following manner. 


Tux ſplendor of Scipio's actions in fo many 
regions of Europe, Afia, and Afric, though united 
together, is not equal to the real glory and merit 
of his conduct here at home. 


Ox his return home from his foreign labours, 
I mean partieularly thoſe in Afric, the Romans 
(while the tide of their popular favour and grati- 
tude continued to flow) were daily heaping on him 
all poſſible honours. FVoluit etiam populus eum facere 
perpetuum conſulem & diftatorem. 


SCIPTIO, (whole ardent defire ſeems to have 
been, not ſo much to acquire, as to merit the 
Vol. I. A 2 greateſt 
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greateſt honours) inſtead of encouraging, wiſely 
and virtuouſly checked the multitude. He re- 
proved them for their extravagant profuſion of 
honours on him, and particularly for this their 
deſign of placing him in a ſtation incompa- 
tible with the liberty of his country, as well. as 
with the moderation of his own republican cha- 
racer. 


Write Crito was making this laſt obſervation, 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſeemed particu- 
larly affected by it. It was, I ſuppoſe, (faid he 
with peculiar warmth) bis part of the goodnefs of 
Scipio which moved the heart even of Macchiavel, 
I remember his ardent expreſſions. E impoſſibile 
che quelli che leggeſſino Phiſtorie, & delle memorie 
delle antiche coſe faceſſino capitale, che non voleſſero 
guelli tali privati vivere nella loro patria piu toſto 
Scipioni che Ceſari *. But pray proceed. 


IT will be an additional ſatisfaction to you 
(continued Crito) to recollect, that Scipio be- 
haved ſcarce leſs nobly when this popular favour 
changed. For from admiration it turned to envy; 
and from envy it ſoon rankled into malevolence 
and hatred. 


Sven, 


Diſc. ſopra Livio, libro primo, c. 10. 


— SS 
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Such, dear ſir, is the mutability and fickleneſs 
of popularity. May you always wiſely ſeek another, 
far more certain, reward in all your public labours: 
may you never forget the words with which Fenelon 
(as it were) cloſes the great patriotic work of his 
Telemachus. Il faut compter ſur Pingratitude des 
hommes, & ne pas laiſſer de leur faire du bien. Le 
bien, qu'on fait weſt jamais perdu. Si les hommes 
Poublient, les Dieux Sen ſouviennent, & le recom- 
penſent *. 


Tux beſt and braveſt patriots muſt not complain, 
if they meet with ingratitude from men; it is by 
no means an uncommon caſe. If from this balu- 
ſtrade we look down on thoſe ſtreets, where the 
Circus Flaminius ſtood, ' we ſee the place where 
Marcellus was accuſed +. If we turn round to- 
wards the Forum Romanum, we muſt with till 


more indighation remember, that here the Scipios 


appeared at the tribunal of the Petilii. For, to 
the great diſhonour of the hiſtory of Rome, even, 
the Scipios were perſecuted by their countrymen. 
Scarce ever was there a ſcene of greater ingrati- 

A a 2 tude, 


Felemague, livre xx. 


Adum de imperio Marcelli in Circo Flaminio eſt, (Vid. Livy, 
lib. xxvil. c. 20, 21.) Accuſavit tribunus plebis, qui illum afſiduis 
concionibus infamem inviſumgue plebi fecerat. Sed hanc tribuni 
erationem ita ebruit Marcellus commemoratione rerum ſuarum, ut 
non rogatio ſelum de imperio ejus abrogando antiquaretiur ; ſed prjlcre 
die conſuitm eum ingeuti conſenſu ceuturiæ omnes crearent, 
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tude, nor (as the event plainly proved) of greater 


injuſtice “. : 

Bur let not me ſpeak on this ſubje& ; let me 
much rather defire you to bring hither this after- 
noon your pocket editions of Livy ; and, in ſome 
retired chamber in theſe Capitoline buildings, to 
read the ten laſt chapters of his thirty-eighth 
book. You will afterwards perhaps caft a look at 
that neighbouring Carcere Tulliano, in which Scipio 
Afaticus would have been impriſoned, if it had 
not been prevented by the noble ſpirit of Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus. l 


As to the behaviour of Scipio Africanus in this 
ſtrange ſcene, it was full of that noble courage 
and ſpirit which might be expected from ſuch a 
man, conſcious of all the civic innocence and 


dignity 


* Scipio Afraticus was condemned for having defrauded the 
public of more than 30,000/. in the ¶Miatic war. He perſiſted 
to the laſt in his innocence, ſtanding his trial with the greateſt 
reſolution, refuſing to give bail, and ſtill inſiſting that he had 
accounted for all that he had received. When his effects were 
ſeized and appraiſed, they were not found to be altogether of 
value ſufficient to anſwer the ſum in queſtion : nor was there 
any thing among his effects which could be deemed to have 
been brought from Aa. Vid. Hooke. | 

On this diſcovery, the popular opinion again changed; & 
Scipronum invidia wertit in prætorem, & confilium ejus, & ac- 
cuſatores, Livy, lib. xxxvin. c. 60. | 

Collata pecunia (vid. ibid.) a cognatis amiciſque & clientibus ei 
L. Scipioni, ut ff acciperet cam locupletior aliguanto efſet, quam 
ante calamitatem fuerat. Nihil accepit. — See «the ſimilar beha- 
viour of Cincinnatus, book i. p. 84. 
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dignity of his paſt life, I could with however 
that he had ſhewn more ſubmiſſive patience ; if, 
inſtead of tearing his books of accounts, he had 
ſubmitted them to the public view, his triumph 
over his adverſaries would have been ſtill more 
compleatly glorious, and his retirement ſtill more 
honourable, 


Fox, leaſt a further conteſt of parties on his 
account might be prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare, Scipio now, from a principle of regard to 
Rome, took leave of her for ever. With magna- 
nimity, conſtancy, and patience, he went into a 
kind of voluntary baniſhments the place of his 
retreat was the ſca-ſhore of Lriternum, near Cuma. 
We ſhall, I hope, have the pleaſure of ſeeing that 
place in our Neapolitan tour; and perhaps recol- 
lecting while there, with due allowance, the fol- 
lowing reflections of Seneca. 


In ipſd Scipionis villa hæc ſcribo; adoratis mani- 
bus ejus & ſepulchro. Animum quidem ejus in calum, 
ex quo erat, rediſſe perſuadeo mibi; ob egregiam mo- 
derationem pielatemque, magis in illo admirabilem, 
cum reliquit patriam, quum cum defendit. 


Ix that rural retreat Scipio paſſed not the re- 
mainder of his days in deſpondence; nor, on the 
other hand, did he ever fink into ſuch a flothful 

A and 
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and mean concluſion of life as Lucullus, He em- 
Ployed himſelf in the art and ſcience of agriculture , 
agriculture, which is eternally and univerſally the 
moſt uſeful of all arts, and which was particularly 
reſpected in the antient times of wiſdom. 

Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, I re- 
member hearing in Norfelz ſomething ſimilarly 
noble of Lord Toonfoend, particularly during the 
years of his retirement. But let me not interrupt 
you. 


SCTP1O, continued Cy:7s, laboribus etiam ruſticis 
ſeſe exercebat ; terramque, ut mos fuit priſcis, ipſe 
ſubigebat, | 


His leiſure hours however were paſſed in the 
converſation of the moſt polite and learned men 
of that age. Emnius was his chief companion. 
Ennius was conſtantly partaking of Scipio's fa- 
vour and friendſhip : he had alſo the peculiar 
honour of a place even in the tomb of theſe illu- 
ſtrious brothers. Yeſterday, in paſſing by the 
ruins of that mauſoleum *, I obſerved, that it 

was 


Extra portam Capenam in Scipicuum monumento tres flatue 
funt ; quarum dice P. & L. Scipionum dicuntur e; tertia Poete 
Enni. Livii, lib. xxxvili. c. 56. | 

Seguendo la win Appia fi wede a deſtra i mauſoles di Scipione 
Aßricano. E berſi gueſlo monumento pris d'ornamentt e ſpegliato 
geile pictre, che lo riveſtivano ; ma d:guo di effer weduto per la 
grandioſe 
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was not without due claſſical reſpect, that you, 
my dear pupil, /lently looked up to its three 
niches. I am ſure the ſight of that ſepulchre muſt 
have awakened ſome of your poetic ideas. Was 
not you then poetically withing, in each of thoſe 
niches to hang up ſome garland, ſome e 
e ? 

WHaTEVER my thoughts then were, replied 
the modeſt youth, they certainly were not worthy 
of your attention. But you were juſt now ſpeak- 
ing of the tomb of Achilles: Achilles, if Jam not 
miſtaken, was buried in ſomewhat of a_ ſimilar 
manner, between the remains of Patroclus and 
Antilochus, while all the Mules wept over his urn. 


— Moa d ee wa — 


I FoRGET what immediately follows; but the 


paſſage concludes with a ſentiment, which the 
Aa 4 Latin 


grandio/a offatura d:!Pedificio di forma quadra con la ſua camera 
ſepolchrale && per /'ordine ſecondo di forma rotonda con le nicchie 
all intorno per le flatue de due Scipioni e del Paeta Fino. 
Eſchinardi Deſcrittione dell Agro Romano, p 293, 
From the camera ſepulch-ale ſome inferences perhaps might 
be drawn to prove, that this building was not originally intended 
merely as a Cenotaph. 


* Euripidis Hippolytus. 


+ Oy/ey, 1. Q. 60. 
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Latin poets might, at leaſt as properly, have 
applied to- Scipio, as Homer to his hero. 


az Yap PAC? noJa Yeo! 


Ns ov purv de Javuv ö WAET RS" HANG TOL j 


Ilavras kr avJpwurrs xAcQ? £ooeras £0:3hvv, 


* N * 


RATING theſe verſes, Crito's pupil, with 
the reſt of the company, walked down the great 
flope, which lies before the colloſſal ſtatues of 
Caſtor and Pollux. At the bottom of that ſlope 
they turned ſhort on their right hand, and lowly 
re-aſcended the Capitoline hill, by that grand mar- 
ble ſtaircaſe, which conſiſts of near an hundred 
ſteps *. 


AT the top of this magnificent ſtaircaſe ſtands 
the ſolemn and awful church of Ara Cæli. 


APPROACHING to it they heard from within 
ſome loud notes of the organ, and full chant of 
the choir. It is not decent for us, ſaid Crito, to 
diſturb the congregation ; if you pleaſe, we will 

ſtay 


®* This ſtaircaſe is antique, but placed on this ſpot in mo- 
dern times, being removed hither from the Quirinal hill. It is 
very ſteep, and aſcends in a ſtraight line without any turning, 
and ſcarce any landing-place; the ſteps are high, and each in 
length about forty-ſeven feet. 


ſtay till the morning-ſervice is over, on this terraſs 
before the church- door. We may here, perhaps 
not improperly, employ a quarter of an hour in 
reflecting on that, which after reciting all the 
praiſes of Scipio, muſt be acknowledged to be 
really the principal glory of his life. 


I Mean his devout and religious turn of mind. 
Theſe expreſſions, I hope, will be underſtood with 
the due allowances; and in that ſenſe only, in 
which they are properly applicable to an heathen 
character. The piety and devotion of Chriſtians 
is, thank God, of a very different, and (infinitely 
beyond all compariſon) of a more ſublime nature. 


SCIPIO is called by St. Auſtin *, ile patriæ 
tetiuſque Italiz liberator, cujus vita ab adoleſcentid 
deſcribiturgdiis dedita, templiſque innutrita. 


SCIPTIO is by other writers repreſented as con- 
ſtantly beginning and ending every great work + 
with that pious attention to heaven; which (tho 
like all other virtues, it always produces more 
good, in proportion as it is accompanied with 
more true knowledge, yet) in general is, and muſt 

eternally 


* Vid, Augiſtini de Civitate Dei. 
+ This was the pious and wiſe maxim of the early R5mar:. 


Omnium magnarum rerum & principia exorſi a Diis ſunt, © fc 


eum ſtatuerunt Livy, lib. xlyv. c. 39. 
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eternally be, the moſt noble and moſt abundant 


ſource of great and good actions. 


SCIPTIO, from his earlieſt youth, is ſaid to have 
made it his daily and never neglected rule to begin 
every morning with ſome devout retirement and 
meditation; and that chiefly in this very place. 
For in this place, where this church of Ara Cali 
now ſtands, it is moſt probably ſuppoſed, that the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus once ſtood. 


I REMEMBER, Livy takes notice of the very 
happy effect which religious piety had on the 
mind of a young contemporary of Scipio, C. Vale- 
rius Flaccus . Flaccus, in his early youth, was 
unhappily miſled by the temptations of pleaſure 
and of idleneſs ; but, on his being appointed prieſt 


of Jupiter, (moſt probably he was appointed to 


that office in the temple which ſtood in 7h7s place) 


ut animum cura ſacrorum cepit, repente exuit antiquos 


mores, ut nemo in totd juventute haberetur prior nec 
probatior ſanctitate vite. | 


How much ſuperior muſt the effects of religious 


piety have been on the mind of Scipio; who (as 


far as we are informed by his hiſtory) had not ſuch 


youthful failings to repent of ? 


Tur. 


® [Iivir, lib. xxvii. c. 8. 


12 
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Taz daily devotion of Scipio ſeems indeed to 
me to have been the real ſpring of all the dignity 
and glory of his life. Permit me to endeavour to 
explain myſelf on this head. In my own opinion, 
cannot but look on the piety of Scipio to have 
been full indeed of heatheniſh error, (for he lived 
in the darkneſs of paganiſm) but to have been 
founded in ſincerity of heart. | | 


POLYBIUS indeed ſtrongly aſſerts the con- 
trary ; and Livy ſeems to be of opinion, that 
Scipio's piety was but half ſincere. If ſuch was 
really the caſe, ſurely Scipio is by no means worthy 
of the elogrums beſtowed on him. 


Bur it ſeems much to be obſerved, that Poly- 
Bius lived at that time, when his countrymen, the 
Grecians, had loft very much of the religious ſpirit 
of their anceſtors, and of its conſequential virtues ® _ 
Such alſo was the condition of Rome in the times 
of Livy; the Romans then deſpiſed and ridiculed 

| | the 


* Luxury, vice, and an irreligious ſpirit, entered into Greece 
much ſooner than into Rowe. Greece ſeems in theie articles to 
be ſunk very low in the times of the Scipios ; while Pome ſtill 
retained much of its antient virtues, particularly its religious 
ſpirit. 

Polybius, in the fragments of his ſixth book, has a remarkable 
paſſage relative to the compariſon of the moral character of the 
two nations in his time; a paſſage, not indeed written in the 
ſpirit of religion, but containing ſomething much to its, honour 
in regard to its happy eteci, in kceping mankind honeſt in their 
tranſactions with each other, 
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the religious ſpirit and virtue of their fore-fa- 
thers. May the omen be averted from modern 


Europe 


In ſuch a temper of mind, and ſad condition 


of heart, the pride of worldly wiſdom (through 


whoſe medium moſt things are then viewed) will 
ſtrongly incline men to imagine, that a ſincere 
religious ſpirit is far too poor and mean a weakneſs 
to have made part of the real character of the 
greateſt heroes, and wiſeſt legiſlators, which the 
world ever produced. | 


Bur the fact is, I apprehend, indubitably true 
in ſeveral inſtances. Let me mention three names 
only, which are ſurely as reſpectable as any which 
the hiſtories of Greece, Rome, or Britain can boaſt: 
Xenophon, of whoſe writings we were juſt now 
ſpeaking in the Capitoline Muſeum , Marcus Aure- 
lius, by whoſe ſtatue we juſt now paſſed; and 
Alfred the Great. 


I ayyrREneND alſo that ſeveral writers have 
demonſtrated with the greateſt ſtrength and weight 
of ſolid argument, not only that great abilities 
and great devotion are conſiſtent qualities, but 
alſo that the greateſt degree of true devotion is 
the nobleſt temper of the nobleſt minds. 


O M 
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O my dear friends, whatever the caſe of Scipio 
may have been, I am ſure you will always ſincerely 
chink that piety is the moſt exalted exerciſe and 
uſe of the beſt faculties of the human ſoul. 


Pr ETV in the beginning of every day, and of 


every work, is the ſureſt ſource of goodneſs of 


life. May we be duly convinced of the rational 
proofs of this deep and high doctrine! May we 
really experience in ourſelves its truth, with as great 
conviction, as we feel the all- directing light and 
all-enlivening heat of 7hat ſun ! 


May you, my dear friends, prove it to others 
alſo, by the force of your examples ; being led 
by the influence of the facred ſpirit of devotion 
continually and indefatigably right onwards thro? 
a long ſeries of great and good actions. For a 
proper ſpirit of morning devotion (permit me to 


repeat this again and again) will give conſtantly a 


rule, a meaning, a nobleneſs, a life, zeal, ardour, 
and activity to the following actions of each day: 
it will be continually renewing and ſtrengthening 
all your virtues, both in proſperity and in adver- 
ſity. Every thing, whether of labour or pain, 
you will find amply repaid in the happineſs of 
prayer. For as at other times 1t will be your beſt 
employment to be daily ſtudying and imitating 
the beſt examples of mankind; fo, in theſe more 

awful 
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awful hours, may you lift up your hearts to the 
contemplation of the DIVINE perfections; raiſing 
yourſelves above the utmoſt heights of created 
greatneſs, and making the neareſt approach which 
mortality allows to the DIVINE nature itſelf. 


May ſuch daily piety draw down on you the 


favour of heaven ſtill more and more abundantly | 


Bur the morning ſervice is over, and we may 
now enter the church. Give me leave however 
firſt to read to you ſome few lines which I copied 
this morning from the pious Xenophon. 


Xpn vv, under ENAEITOVTG, , OUR THAGV T 
deus Jappew Te, Koa ENTICE ra EYISE% EYGwIF% Ov 
Yap Wap ) oav Tis fatiCw ermriguv TwPpovoim, n 
Taps TW TH fEYISR Whew duvapevor Ou ov aknus 
paxaov, 1 £ Te&T0US aperrtor, Aperxor Of Wws av , 
n e we WAALS Wel Nor GUT ; 


Tov jarvros AEYWY Te © Eunparhs, uu arp 
Woo, euvoeſe5=eprs xa CwPporetpus Tos Tuouras Was 
provxeevaCey *, 


CHAT = 


* Xenophontis Memorabilia, lib. iv. 


Cha 
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GR AP. I; 


NinTa Day's ConveRSATION. 


MONG the many retired rural walks within 

the walls of Rome, there 1s ſcarce any per- 
haps more agreeable to a contemplative mind than 
the garden ground, which covers, but ſtill preſerves 
the ſhape of, the Circus Maximus. 


CRITO and his pupil were walking in it this 
morning, and converſing on the character which 
was to be the ſubject of this day's lecture, when 
they were joined by their two young friends, who 
came hither about half an hour later than their 
appointment. 


Tux appointment was to meet at that part of 
the Via Triumphalis, which is contiguous to the 
ſouthern end of the Circus Maximus, 


Tu company fat down together at that ſouthern 
end of the garden ground, near the water-mill ; 
from which place they commanded the view of 
the whole length of the Circus. They had fre- 
quently viewed it before, (particularly on the firtt 
| day 
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day of theſe converſations *) but they now gave 
to it a more particular attention. 


Tur youngeſt ſeemed full of the idea of its 
antient ſplendor; and talked, as if its ſhining 
pavement, and all the pillars and ftatues on its 
ſpina were really before his eyes. 


Tux eldeſt, though highly pleaſed with all 
works of public magnificence, yet expreſſed diſ- 
ſatisfaction at the bad policy of the entertainments 
here exhibited. This green and ſilent garden, 
added he, (which ſeems now proper only cænam 
centum dare Pythagoreis) how long was it the con- 
ſtant ſcene of noiſe and riot; the center of all the 
luxurious diverſions both of republican and impe- 
rial Rome? Our antiquarian, I remember, told 
me, that it was immediately after the concluſion of 
the ſecond Punic war, that the lud: & ſpectacula 
began to be remarkably magnificent here ; but 
that the expences of thole pompous entertainments 
became in the following ages ftill more and more 
extravagant. In the times of the diſſolute imperial 
government, theſe ſloping banks were a/moſt every 
day filled with upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand indolent ſpectators; on whoſe heads arti- 
ficial and odoriferous dews were during the whole 
games continually fprinkling from above; and at 

whoſe 


Vid. page 31, 23. 
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whoſe feet, even theſe ditches (in the reign of that 
diſgrace of government Heliogabalus) flowed with 


wine. 


SENECA, ſaid Crito, confirms your obſerva- 
tion, that ſcarce any thing contributed to the cor- 
ruption of Rome more than theſe Circenſian games, 
when once they began to be performed with any 
remarkably great expence. But bad as their poli- 
tical effect was, their moral influence muſt have 
been ftill much worſe, Moſt wretched indeed 
muſt be that degeneracy of mind, which was the 
natural conſequence of ſuch public entertainments 
as theſe ; which, inſtead of pretending to incul- 
cate any moral improvement, ſeem calculated to 
corrupt both the head and the heart, by conſtantly 
ſpreading the contagion of folly and vanity, pride, 
idleneſs, and licentiouſneſs. Nor was their cruelty 
leſs deteſtable : frequently has this Circus, as well 
as the amphitheatres, been ſtained with human 
blood. Licentious as are our modern public di- 
verſions, yet, thank God, they are not near fo 
wicked as thoſe of antient Rome. 
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THzrRe is a ſtory in the latter part of the 
Athenian hiſtory, ſaid Crito's pupil, which gave 
me great pleaſure when I red it, though at pre- 
ſent I do not exactly recollect all its circumſtances. 
The Athenians (as you have often obſerved to me) 

3 B b | were 
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were very vain and extravagant in their public 


entertainments; yet never were they guilty in 
them of ſuch murders as were here perpetrated. 
Once indeed it was propoſed to introduce at Athens 
ſome of theſe ſavage diverſions of the Romans. 
One of their patriots or philoſophers (I do not 
know whether I tell the ſtory right) was expected 
to oppoſe this deſign by a public ſpeech. To the 
ſurprize of the whole audience he ſtrongly encou- 
raged it; recommending only at the cloſe of his 
- oration to the conſideration of the aſſembly, whe- 
ther or no it would not be in this caſe highly 
expedient firſt to demoliſh (what would be now 
uſeleſs and contradictory) that ſacred and moſt 
venerable ALTAR OF MERCY in the Forum of 
Athens, at which their great and glorious anceſtors 
had worſhipped for above a thouſand years. 


Taz company ſmiled ; but Crito ſeriouſly thus 
replied. The hiſtory of Rome is, in effect, the 
hiſtory of the human heart, when under the trials 
and temptations of the greateſt wealth and power. 
The folly and vice, pride and cruelty, of the 
Roman Circus are only the extremes of that abuſe, 
which we ſee every day made of leſſer degrees of 


| power and wealth. Hateful and contemptible on 


this account are the names of many republican 
magiſtrates, and emperors of Rome. Yet are not 


| thoſe perſons of our own times proportionally 
odious 
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odious and deſpicable ; (and even much more ſo, 
conſidering the light of that bleſſed religion, which 
in vain ſhines upon them) who, poſſeſſed of a great 
degree of wealth, know not the bleſſedneſs of re- 
lieving multitudes of the unhappy by a generous 
abundant charity ; but ſquander it away entirely 
upon themſelves in the moſt idle and vain diver- 
ſions: and who, poſſeſſed of a great degree of 
power, uſe not (like guardian-angels) with humi- 
lity and pious gratitude, that ſacred inſtrument 
for the protection of mankind; but merely as a 
ſcourge of their inhuman deviliſh pride, in making 
miſerable all within their ſphere ? 


How happy ought thoſe to eſteem themſelves, 
who by their condition and ſtate of life, are called 
to make daily and continual uſe of their power and 
proſperity for the relief of others? For what more 
happy manner can there be found of employing 
theſe great gifts of fortune? what more noble 
exerciſe of power and fortitude, than this ? 


Look on all the hiſtory of Rome; what page is 
there in all its volumes ſo ſplendid, as that of the 
pro-conſulſhip of Titus Flamininus ? What heroiſm 
equal to that of his exalted beneficence to the 
ſtates of Greece ? Is not all the ambition, luxury, 
and pride of Rome, mere folly and meanneſs, 


madneſs and miſery, in compariſon with this ? 
B b 2 I aM 
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I am much pleaſed, ſaid the youngeſt of the 


company, to find this morning's converſation turn ] 
ſo much on Greece. I thought frequently of that 0 
glorious country yeſterday, after we had been view- c 
ing the Capitoline Muſæum, that noble collection a 
of the monuments of Roman riches and power, 1 
adorned by Grecian art and ſciende, by Grecian p 
genius and induſtry. tl 
Ix the evening, having an hour's leiſure, I took 
up a volume of Livy, and turned to the 31ſt m 
book *, where mention 1s made of the Lyceum, to 
& quidquid ſandti amænique erat circa urbem Athe- Wi 
nienſium. Templa Deum preſertim, que pagatim If 
ſacrata habebant, quibuſque eximie exornata erat terra to 
Attica, & copid domeſtici marmoris, & ingeniis arti- th 


| ficum. | | of 


Ir ſeemed to me much to the honour of the 87 
J. C. Romans, that the Grecian war (which ſucceeded 
200. to the ſecond Punic) begins with an account of 
the Roman fleet aſſiſting the Athenians, while the 1 
Macedonian troops were ravaging all the beautiful 


int 

country round that city. | ſta 

N : ns leſs 

Tris morning alſo (I mention it as an excuſe lay 
for not having attended you ſo early here as you F 

1 I turned back to the twentieth book of 2 


Frenſbemius's 


> #* Lib. xxxi. c. 24, 26, 30. 
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Frenſhemius's ſupplement; and red with particular 
pleaſure that paſſage, which contains the account 
of the Romans having reſtored the liberty of Cor- 
ra; in gratitude for which action, the Athenians 
admitted the Roman nation to a ſhare in the Eleu- 
nian myſteries; the Corinthians alſo gave them a 
public ſeat at the games of the Ibmian Circus, 
thus naturalizing them as Grecians * | 


Tuar Ifthmian Circus, replied Crito, was the 
moſt remarkable ſcene of the benevolence of Rome 
to Greece, In viewing this Roman Circus, I wiſh 
we could now fancy ourſelves in that of Corinth. 
If ever we ſhould be ſo happy as to make the 
tour of Greece, with what pleaſure ſhall we viſit 
the ſpot of that 1#hmian Circus, and there think 
of Titus Flamininus ? 


TITUS FLAMININUS. 


T was on his return from his great victory over 

the Macedonians, that Titus Flamininus marched 
into the heart of the territories of the Grecian 
ſtates. Greece had been for ſeveral ages more or 
leſs oppreſſed by the Macedonian princes. It now 
lay entirely at the will of this Roman conqueror, 
Expectatione omnes erant eredti, qui deinde fiturus 


ſtatus * que ſua eſſet fortuna. 


B b 3 Fi 
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Hz encamped his victorious army on the Corin-. 


thian Iſthmus, that moſt important paſs, which 
commanded all the lands and ſeas of Greece. 


IT happened to he then the time of the Ifthmian 
games; at the celebration of which, multitudes 
from all the cities of Greece conſtantly afſembled 
in that place, While theſe numerous ſpectators 
were all ſitting in the Circus there, a Roman herald 
entered the. Arena, and with the ſound of the 
trumpet ordering ſilence, made this ſolemn pro- 
clamation : RF. 

N64 

« TRE SENATE OF Rome, AND FLAMINVIN Us 
* THE CONSUL, HAVING SUBDUED PHILIP, AND 
„ THE GREAT KINGDOM OF MactDonIa, PRO- 
* CLAIM IT, AS THEIR PLEASURE, THAT THE 
„% FOLLOWING NATIONS, THE CORINTHIANS, 
«© ACHZaANs, PrHoOclans, EuB ANS, TressA- 
© LIANS, AND ALL THE OTHER NATIONS OF 
«© GREECE, WHETHER IN EUROPE OR IN As IA, 
* BE FROM THIS DAY DECLARED FREE.” 


Tux firſt time, that the herald made this pro- 

_ clamation, the vaſt audience ſtood totally ſilent : 
they ſcarce believed what they themſelves heard: 
they looked one on another, as if they all thought 
it but a dream. But when the herald, being re- 


called, made the ſame proclamation the ſecond 
time, 
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time, tum ab certo jam gaudio maximus cum clamore 
plauſus eſt ortus; the univerſal acclamation was ſo 


loud, that birds, then flying over the Circus, dropt 


ſuddenly down dead; all the hills and ſhores re- 
ſounded; and ſhips, far out at ſea, felt the ſhock 
of the ſnhout. 


LEteavinG the Circus, the whole aſſembly 
haſtened to the tent of Flamininus; bleſſing him 
with many thouſand voices for his nobleneſs of 
mind in forming ſo generous a deſign, and for 
his perſevering fortitude in bringing it to effect; 
multitudes crowding, in exceſs of joy, to kiſs the 
hand of their deliverer ; others ſhowering flowers 
and garlands on his head: his own heart doubtleſs, 
in the mean time, overflowing with abundance of 
happineſs, (happineſs, far ſuperior to what was 
felt by any other perſon in that vaſt aſſembly) 
and with all the raptures of the conſciouſneſs of 
having performed ſo good an action. 


For it is to Flamininus indeed that the glory 
of this action is to be peculiarly aſcrihed. Liberan- 
dam omnem Græciam; (ſaid he at the meeting of 
the Roman commiſſioners) / Htolorum linguas 
retundere; fi veram caritatem, majeſtatemque apud 
omnes nominis Romani vellent ee : fi fdem facere, 
ad liberandam Greciam, non ad , « a 
Philippo ad ſe imperium, ſe mare trajeciſſe.* 

B b 4 1 Tux 
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Tux conduct of Flamininus, during moſt part of 
the time that he reſided in Greece, was not unwor- 
thy of ſo good a beginning. Univerſa Græcia 
egregie tum ſtatu ſuo gaudebat, 


Or Sparta alone he did not complete the deli- 
verance; and in that reſpect it muſt be owned, 
that his glory was defective. In excuſe for this 
omiſſion, Flamininus ſaid, that if he had perſevered 
in his endeavours to dethrone the tyrant Nabis, 
the city of Sparta itſelf muſt probably, in the 
courſe of the war, have been deſtroyed “. 


Bur perhaps other /e/s amiable reaſons may be 
ſuggeſted, as his motives to this conduct. Perhaps 
alſo you, dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito turned to 
the eldeſt of his young friends) may be inclined to 
think, that as his troops received ſuch a check at 
the attack of Sparta, Flamininus might-be perhaps 
apprehenſive, that the city of Lycurgus (though 


then in ſuch decline, and under ſuch tyranny). 


would not eaſily be taken even by a Roman army 
of 50,000 men. 


Bur, whatever was the caſe of Sparta, Plam:- 
ninus certainly placed mioft of the other ſtates of 
' Greece in the fulleſt freedom. He had delivered 
them from the Macedonians; he now withdrew all 


his 


* Vid, Livy, lib Xxir. c. 48. 
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his own troops and garriſons from them. He par- 


ticularly evacuated thoſe three ſtrong places, which 


commanded the whole country, Calcis, Demetrias, 


and Corinth. 


Nox was liberty the only benefit which he 


beſtowed on the Grecian ſtates. Like that modern 
Talian hero, Andrew Doria, whoſe ſepulchral cha- 
pel you viſited with ſuch reverence while at Genoa; 
far from the mean and curſed policy of ſowing 
party diſſentions, and factious hatreds among the 
people, in order to render the power of a bad 
government irreſiſtible by them all; Flamininus 
laboured (like a father among his children) to 
eſtabliſh both a good government“, and its worthy 
companion, mutual and univerſal concord +. 


WEN 


* See particularly his conduct to the Theſalians. 
Livy, lib. xxxiv. c. 51. 


+ King Lewis IX. of France, commonly called St. Louis, was 
remarkable for the /me noble ſpirit of government, in recon- 
ciling all the hatreds and diſſentions among his nobility. In 
general indeed it may be remembered, that diviſion is the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of a bad government, and concord thc ſtrongeſt 
and wiſeſt of a good one. The ſame virtuous king of France 
interpoſed his good offices alſo between the factions in England. 

See Hume's Hiſtory of Henry III. in the year 1263. 


As to Andrew Doria, his character in this and ſome other 
particulars bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the conduct of Fa- 
mininus in Greece; and it may not therefore perhaps be improper 
to inſert ſome ſhort account of his life in the Appendix to its 
volume. 
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Wuz vn Flamininus took leave of the Grecian 
ſtates, he generouſly and earneſtly preſſed this 
great and noble maxim on their memories, that 
the general internal concord of all Greece was the 
only method by which they could preſerve to their 
country the bleſſings which they had now received 
from his hands ; and by which they could render 
its liberty perpetually ſecure, and invincible by 
any future invaſion from any foreign nation what- 
ever | 


In gratitude for all theſe ſo many and fo great 


benefits conferred, Flamininus deſired to receive 


only one favour from them, Hannibal had, during 
his late furious war in //aly, made great numbers 
of Romans captive, and fold them as ſlaves. Many 
of theſe unhappy men were now in that ſad con- 
dition 1n ſeveral parts of Greece ; Flamininus there- 


fore could not avoid hoping that the Grecian ſtates 


would be pleaſed with this opportunity of repaying 
in 


It is true, that Greece was at this time much degenerated 
from its former virtue and ſtrength ; but yet it ſtill retained 
ſomething of each. If Greece had been united, it would pro- 
bably have been ſtill able to defend itſelf againſt any enemy. 

This opinion ſeems confirmed, by conſidering the great mi/:- 
tary abilities of Philopæmen, who was contemporary with Fa- 
mininus. Terreſtrium certaminum arte Philopæmen quemwis clarorum 
imperatorum vel uſu vel ingenio equabat. Livii, lib. xxxv. c. 26. 

This Achæan commander would perhaps have been choſen by 
the Greeks, if united, as their chief general; and it is not at all 
improbable, that in that capacity he might have acquired as 
much glory in the defence of Greece, as any Spartan or Athe- 
nian general had ever gained at Marathron, or at Platæa. 
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in ſome meafure their obligations to Rome, by 
redeeming theſe captives, and thus as it were 
giving freedom to that very nation from which 
they had fo lately received their own. 


In reading this laſt paragraph, Crito had ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the company in general: he 
now pauſed, and looked on the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen. 


THAT the Romans (continued he) were ſincere 
at this time, in the delivery of Greece, and fully 
ſatisfied with the glory of being the authors of it, 
muſt ſeem very probable, even if we judge of 
their intentions only from their intereſt. 


Pr ASE to recollect, dear ſir, that at this time 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria were the moſt 
formidable adverſaries of Rome. But the liberty of 
Greece introduced a balance of power in the Le- 
vent, and formed perhaps the ſtrongeſt kind of 
barrier againſt both thoſe kings. 


AFTERWARDS indeed, when both Macedonia 
and Syria were fully ſubdued, then it is true that 
the Romans planned ſchemes of more immoderate 
ambition, and ſwallowed up all the free ſtates of 


Greece in the vaſt whirlpool of their power, 


Þu T 
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BuT theſe were poſterior events; nor can we 
from them with candour argue, that the Romans, 
in thus giving liberty to Greece, were at this time 
inſincere. That action ſeems really generous and 
noble, in reſpect of Greece, as well as very prudent 
in regard to what was then the intereſt of the 
Roman ſtate, | i 


Ir Antiochus and Perſes had not been conquered, 
the Grecian ſtates would probably have continued 
allies of Rome, but free in great meaſure from the 


Roman yoke. Even after thoſe events, that yoke 


hung very light on them, in compariſon of the 
weight with which it preſſed down the necks of 


other nations. Their arts and ſciences were their 
protection, when their arms failed. It ſeems in- 


deed not improbable, that the inhabitants of 


Greece were in general much more happy, when 


under the Roman government, than ever before : 
ſuch ſeems peculiarly to have been the cafe of 
Athens. 


CRITO now roſe from his ſeat, and led his 
young friends from the garden ground of the 


Circus Maximus out into the adjoining Appian 


Way. 


Taz Appian way lies parallel and contiguous to 
the eaſtern ſide of the Circus Maximus. Near the 
; | ſouthern 


md 6, KB ©, A 
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ſouthern end of that Circus, it is joined by another 
road coming from the church of St. Gregory. 


Tur Roman generals who were the conquetors 
of the ſeveral ſouthern countries of Europe, as well 
as of Alia and Afric, entered Rome in triumph by 
the Appian way ; on which they proceeded as far 
as this point, where they turned up on their right 
hand towards the Capitol *. 


Taz conquerors of Lombardy, Gaul, Britain, 
and other northern regions, entered the Campus 
Martius by the Pons Triumphalis; of which bridge 
ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen near Ponte St. 
Angelo. From thence they proceeded by the Circus 
of Flora, the theatre of Pompey, the Circus Fla- 
minius, the portico of Octavia, and Marcellus's 
theatre , till they came to his ſame point on the 
Appian way, at the ſouthern end of the Circus 
Maximus, where they alſo turned up on their /:f7 
towards the Capitol. 


Over this ſpot where we now ſtand, ſaid Crito, 
all the triumphal proceſſions of Rome have paſſed, 
Shall I now wiſh for any animating eloquence to 
awaken your memory of the deſcription of thoſe 
proud and ſplendid pomps ? Ah! no. Cold, cold 

| as 


* See Abate Yenuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 10. 


- + Ibid, vol. ii. P- 105. 
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as ice, may our hearts ever remain to ſuch 
thoughts. 


Amon all the innumerable conquerors, whoſe 
triumphal chariots have paſſed over this ſpot, few 
are they, who to a Chriſtian mind are not Juſtly 
the objects of deteſtation. 


Or all the triumphs which have proceeded along 
this road, few, very few are thoſe, from which a 
humane ſpectator ought not to have turned with 
horror. 


YzT among thoſe few, there is one which even 
a St. Auſtin (when he expreſſed his deſire of having 
ſeen Rome in its glory) might have rejoiced to have 
beheld. 


Tux triumphal entry of Flamininus on his return 
from Greece. | 


You will eaſily imagine I mean not on ac- 
count of the richneſs of the ſpoils, or number of 
ſhackled captives which then attended the con- 
queror's chariot. 


Trex chariot of Flamininus was attended by 
TWO THOUSAND Roman Citizens, whom he had 
releaſed from captivity and ſlavery. 


PERMIT 
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PenMIT me to read to you ſome few lines on 
this ſubject, which I have copied from Valerius 


Maximus we 


FLAMININT de Philippo rege triumphantis 
currum duo millia civium Romanorum pileata comi- 
rata ſunt; que Punicis bellis intercepta vel dolo 
capta, & in Grecid ſervientia, curd ſud collecta in 
priſtinum gradum reſtituerat. Geminum ed re decus 
imperatoris; d quo ſimul & devicti boſtes & conſer- 
vati cives ſpectaculum patriæ præbuerunt. Illorum 
quoque ſalus dupliciter omnibus accepta fuit, & quia 
tam multi, & quia tam grati exoptatum libertatis 
ſtatum recuperaverunt. 


Bzrore the ſame chariot were carried ox E 
HUNDRED and FOURTEEN golden crowns, the 
offerings of the ſeveral Grecian cities, to which he 


had given LIBERTY. 
Guy 


Lib. v. c. 2, 6. 


+ It ſeems proper to ada, in juſtice to the glorious memory 
of Flamininus, that ſome years afterwards, when the Zto/iar 
nation had fallen under the diſpleaſure of the Roman ſenate, on 
account of having ſtirred up the great war of Antiochus againſt 
the Roman ſtate; Flamininus laboured to aſſiſt them in that 
heavy though juſt diſtreſs. (Livy, lib. xxxvi. c. 34, 35. and 
alſo lib. xxxvii. c. 1.) Flamininus forte quadam nutriende Græciæ 
datus, ne ingratis giidem benefacere abſiſtebat: tho” the Atoliar; 
had been particularly inſulting to Flamininus, ridiculing his 
picty, and depreciating his other virtues. | 

Livy, lib, xxxv. c. 33, 4% 
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O My dear friends, cannot you imagine that 
you now ſee this moſt glorious triumph moving along 
this road ? 


Lr us fix our eyes with pleaſure on this moſt 
delightful ſpectacle. 


Ir ſuch had been always the honours and plea- 
ſures of the great men of this famous nation; if 
Rome had thus ſublimely placed its joy in doing 
good; and had ſincerely always followed the 
exalted ſpirit of ſuch truly majeſtic benevolence ; 
making it the conſtant and real object of all its 
military labours, to deliver by its power all the 
neighbouring nations from oppreſſion and tyranny, 
and thus to ſupport in many different regions the 


great cauſe of juſtice and of liberty ; how would 


the Roman hiſtory have then appeared? 
on 


WouLD it not upon earth have appeared as 


the honour of the hiſtory of human nature; and 
aſcended alſo as a moſt ſweet-ſmelling facrifice to 
heaven ? 


ADDISON conliders in that glorious light 


Rome, nurſe of heroes; and delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And ſet the nations free. 
But 


IN 
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Bur alas! we muſt own (continued Crito, after 
a conſiderable melancholy pauſe, turning his eyes 
to the ground) that far, far different are the other 
parts of the antient Roman hiſtory : in ſome parts, 
like the gulph of hell, 


Bis patet in præceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras 
Quantus ad etherium celi ſuſpetius Olympum. 


GREAT wickedneſs was there at Rome even in 
the times of Flamininus; and (what muſt have 
been particularly grievous to him) even in his own 
family. 


Even his own character was not in all parts 
equally bright: the death of Hannibal (as you ob- 
ſerved yeſterday) 1s not any honour to him: the 
death of Brachyllus (however unworthy that Beotian 
was of lite) 1s a very great ſtain on his memory, 
if what Polybius ſays be true. Let us however be 
candid enough to remember, that Livy ſays nothing 
of the matter, | 


Bur let us not think of theſe hateful ſubjects. 
It is with the good actions only of the Romans that 
we have any concern, Theſe you have happily 
propoſed as the ſole objects of your attention, 
during your preſent ſtudy of the Reman hiſtory : 
in the ſame manner, as during our travels 
through 1taly (for the ſtudy of hiſtory may be 

Vol. I. C-c conſidered 
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conſidered as in ſome reſpects analogous * to tra- 
velling) it has been your conſtant moſt happy rule 
to ſhut your eyes to whatever was bad, but dili- 
gently to ſearch out, and learn whatever was good 
in every place. 


8. 0 
Tux young nobleman's coach now driving up, 
the company got into it, and returned to their 
lodgings. In the way, the eldeſt of the young 


gentlemen mentioned that work of Voltaire, in 
which one of the Popes is highly commended for 


having (in a council held, I believe, at Lyons) 


aboliſhed ſlavery throughout Chriſtendom. 


. CRITO being willing to examine that piece of 
hiſtory, ſtopt at his bookſellers ſhop in the Corſo 
to conſult ſome proper authors on that ſubject. 


THe reſt of the company proceeded on to their 
lodgings; but as they turned into the ſtreet which 
leads from the Corſo into the Piazza di Spagna, 
they found it ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, by 
great ſheets of canvaſs ſtretched from the roofs of 
the „ houſes; the pavement clean, and 


freſh 


* L'Orateur Romain ralevoit fort Phiſtoire, parce qu'elle fait 
vire avec tous les fiecles: les woyages font exiſter avec toute Phu- 
maniti. Beſplas, Utilité des Voyages, relativement aux Sciences 

& aux Maurs „ 
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freſh watered, and ſtrowed with fragrant herbs and 
flowers. In paſſing by a church in that ſtreet, 
(over the porch of which is the ſtatue of an angel 
releaſing a Chriſtian and Mahometan captive from 
their chains) they heard the found of melody; 
melody, worthy even of Corelli or Pergolgſi. 


Tuts church belongs to that moſt merciful and 
conſequently beſt order, which is inſtituted for the 
relief and redemption of the poor Chriſtian ſlaves 
in Barbary ; and this day was one of the principal 
feſtivals of that order, 


Tux young gentlemen entered the church, and 
liſtened to the heavenly harmony, Tears of plea- 
ſure flowed down the cheeks of Crito's pupil. 
None of the young gentlemen departed from the 
church without having dropped ſome ſequins into 
the charity box by the fide of the door. 


* ** * 


Tux company dined this day at the lodgings of 
Crits's pupil; but the heat of the weather had 
taken away all appetite for any thing on the table, 
except only for the broccoli, lettices, and other 
cooling vegetables, which are the delicious and 
juſtly boaſted products of the Roman gardens. The 
company ſoon roſe from table; Crito's pupil ordering 
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the ice, fruit, and cool Orvietto wine to be carried to 
another more ſhady room, the windows of which 
looked to the North, and the brick floor of which 
was freſh watered. A glaſs door of that apartment 
opened into a little orange-garden, in which was 
a ſmall jet d' eau. . 


WuiLe Crito ſtaid ſome few minutes in the 
dining-room to ſeal fome packets, which were to 
go by the Engliſb poſt that afternoon, the young 
gentlemen weat into this freſh apartment. 


As TIN ENox, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, ſeating himſelf on the leathern ſofa, ſeems 
a very eaſy virtue in this climate. But ſurely all 
bodily labour is much more meritorious here than 
in England. Among the multitude of bleſſings 
which we enjoy there, without being duly ſen- 
ſible of, or grateful for them, that of the climate 
ſurely is not the leaſt : if it was only on this ac- 
count, that the coolneſs of our atmoſphere takes 
off half the fatigue of all kinds of labour. 


I $HouLD have thought that this melting Roman 


climate was a tolerable plea for indolence and 
faineantiſe, if the good inhabitant of this room, 
Who hates idleneſs, and all its frivolous excuſes, 
(I think this room is the apartment which you 
choſe for your tutor) had not frequently reminded 
| | us, 
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us, that Italy was in antient times the ſeat of the 


greateſt induſtry in works both of peace and war. 


Yeſterday he reminded us of Scipio's laborious 
agriculture at Liternum : ſome few days before, 
he ſhewed us“, what you, I am ſure, will never 
forget; I mean, 


— That Sabine field, 
Where the great Cenſor toil d with his own hands; 
And all his frugal anceſtors were blejt 


With bumble virtues, and a rural life. « 


Perhaps the bread, fruit, and wine on this table, 


may all come from fields antiently plowed and dug 


by conſuls. 


I wisn, that imagination may recommend ſome 
of this fruit to you, replied Crito's pupil, with a 


benevolent ſmile, preſenting to him one of the 


plates. When we are returned to England, per- 
haps I ſhall be able to offer you ſome of my own 
raiſing. By my father's directions, I planted ſome 
fruit-trees before I ſet out from home; and when 
returned thither, I intend to be a complete gar- 
diner, and perhaps a farmer too. Not that I ſhall 
preſume to imitate any of the antient heroes and 
patriots either of Rome, or of the more ſcorching 
countries of Greece and Paleſtine, (in ſaying this 

Ce 2 be 


See the fifth day's converſation, p. 166, 167. aud the ſixth, 
p. 210. | 
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he took up Fleury's Maurs des Iſraelites, which lay 
on the table) either in the toil of my hands, or 
ſweat of my brow. I mean to give my attention 
only to rural affairs; ſuch attention as may in time 
enable me to become my father's ſteward. 


Exclusiv of that conſideration, ſurely ſome 
knowledge of agriculture muſt very conſiderably 
encreaſe the pleaſures of a country lite. 

ON my return home, one of the firſt books 
which I ſhall take down from the ſhelves of my 


father's library, will perhaps be the collection of 


Roman writers (Cato, Varro, and Columella) de re 
ruſticd ; a book, which I hope to find much more 
intelligible to me after this Tales tour, than what 
it was before. 


Ir I remember right, the treatiſe, or rather book 
F receipts, of the great Sabine farmer, whom you 
juſt now mentioned, contains ſeveral things not 
applicable to our ſoil or climate; ſome things alſo, 
which are very far from doing honour to the 
writer. But yet I can recollect ſome paſſages in it, 
which were particularly pleaſing both to my father 
and my tutor :—agri cultura maxime pius quæſtus & 
ſtabiliſſimus; minimeque inviatoſus : minimègue male 
cogitantes ſunt, qui in eo ſtudio occupantur. Ne 
opera tua ruſtica parcas in Wee 3 quotics ibis, teties 
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magis placebit, quod bonum eſt.— Primd adoleſceutid 
agrum conſeras Vicinis bonus eſto. — As for the trea- 
tiſes of Varro and Columella, they ſeem far more 
elegant. In the peruſal of hem I flatter myſelf 
that I ſhall find much entertainment. 


Mos ſtudents admire Rome chiefly as a na- 
tion of warriors: you, dear fir, have much 
more ſatisfaction in conſidering this city as the 
great nurſery of orators, ftateſmen, magiſtrates, and 
of the beſt legiſlators and juriſconſults, which the 
world ever ſaw. Perhaps I too may have my 
pleaſure, in attending to the merit of the Romans 
in a third light, in their moſt humble, though 
certainly not uſeleſs, rural characters. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, Cato Major is deſcribed as excelling in 
ſeveral of theſe various capacities. You, dear fir, 
(ſpeaking to Crito, who now came into the room) 
can inform us. Cato Major was contemporary with 
your Scipio and Flamininus ; and probably you 
have, for our inſtruction, kindly drawn up ſome 
papers on the ſubje& of his various virtues and 


abilities. 


Turk is indeed, replied Crito, a paper of 
ſome imperfect notes on that ſubject in my ſcru- 
toir ; and I have been thinking, in what place 1 

Cc 4 might 
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might with ſome propriety have the honour of 
preſenting it to you. If there had been any ruins 
of the Baſilica Portia in the Campo Vacciuo, or 
any remains near the Colline gate, of that temple 
or ſenate-houſe in which Cato's ſtatue was erected; 
if any fragments of the famous inſcription on the 


baſis of that ſtatue had been preſerved in any of 


the Roman Muſzums *, I ſhould probably have 
wiſhed you to take your airing this evening to 
ſome of thoſe places. 


Ix no place, replied the polite young nobleman, 
can we with more pleaſure receive your inſtructions, 
than in your pupil's lodgings, and in your apart- 
ment. Sitting thus round your table, we can 
have the pleaſure to imagine ourſelves to be all of 
us your pupils; and to be met here at preſent to 
attend one of your afternoon's lectures. Beſides, 
we are at preſent at leiſure, but are engaged in 


company this evening. 


I nor, replied Crito, never to heſitate in 


obeying your commands: if you order me, I will 
take 
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take the paper out of the ſcrutoir; it may 
perhaps have at leaſt one good effect, that of 
diſpoſing all this company to (what is the greateſt 
refreſhment in this climate) their afternoon's nap. 


CATO MAJOR. 


HIS, my dear fellow-ſtudents, ſeems to be 

one of thoſe many characters in the Roman 
hiſtory, which claim our attention on account of 
ſome particular virtues with which they are adorned, 
not on account of their merit in general. 


Tur character of Cato Major ſeems to reſemble 
the field of Egypt, which is deſcribed by Homer 
as producing 


 Gappant, TAG jarv 109AG pri y para, Worx It Ab. 


Lr us caſt away all its weeds and poiſonous 
plants, and make an extract of its virtuous parts 
only. Such an extract may, on proper occaſions, 
prove an uſeful medicine to our minds; eſpecially 
if we duly qualify and amend it, by the infuſion 
of ſome more generous, as well as more mild and 
bland juices drawn from the leaves of the Chriſtian 
tree of life, 


TRE 
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Tux virtues of Cato Major ſeem to be chiefly 
theſe four. 


1. InpvsTRy. His youth was diligently em- 
ployed in rural and military labour. His manhood 
was chiefly exerciſed in the labours of the mind; 
though it never could be called inactive as to thoſe 
of the body. In ſenectute etiam (as Tully, J think, 
obſerves) ſemper agens erat aliquid & moliens. 1 
have noted down particularly what Livy ſays “. 
In patientid laboris, erat ferrei prope animi corpo- 
riſque ; quem ne ſenectus quidem, que ſolvit omnia, 


Fregerit. 


IT was by his induſtry that he raiſed himſelf in 
the firſt part of his life; nor did he remit it when 
in his declining years, and when in the poſſeſſion 
of the higheſt preferments. 


He was conſtantly eh i in the diſpoſal of his 
time, being ſenſible of its great value. 


2. BR AVERY. The anceſtors of Cato, though 
in an humble rank of life, had been active and 
valorous in the military ſervice of their country. 
| He was zealous of their honours, and himſelf 
made his firſt campaign at ſeventeen years of age ; 
at the time, while Hannibal, in the height of his 

ſucceſs, 


Lib. XXXIX, c. 40. 
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ſucceſs, was moſt formidable. Nor were the youth- 


ful years of Cato elapſed, before his whole body 


was covered with ſcars of wounds, all received 
in Front. 


Sven were his campaigns in Taly; he afterwards 
diſplayed his fortitude in other countries, but the 
moſt remarkable theatre of it was Greece. 


Near Thermopyloe was his bold night march 
among the precipices of mount Æta. Fired per- 
haps with the idea (in reading this paſſage, Crito 
turned towards his pupil) with the poetic idea, 
that he was then treading in the laſt ſteps of 
Hercules, and of his worthy deſcendant the Spartan 
king Leonidas; Cato from thoſe rocks bravely at- 
tacked the Aﬀfatic army : an attack, which you 
know was followed by the defeat of the A/atics, 
and the expulſion of Aatiochus, their vain and 
proud king, from Europe. 


ExcvsE me for interrupting you, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, riſing to fetch a Horace from the next room, 
and turning to that ode which contains the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas : 


Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor ſanguine Punico, 
Pyrrhumgque, & ingentem cecidit 
Hannibalem, Antiochumgue dirum : 
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Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 
Proles SAB ELLIS docta ens 
Verſare glebas. 


Excvse me, but does it not ſeem probable, 
that in theſe lines Horace might intend a panegy- 


rick chiefly on Curius, and on his SABINE 


neighbour and imitator, Cato Major. I thought 
on theſe ſtanzas when we were at Monte Portio. 


But pray proceed. 


3. His third remarkable virtue was that of being 
able to live on little. This virtue, my dear pupil, 


Cato originally learnt from the character of Curius ; 


but it will be pleaſing to you to recollect, that his 


love of it encreaſed on his being acquainted with 


the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras. 


CATO's diet was temperate, and poor; and 
its conſequences were ſtrength, health, and long 


life. 


Hrs private expences (continued Crito, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the two other young gentle- 
men) were regulated with the ſtricteſt frugality : 
conſequently he was independent in his ſenatorial 
charafter. Happy would it have been, if to this 
his ſenatorial integrity and incorruption he had 


added alſo a proper government of his own pal- 
ſions, 
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fions. The words, delenda eft Carthago, would not 
then have diſgraced his memory, 


| 

FrucaL as Cato was in relation to his own for- 
tune, he was equally ſo in reſpect of the public 
treaſure, when committed to his care. Minute 
ceconomy is not unneceſſary even in the manage- 
ment of national revenues: you ſaw its amazing 
effects at Berlin. 


For the illuſtration of Cato's character, parti- 
cularly in regard to this ird virtue, it may not 
be improper to conſider particularly his govern- 
ment of Spain. 


FROM thence ſeveral uſeful leſſons may be 
extracted, proper for the conſideration of perſons 
of rank and fortune, even though they ſhould 
chuſe to lead a quiet life on their own eſtates at 


home. 


In Catone ea vis animi atque ingenii fuit, ut omnia 
maxima minimaque per ſe adiret atque ageret : nec 
cogitaret modo imperaretque que in rem eſſent, ſed 
pleraque ipſe per ſe tranſigeret; nec in quemquam 
omnium graviis ſeverinſque, quam in ſemetipſum im- 
perium exerceret; parſimonid & vigiliis & labore 
cum ultimis ſuorum certaret; nec quicquam præcipui, 
præter honorem atque imperium haberet. — Nemo 
omnium 
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 omnium imperatorum acrior virtutis ſpeftator & 
judex 


THers is a part of Cato's conduct during his 
conſulſhip in Spain, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, which I have often recollected, eſpe- 
cially when in our travels through Germany, we 
paſſed near the camp of Lord Granby. Cato in 
his government of ain, did not, to enrich him- 
ſelf, plunder any thing from the inhabitants; nor 
did he ſuffer his ſervants to commit any extortion, 
To his troops he allowed the fair profits of their 
great victories, and beſides, gave to each man (I 
do not know whether I rightly underſtand the 


expreſſion) AiTpav a&pVupre : laying, it was better 


that all of them ſhould return home, each with a 
moderate ſhare of money, rather than ſome few 
only with an immenſe maſs of wealth. 


CATO himſelf, replied Crito, certainly acquired 
nothing from that Spaniſh expedition, except merely 
his ſupport during it. One of his expreſſions 
would have highly pleaſed our Britiſh general: 
Beropns p%XAov Weph GpeTNS (that is, bravery) 1015 
pos, 1! epi Xpnpoarul THIS WAYTIWTEATOS νν 
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4. Tur fourth remarkable virtue in the cha- 
racter of Cato Major was his zeal in ſupporting and 


reviving the antient virtues of his country. 


For the welfare of every ſociety it is neceſſary 
in the firſt place, that it be originally well founded: 
and ſecondly, that there ſhould from time to time 
riſe in it ſome perſons, who by their doctrines and 
examples may ſupport and revive its firſt original 
principles, and thus ſecure it from mutability, 
degeneracy, and decay. - 


Savixo this, Crito ſuddenly pauſed, as if ſtruck 
with ſome much higher thought, than thoſe which 
were the ſubjects of the preſent converſation. He 
fixed his eyes on a picture (his pupil's preſent to 
him) which hung over the chimney-piece, and 
which repreſented part of the goſpel-hiſtory. He 
then leaned his head on his hand, and looking 
down on the floor, proceeded with fome heſitation 
as follows. | 


Mr lips are by no means worthy to utter the 


name of that holy ſociety, which was originally 


founded in the greateſt perfection: I mean the 

great ſociety of the Chriſtian church. Let us join 
_ our humble wiſhes, that in it there may be con- 
ſtantly a great number of worthy perſons, parti- 


cularly of the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, ardently 


imitating 
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imitating the labours and ſelf-denials of their pri- 
mitive predeceſſors; dead to luxury, pride, and 
avarice; in a word, not of this world, as their firſt 
W and original Founder was not of it“. 


On oak inferior ſocieties, which have been 
founded i in imperfef degrees of wiſdom and virtue, 
it is alſo to be wiſhed with proportionable earneſt- 
neſs, that in them there may frequently appear 
perſons diligent in labouring to revive and to 
ſupport their antient principles and manners. This 
er ph is the dying wiſh of all true legiſlators. . 


1 Fu dd Abi der of Care Major, when 
Rome was ſwiftly degenerating into voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and all kinds of ſelf- indulgence. His per- 
ſeverance then, in continuing during his whole 
long life to imitate the induſtry and temperance 
of the antient Romans, was probably of great 
fervice to the ſtate, 


Ir would have been much more ſo, if his cha- 
rafter had been equally laudable, and full of dig- 
hity in all its parts. Imperfect as it was, it had 
probably a good effect, eſpecially on the minds of 
thoſe young men, who were able to diſtinguiſh his 
true. merit, and were wiſe enough to give due 
attention to his real virtues, notwithſtanding the 

8 great 
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great defects with which they were unhappily 
mingled. 


Auoxo the Romans, who were then of. a more 
advanced age, many probably approved and ad- 
mired the merit of Cato. Valerius Flaccus was, 
on this account, his particular friend, and /incere 
patron. | 


In your late ſtudies of the hiſtory of the ſecond 
Punic war, you muſt have often met with the 
name of that worthy nobleman. Permit me, 
dear ſir, (continued Crito, turning towards the 
youngeſt and nobleſt of the company) to read 
to you a ſhort quotation from Plutarch relative 
to him. | 


Eurtarpions mw ev Tois a&XI5S"a Puja, xa de. 
To this he added a qualification very ſuitable 
to a nobleman at the head of the ſtate: Aperm 
Ovoperny auo Fo Das dee n,eumerns de nas Optical, xa 


WpogYayew ems dog av, 


VALERIUS was reſident on his eſtate in the 
country near Freſcati, when he firſt heard of the 
character of Cato, who was then living in narrow 
circumſtances in the neighbouring little town of 
Monte Portio. Moved with the account of his 

Vor, I. Dd . virtues, 
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virtues *, Valerius took him under his protection; 


brought him to Rome; encouraged him to apply 
himſelf to public affairs; advanced him by his 


intereſt to poſts of honour and power; rewarded 


his valour by a colonels commiſſion; and his fru- 
gality by an office in the treaſury. 


From the office of tribune and queſtor, Cato 


(by the force and ſtrength of his own merit 
and abilities) roſe continually T. He at length 
became the aſſociate of his patron in the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate, particularly in thoſe of conſul 
and cenſor. 


Ir is very proper to add, that it was by Cato's 
intereſt that Valerius ſeems to have obtained the 
cenſorſhip. Cato then had the happineſs alſo of 
performing another work of private gratitude, as 
well as of public juſtice, by naming his old patron 
princeps ſenatiis. 


NexT to Valerius Flaccus, Fabius Maximus was 


the perſon with whom Cato was moſt ſtrongly 
connected 


It ſeems probable, that at this time Cato's virtues were not 
obſcured by that moroſeneſs and avarice which diſhonoured his 


later years, 


+ In hoc wiro tanta vis animi ingeniique fuit, ut, quocunque 


loco natus efſet, fortunam fibi ipſe faflurus fuiſſe videretur. 


Livy, lib. xxxix. c. 40. 
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connected at his firſt entrance on public affairs, 


Cato is ſaid to have made this connection, not ſo 


much on account of the high honour and power, 
of which that great man was then poſſeſſed ; bur 
much more on account of his character and manners 
of life: in theſe moſt important particulars Cato 
conſidered Fabius as one of the beſt living exam- 
ples to which he could apply himſelf. 


Happy would it have been, if his connection 
with Fabius had not been attended with an oppo- 
fition to Scipio. 


I ovcHT not to pretend to paſs any judgment 
on the diſſentions of ſuch great men; (the diſſen- 
tions of the great, whether living or dead, are 
not, thank God, my concern) but, as far as relates 
to Cato, I cannot but candidly and ſincerely think, 
that his oppoſition to Scipio roſe much more from 
his own frugal principles, than from any mean de- 
fire of making by it his court to Fabius Maximus. 


* * * 


Corrts being now brought into the room, 
Crito's lecture was ſuſpended for ſome few minutes. 
He was ſoon however deſired by the company to 
reſume it. | 
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AFTER having, ſaid he, however weakly, endea- 
voured to pay due honour to the four principal 
virtues of Cato's character; we may now conſider, 
as the next worthy objects of our attention, ſeveral 
of his accompliſhments. 


In military ſcience, he ſtands as high in fame as 
moſt of the Roman generals, 


Hrs ſenatorial talents were ſtill more illuſtrious. 
For what talents can be imagined to have been 
more honourable or uſeful to a member of the 
Roman parliament (in ſaying this, Crito turned to- 
wards the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) than 
great eloquence, accompanied with great knowledge 
both of the laws and hiſtory of his country. 


In relation to the eloquence of Cato, I ſhall 
not trouble you with any of my extracts from 
Plutarch, or from Livy ;, you, dear ſir, muſt very 
well remember the high encomiums on it given 


by the beſt judge, 7 wth, in his treatiſe de claris 
Oratoribus. 


War ſhall I ſay in, reſpect of the other ſena- 
zorial qualifications of Cato? 


Ir a proper knowledge of the Englif law be 
(as I have heard you wel obſerve) a very ſuitable 
accompliſh- 


5 
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accompliſhment for a member of the Engliſh le- 
giſlature, the knowledge of the Roman law ſeems 
to have been ſtill more highly uſeful to a Roman 
ſenator. 


Tre Roman law was of ſuch a nature, as to be 
juſtly conſidered by a Roman ſenator, not only as 
the law of his country, but alſo as the law of 
wiſdom and of juſtice. 


Tre Roman law is ſaid to have been not im- 
properly ſtiled ſome ages afterwards lex rationis 
ſeripta, Even in Cato's time (and perhaps by his 
means) it had made conſiderable advances towards 
that high ſtate of perfection. 


Bur I forget, that I am neither a civilian, nor a 
common lawyer; and conſequently, that it is very 
fooliſh and impertinent in me to talk on ſuch 
ſubjects. 


Bor as to the ſtudy of the hiftory of our coun- 
try, we may venture to ſpeak with more boldneſs; 
that ſtudy being part of the liberal education of 
every Engliſhman. 


Yov particularly, dear fir, have already exerted 
much diligence in the purſuit of that ſcience; not 
confining your enquiries to the events of later 
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times, but extending them to earlier 9 With 
pleaſure have I liſtened to your reflections on 


thoſe ſubjects, when in our ſummer excurſions 


from the univerſity we viſited in different counties 
the ivy-clad ruins of the palaces of the Plantagenet 
family; and eſpecially when we laſt paſſed a day 
at Windſor in that caſtle, where the antient mag- 


nificence of Engliſb royalty ſtill appears in ſplen- 


dor. 


CATO ſtudied the antient hiſtory of his country 


with ſuch diligence, as to become himſelf, in proceſs 


of time, one of the moſt conſiderable writers on 
that ſubject. 


For the inſtruction of his ſon, whoſe education 
was his favourite object, and greateſt care “, he 
compoſed his Origenes. But the book being loſt, 


I can only refer you to what the ancients ſay 


of it. 
NexT 


* In juſtice to the merit of Cato, this his care of the edu- 
cation of his ſon ought to have been particularly remembered, 


Ka aer e301 as aperTyy WAYTTWY TOY der- PLur. 
This education is ſaid to have proved very ſucceſsful in fora 


reſpects. (Sce his character in Ty ds Senectute.) In the battle 


of Pydna, Cato Major's fon behaved almoſt as nobly, as the ſon 
of Cato Minor did at Philippi. 

Cato Major is ſaid, by Plutarch, to have been both a good 
father, and a good huſband ; and to have thought the laſt cha- 


racder (that of a good huſband) to be much ſuperior to that of 


a great ſenator. 
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NexrT to the literary accompliſhments of Cate, 
let us conſider (my dear pupil) his rural talents. 


Tux love and ſtudy of rural affairs is perhaps 
one of the moſt naturally pleaſing parts of his, life. 
The regard and reverence, which is generally paid 
to his memory, is perhaps chiefly to be aſcribed to 
Tully's amiable deſcription of this part of his cha- 


racter. 


I REMEMBER with great pleaſure, that during 
the laſt week which I had the honour of paſſing 
at the noble country ſeat of your worthy father, 
my kind patron, I found him early one morning 
ſitting in an arbour of his garden, and viewing 
from thence one of his adjoining fields, which was 
then full of reapers. Perhaps he is now in the 
ſame place, like Laertes, leniens dęſiderium, quod 
capit e filio, colens agrum. 


By him on the bench lay Tully's Cato Major de 
Senectute, open at that place, where the author 
deſcribes the pleaſures which an elderly perſon 
may find in the amuſements of gardening and 
agriculture. The book was open at that page, 
but unattended to: your loving father's thoughts 
being wholly taken up with the loſs which he was 


ſoon 1 to feel of your company. 
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To divert thoſe thoughts, I turned the conver- 
ſation to the character of Cato Major, as deſcribed 
by Tully. He ſeemed to thank me for the relief, 
and for ſome time talked on this part of Cato's 
character. But ſoon did he return to that other 
ſubject, of which his heart was full. 


How glad, ſaid he, ſhould I be to travel with 
my ſon, if my age would allow it ! I have had 
the happineſs to ſhew him, in ſeveral parts of 
England, (particularly on his dear mother's eſtate 


in Norfolk) the great improvements lately made 


by agriculture. Nor ſhould I have leſs rational 
ſatisfaction in obſerving with him the various huſ- 
bandry of Holland, Flanders, Swiſſerland, and 
France : of France particularly, as the love and 
patronage of rural induſtry has been endeavoured 
to be planted in the hearts of the young royal 
family of that country by the wiſdom both of 
Fleury * and Fenelon. 


THE agriculture of Ttaly alſo muſt be a very 
pleaſing object: how much do I envy you the 
pleaſure which you will enjoy in ſceing the vine- 
yards and olive-gardens of Lombardy, Tuſcany, and 
Naples; and in hearing my dear ſon talk there of 
Virgil's Georgicks. With what heart-felt happineſs 
did I, ſome few evenings paſt, hear him read to 

me 


» See FLeuvRY's Murs des Tjraelites. 


X 
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me the introduction of a new book, called Liſle's 
Huſbandry. 


Sven then were your dear father's thoughts. 
—But pardon me, my good pupil, I ſee you are 
_ affected. Let us return to Cato. 


1 wIsH you had ſaid (replied the worthy youth) | 


let us return home. — But pray Proceed. 


Turss, ſaid Crito, ſeem to be the principal 
virtues and accompliſhments of Cato Major. 


From theſe, no doubt, ſeveral uſeful leſſons 
might be extracted. May you, my dear fellow- 
ſtudents, duly profit by them] But why do I confine 
my wiſhes within ſuch narrow bounds ? Ir is with 
the greateſt pleaſure that I foreſee that you will 
add to them ſeveral far more 8 98 that is 
CHRISTIAN virtues. 


In the firſt place, to great merit you will add 
great modeſty. Your hearts will be full of true 
humility, and conſequently no vain recital of your 
own praiſes will ever proceed from your lips. 


SECONDLY, In your ſeveral ſpheres of life, you 
will always be animated with ſufficient fortitude of 
mind to dare to diſcourage, oppoſe, and prevent 

| "—"" 
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(as much as may be in the utmoſt ſtretch of your 

power) the bad deſigns of other men. Mopiov, 
pixpas ag iov omedns, But as this noble ſpirit will 
be totally clear from any mixture of envy, or of 
any other bad paſſion riſing in your own breaſts, 
you will not be fond of finding fault nnnecel: 
farily. 


In the great aſſemblies of the nation, you, dear. 
firs, will not ever willingly diſturb the peace of 
the public; nor ever carry your oppoſition to any 
great man one ſingle ſtep farther than juſtice, 
humanity, and candour will allow, 


In the leſſer circles of ſociety, that is, in your 
own family, and in your country neighbourhood, 


you, my dear pupil, will conſider it as one of your 


greateſt honours and felicities, to be continually 
employed in preſerving, not only your own peace 
and tranquility, but that alſo of thoſe who ſhall 
have the happineſs to live around you. You will 


in this reſpect gladly imitate Cato's conduct in his 


country life, a conduct far more amiable than that 
which he followed in the Forum and ſenate-houſe 


of Rome. In the country, Kar rp pare 
Sο % e m: in the converſation at that table, 


much praiſe was there of worthy men; much 
ſilence as to thoſe who were unworthy. | 


THIRDLY, 


al ay th a - tun 
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. TamirpLty, You will all certainly take due care 
of your eſtates, nor waſte them either by extrava- 
gance, or by (what 1s .almoſt equally ruinous) 
negligence and inattention. This you know to 
be your duty on ſeveral accounts. Gratitude and 
reſpect to the great Giver of all; juſtice and love 
to your own families and poſterities; both theſe 
conſiderations will enforce upon you the neceſſity 
of ſuch prudent management. But, on the other 
hand, you will be content with your fortunes ; 
you will not be eager nor ſollicitous for their in- 
creaſe ; you will - conſider the good works, for 
which wealth was entruſted to you. You will joy- 
fully employ great part of your annual incomes in 
abundant works of charity. Charity is one of the 
nobleſt ends of ceconomy. 


MosT miſerable indeed and wretched is that 
frugality, which gradually degenerates into cove- 
tuouſneſs ; and which labours, not that it may have 
wherewith to give more abundantly to the ſick 
and needy, but merely to amaſs more and more 
wealth in its own coffers. 


WAILE I was with you at Milan, in the 
beginning of laſt November, I paſſed ſome days 
with great pleaſure in abridging, from Oltrocchi's 
memoirs, the life of cardinal Charles Borromeo: a 
| life 

® Publiſhed at Milan, at the printing-houſe of the Anbraſan 
library, 1751. | 
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life full of inſtruction to all perſons, eſpecially to 


thoſe of that ſacred profeſſion, of which I am un- 
—_— to bear the name. 


BORROMEO was as e frugal, and 
abſtemious as Cato Major : but infinitely more 
glorious was the purpoſe at which he aimed. 


CRITO was proceeding, when the converſation 
was interrupted by the arrival of ſome other com- 
pany; he had however juſt time enough to take 
out of his ſcrutoir, and deliver to his young 
friends for their private peruſal, a paper, the copy 
of which will be found in the appendix to this 


volume. 


yo HY WS 
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— 


CHAEF.'* 


TenTu Day's ConveERSATION. 


"the ITO having occaſion to examine ſome Greet 
eccleſiaſtical manuſcripts in the Vatican library, 


his young friends accompanied him thither this 


morning. But on entering the anti-chamber of 
the library, they were informed that the Abate, 
who had the care of thoſe manuſcripts, was juſt 
gone to attend the cardinal librarian, and probably 
would not be returned this hour, 


As an employment during that interval, the 
youngeſt of the company propoſed to viſit ſome 
of the apartments in the Vatican palace. Adjoining 
to the Vatican library ſtands (a moſt proper com- 
panion to it) a fately gallery, the ſpacious walls of 
which are adorned with ſeveral large geographical 
paintings *. | 

In 


* This ſtately gallery was built from a defign of Michael 
Angelo, and painted Marco di Faenxa, and other maſters. . 
Danti Perugino, a monk of the Dominican order, and an expert 
geographer, painted the maps. The length of this gallery 
(according to Taja's deſcription of it) is 540 Roman palms, 
that is, about 405 Engli/ feet. 

A ſecond gallery of 177 Engliſb feet, and a third of 97, are 
joined to it; ſo that the whole length of the three galleries 
together is 679 Engliſb feet, all in one ſtraight line. 1 
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In this gallery the company paſſed a conſider. 
able part of the morning, waiting for the Abate; 
in the mean time their converſation turned on 
various ſubjects. 


Wirn what diligent attention, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, looking on the map of 
the Campagna di Roma, did Polybius probably, 
during his reſidence here at Rome, ſtudy the geo- 
graphy of this part of Ita? Latium, and the 
neighbouring diſtricts, were then probably the 
great objects of his contemplation ; as Gallia Ci- 
ſalpina and Spain, Barbary, Aſia Minor and Ma- 
cedon, were afterwards ; while he was travelling 


through thoſe countries, in order to qualify himſelf 


to write the hiſtory of the great events lately hap- 
pened in them. 


O uv dear fir, (continued he, turning to Crito) 
how much has the republic of letters ſuffered by 
the loſs of the greateſt part of that moſt accurate 


and impartial hiſtory ? What an honour would it 
be 


The /econd gallery is adorned with ſeveral deſigns of Dome- 
#ichino ; and the third, with ſeveral buſts of the antient poets 
and philoſophers, 

The maps, which are the chief ornament of the gie gallery, 
repreſent all the different ſtates of modern /taly, according to 
the inſcription over the grand entrance. 

Italia regio totius erbis nobiliſſima — tota in tabulis longo utrim- 
gue tractu explicatur. Fornix oftendit pia ſanttorum virorum 

acta locis in quibus geſta ſunt exadvorſum reſpondentia. 
See Taja's Deſcriptione del Palazzo Vaticano, p. 285. 
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be to ſome of the Neapolitan literati, if on a 
| thorough examination of the antient Greek manu- 
ſcripts lately dug out of the ruins of Hercalaneum *, 
they could diſcover if it were only a book or two 
of thoſe parts of Polybius's hiſtory, which are now 


wanting ? 


Ir at preſent, replied Crito, I was. to wiſh for 
the recovery of any peculiar part of that work, 
it would be for thoſe books, in which the actions 
of Paulus Amilius were fully related. Polybius 
probably had thoroughly examined and duly 
weighed every part of that character. 


IT is an additional misfortune that the forty- 
fifth book of Livy is defective, and the forty-ſixth 
entirely loſt. | 


On 


The Greet manuſcripts found in the ruins of Herculuneum, 
and now preſerved in the royal Muſeum at Portici, are ſaid to 
be four or five hundred in number. Of theſe, two manuſcripts 
only have been yet thoroughly examined: one of them is a 
treatiſe on the Epicurean philoſophy ; the other is a work of 
Philodemus on the ſubje& of muſic. 

It is not yet known what the other manuſcripts are. Car- 
dinal Spinelli, while archbiſhop of Naples, propoſed, that his 
dicilian Majeſty ſhould diſtribute thirty or forty of them in the 
following manner ; that is, ſhould make a preſent of one or 
two of theſe manuſcripts to each of the principal univerſities in 
Europe. By theſe means perhaps ſome ſafe and tolerably expe- 
ditious method might have been already invented of unfolding 
theſe manuſcripts, and diſcovering their (perhaps invaluable) 
Contents. | 
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On Plutarch then muſt we chiefly rely in form- 
ing our idea of Paulus milius. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, our learned countryman, Mr. 
Hooke, has repreſented Zmilius's character in a very 
different light from moſt other authors, whether 
antient or modern. 


I am ſure, replied Crito, that I ought not to 
preſume to find fault with a work ſo generally and 
on many accounts ſo juſtly and highly eſteemed as 


Mr. Hooke's Roman hiſtory. Let me venture to 


fay this only, that where Mr. Hooke is of the con- 


trary opinion to Plutarch, (as in this character of 


Amilius, and in thoſe of Marcellus and Flamininus) 


it would be extreme folly in me to pretend to 


judge. I ought duly to reſpect Mr. Hooke, but 1 
ougnht allo to retain due reverence to the learning 
and candour of Plutarch. 


Ir is from Plutarch's life of Amilius that J have 
chiefly extracted this paper of notes. Pardon me, 
ſir, for my impertinence; but we ſeem at preſent 
to have ſome leiſure time on our hands. Why may 
we not employ it in following the courſe of our 
uſual ſtudies? we are as much retired in this noble 
gallery as we could be in any other place. 


Ox 


is } 
hill 
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O our firſt arrival at Rome, when I was laying 
the plan of this courſe of ſtudies, I propoſed to 
aſk your opinion on the character of Paulus Ami- 
lius, at ſome time, when you ſhould chance to be 
on the ſpot of that antient fabrick, known by the 
barbarous name of Magnanapoli, or Bagnanapoli *. 
But on better inſtruction ſince received from your 
learned antiquarian, I have dropt that deſign. He 
informs me, that there is no probability of truth 
in the common opinion, that Paulus Æmilius had 
any concern in the erection of that building, what- 
ever 1t originally was. | 


THe company readily approving Crito's propoſal, 


he fat down, and laid on the table ſome papers of 


notes, His pupil in the mean time ſhut the door 
of the gallery. 


Vol. I. 2 L. PAULUS 


* A ſtrange corruption of the words Balnea Pauli. This ruin 
> in the valley between the Capitoline and Quirina! 
ills. | | 
x Vid, Mats Venuti, vol. i. P: 75+ 
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L. PAULUS EMILIUS. 


F we take a general view of the manners of 
Rome during the life of Aimilius, we ſhall find 
them much, though not yet totally, corrupted by 


proſperity. 


Px ip and cruelty, luxury, avarice, and per- 
fidy, then indeed diſgraced ſome of its moſt noble 
families. But, on the other hand, ſeveral antient 
houſes ſeem ſtill to have retained in a ai 


degree their antient virtues. 


As theſe different ſorts of men prevailed on 
different occaſions in the ſenate or in the army, 
the Roman hiſtory during this period frequently 
bears a very different appearance. In ſome pages 
of it we find recorded ſeveral very unjuſt and 
diſhonourable actions; in others, ſeveral that are 


truly glorious “. 
SUCH 


® See particularly the noble decree of the Roman ſenate in 
the 78 year before the chriſtian æra. Nullos alicuiquam, 
gui nati liberi ſunt, in ſervitutem dari placere. The Roman 


ſenate about the ſame time did ſeveral acts of juſtice to the 
Ligurians, (when oppreſſed by the Popilii to the Carthaginians, 
Grecians, and other nations. 

But how wretchedly contrary was the behaviour of that ſame 
aftembly on other occaſions ? ſee particularly Zivy, book ii. 


c. 47. 


2. © rin 
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Such ſeems to be the mingled ſcene which 
preſents itſelf to the mind of the ſtudent, while 
he is peruſing thoſe fragments of Polybius and 
of Livy, which relate to the hiſtory of theſe 
times. | 


THz Roman youth however are ſaid in general 
to have been ſtill educated in great modeſty and 
temperance, in great reverence and obedience to 
the antient laws of their country. Among theſe 
Paulus AEmilius made a diſtinguiſhed figure. 


Ox entering into the world, he did not endea- 
vour to riſe to the public honours by any of the 
uſual arts of popularity, but was diligent in laying 
2 ſure foundation of a far more noble and durable 
reputation; a reputation founded in ſincere virtue 
and uncorrupted integrity. 


In his military profeſſion he did not aim by 
flattery and falſe indulgence to court the favour 
of the ſoldiery; but was induſtrious in ſtudying 
and practiſing what he afterwards taught and en- 
forced, I mean that antient fortitude, conduct, 
and rigid diſcipline, which was the foundation of 
the power and proiperity of his country, 


THE firſt offices of the ſtate to which he aroſe 


were thoſe of ædile and augur, | 
E e 2 ABOUT 
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ABovurT the time that his brother-in-law, Scipio 
Africanus, was carrying on the war in Ala againſt 
Antiochus, Æmilius was appointed pretor, and 
ſent to command the war in Spain. By his mili- 
tary conduct there he ſubdued the enemies in the 
field, and made himſelf maſter of two hundred 
and fifty of their towns. By his civil wiſdom he 


then quieted the whole country, and leaving it in 
peace, returned to Rome with this great additional 


honour, that during his adminiſtration of the 
affairs of ſo large and ſo rich a province, he had 
not ſullied his hands or heart by any the leaſt 
lucre to himſelf. 


| Risince to the conſulſbip, he commanded the 
war in Piemont; he continued there as pro-conſul 
during part of the following year. 


DurinG this time he defeated the army of the 
enemy, which was five times more numerous than 


his own; and totally ſubdued all the maritime 


power of the Ligurian coaſt, which at that time 
was by its piracies formidable through all the 
weſtern parts of the Mediterranean. It is remark- 
able, that in this war, as well as in that of Spain, he 
behaved conſtantly with great clemency tothe enemy. 


ArTER the concluſion of this campaign, we 
find him for near fifteen years retired to private 
life; 


pas 


te 


ye 
to 
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life; yet employing his time in a manner very 
honourable and happy to himſelf, and very uſeful 
to his country. For he was the beſt of fathers; 
and gave his attention wholly to the education of 
his children. 


His two daughters he rendered worthy to be 
married, one into the Ælian, the other into the 
Cato family; his two ſons worthy to be adopted, 
one as the heir of the houſe of Fabius Maximus, 
the other of that of Scipio Africanus. 


IT is remarkable, that he educated his ſons, not 
only in the Roman learning, but alſo in that of 
Greece; being perhaps influenced in favour of a 
Grecian education, by the conſideration that his 
family was lineally deſcended from the great Py- 
thagoras. Among the many Grecian arts and 


- ſciences, in which theſe youths were inſtructed, 


you, dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito reſpectfully 
turned to the youngeſt and nobleſt of the com- 
pany) will not be diſpleaſed to hear that Py 
and ſculpture are expreſsly named. 


AMILIUS was now advancing to his ſixtieth 
year, when he was called to the conſuiſhip, and 
to the command of the great and heavy war in 
Macedonia; as your Marcellus was, at the ſame 

LE 1 age, 
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age, to his laſt conſulſhip and campaign againſt 
Hannibal. 


Canitiem premimus galed. 


The merit of theſe great Romans was indeed con- 
tinually calling them forth to new honours and 
new labours ; nor was there any time of life from 
their earlieſt youth to their moſt advanced age, 
which they ever pleaded as an excuſe for declining 
the public ſervice. 


Txr1s part of their character, dear fir, (conti- 
nued Crito, addreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen) is, I am confident, peculiarly . 


agreeable to your way of thinking, With peculiar 
pleaſure muſt you form to yourſelf the idea of the 
venerable appearance of Æmilius on this occaſion. 
Highly glorious indeed did he then appear; 
for to the ſplendor of his own merit muſt be 
added that of his valiant ſons, and ſons-in-law, 
who accompanied him in this campaign. The 
behaviour of young Cato, Scipio, and Fabius, muſt 
have added very conſiderably to his gory, and 
very greatly to his happineſs. 


Ler us in our thoughts follow the progreſs of 
this campaign. The campaign of Amilius in 
| Macedonia 


4 A — 


ſt 
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Macedonia may perhaps be conſidered in ſome 
reſpects· as a good ſpecimen of the whole military 
hiſtory of Rome ; for military ſucceſs is the natural 
conſequence of military merit. 


AMILIUS was full of valour, full of conduct. 
He was conſtant in ſupporting the diſcipline of 
the army; and indefatigable himſelf in labour 
both of body and mind. To induſtry he added 
perpetual implorations of the divine aſſiſtance. 


Tur great ſucceſs of that campaign is ſo well 
known, as not to need any repetition. The battle 
of Pydna is one of the moſt celebrated events in the 
hiſtory of the world. | 


SAYING this, Crito laid aſide his paper of notes, 
and leaning his head on his hand (in his uſual 
poſture of meditation) ſeemed quite abſorbed in 
ſome deep thought. After a ſilent pauſe of ſome 
few minutes, he reſumed his diſcourſe in the fol- 


lowing manner. 


Ir your propoſed tour through Greece ſhould 
take effect, you will doubtleſs viſit the great natu- 
ral curioſity of that country; I mean, mount 
Olympus. The poetic fables which you learnt at 
Weſtminſter, will doubtleſs excite in you great 


deſire of aſcending to the top of that famous 
Ee mountain; 
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mountain; the real grandeur of the proſpect from 
thence will probably repay all your fatigue. 


By ſome of the antient geometricians, that 
mountain is ſaid to meaſure ten furlongs, or one 
mile and a quarter in height. One of our coun- 
trymen owns it to be viſible at ſeventy miles 
diſtance . The proſpect from its higheſt ridge 
muſt conſequently be very extenſive, on one hand 
over the hills and plains of Macedonia and Theſſaly, 


on the other over many promontories and bays 


of the Macedonian and AÆgæan ſeas. 


Bur in all that rich and various proſpect, the 
ſpot, which will probably moſt engage your atten- 
tion, will be the field which lies at the foot of the 
mountain, the field of Pydna. 


Look ix down from the high clifts of mount 
Olympus, you will probably then fully recolle& 
Plutarcb's poetic deſcription of the great Macedo- 
nian army, as drawn out in long array of battle 
on that field. Your ardent imaginations will form 
ſuch ſtrong ideas of all the pomp and pride of its 
appearance, as to incline you to fancy yourſelves 
really then ſpectators of its review. 


NEVER 


+ See Dr. Brown's Travels, page 34, 35, where ſome account 
is given of the difficulties and dangers in aſcending this moun- 
tain ; and particularly of a very poiſonous ſpring which riſes 
en it, and of which all travellers ought to be very cautious, 


ſes 
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Never had Macedon ſuch an army. That with 
which Alexander the Great conquered the world 
was not comparable to this. 


Bur ah! how ſuddenly is it ſcattered by the 
ſtorm of war? The royal banner is beat down! 
the phalanx broke! the infantry ſlaughtered ! the 
cavalry flying away in diſtant clouds of duſt ! the 
kingdom of Macedon is fallen. 


CRITO pauſed. The whole company fat 
ſilent. 


Pak DO me, ſaid he, for this unaccuſtomed 
ſtile; but indeed the great cataſtrophe of the 
Macedonian empire has dwelt ſo ſtrongly on my 
mind, both ſleeping and waking, for theſe laſt 
twelve hours, as to affect me in a very unuſual 
manner. 


Bur let me proceed in the plain narrative ſtile. 
From Pydna Amilius marched to Pella. 


I BEG pardon for interrupting you, dear fir, 
ſaid Crito's pupil; but as you kindly informed me 
yeſterday evening of the ſubject of this preſent 
lecture, J have heen preparing myſelf for it this 
morning, by reading before breakfaſt Licy's ac- 
count of that conqueſt of Macedon; an account, 

which 
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which is probably (as you told me) imperfectly 
copied from the works of Polybius. I ſhould be 
very glad to find in the apartments belonging to 
the great library below fairs ſomething analogous 
to the noble furniture of this gallery; I mean, 
ſome large and tolerably exact charts of Greece 
and Macedon, The common maps of Macedonia 
are, according to your Dr. Brown's obſervation, 
very imperfect and incorrect. But perhaps ſince 
his time, its geography may have been much 
corrected and improved by ſome later travellers ; 
and poſſibly the learned perſons, who. have the 
care of this vaſt repoſitory of learning, may have 
thought ſuch a chart very worthy of a place in it. 


I evzsTION much, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, if any modern traveller has ſurveyed 
Macedon with due attention. As an inſtance of 
this, I do not remember to have ever, in any book 
of travels, met with a deſcription of the preſent 
ſtate of the city of Pella; yet ſurely there muſt 
be ſomething worthy of the curiofity of a traveller; 
ſurely there muſt be ſome remains of antient 
magnificence to be ſeen till in that city, which 
was the birth-place of Alexander the Great, and 
the chief reſidence of all his ſucceſſors on the 

| : Macedonian 


He that travels into Macedonia will never be able to recon- 
cile the poſition of rivers and towns to their uſual deſcriptions 
in maps. Dr. Brown's Travels from Vienna to Lariſſa, p. 51. 
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Matedonian throne for above a century and an 


Ir we ſhould be fo fortunate as really to make 
the tour of Greece, replied Crito, I hope that 
neither the plague nor banditti will hinder us from 
making an excurſion from Salonichi to that city. 


T REMEMBER that Livy deſcribes its ſituation 
to be very grand. Urbem non fine cauſa delefam 
e regiam *. May you, dear fir, find there ſome 
remains veteris regiæ Macedonum worthy of the 
attention of a perſon, who with true taſte applies 
himſelf to the ſtudy of antient architecture. But 
how happy would you be, my dear pupil, if 
while we are ſurveying the environs of Pella, your 


ſteps ſhould be led to the tomb of Euripides? 


With what ſatisfaction will you there recollect 
ſome of his Chori or Fambics, which elegantly 


deſcribe the ſhort duration of all human grandeur ? 


a leſſon of moral reflection, ſtrongly exemplified 
by the ſcene then before your eyes. 


I BORROWꝭ ED your Livy laſt night, and read 
part of the 45h book, which concludes with the 
taking of Pella. By way of amuſement after- 
wards, I took up Le Bruyn's Travels, and opened 
the ſecond volume at the deſcription of the ruins 

of 


Lib. xliv. c. 46. 
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of Perſepolis. ] was inſtantly ſtruck with the con- 
traſt between the times of the grandeur, and of 
the fall of the Macedonian empire. The defeat of 
Pydna ſeemed then to me but a ſmall atonement 
for the ſlaughters at Arbela; the taking of Pella 
but a ſmall puniſhment for the deſtruction of 
Perſepolis. 


During the whole night my thoughts have 
dwelt on the mortality of all human grandeur. 
Perſepolis is now the habitation only of ſhepherds ; 


Pella is probably the ſame. How full of truth 


15 that inſcription, which ſome thoughtful Arabian 
traveller has engraved on one of the ruined walls 
of that palace of Darius 


Every thing ſball paſs away : 
GOD alone fhall endure for ever. 


Bur pardon me, my dear friends, for this 
ſecond digreſſion. The nature of converſation is 
ſuch, as to be perpetually inclined to wander 


from its principal ſubject: beſides this excuſe, I 


might with truth add, that due reflections on the 
viciſſitudes of all human affairs, ſeem to be the 
beſt and moſt important leſſons which can be ex- 
tracted from the hiſtory of Amilius. 


FROM 
* Vid. Le Braun's View of Per/epalir, plate 136. 
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From Pella he continued his victorious march 
to Ampbipolis, near which place the king of Ma- 
cedon was ſurrendered to him. 


On the approach of this royal captive Æmilius 
is ſaid to have burſt into tears. Hard indeed 
muſt have been that heart, which was not moved 
at ſuch a ſpectacle. | 


In a private converſation ſoon afterwards with 
his ſons, Æmilius expreſſed much wiſdom and 
moderation on this event. It was with peculiar 
pleaſure that I copied laſt night from Plutarch the 
following paragraph relative to that converſation. 


Amun, Tlpria pev averiou; c eg .- 
un˙ , Tefpepwn wapeIwxe* A- de rus uud g 
Xs e YGju[5p35, Ka TwY aNNWY WYEMEVINGY [LUAN 
res Ne re pos, £70 TH5 TXNVIS eie TAO Rev, Tous 
Xpovoy wv WO. auTw own KATO wATE 
Savuatu anavTas* Oppunras de wept us TUX 
uc Twv avIfwTway I1RAEYET IR TPRYMRTW, 


Aga ye (ame) afiovs turpayins Wagson, as 
Sg QvTR FLxGUveN Ka peEYR He = 1 
O 1 (TA 6G) KATH EE 2putvav 3 N m MET Yn 
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ech ones ve THY TUX αEUuaꝗ,l n, ras TW YaigouT: 
duupigy Emayn TIrauTlN 6 T ndnd ohen 20s 
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-/ 


Is 


* Livy gives moſt of the ſenſe of this Greet paſſage in a 
few words : | 
| Confilio dimiſſo, tuendi cura Regis Q. Alio mandatur. Eo die 
& invitatus ad Conſulem Perſeus, & alius omnis ei honos habitus 
e, qui haberi in tali fortund poterat.— Aimilius locutus eft Græco 
Sermone Perſes; Latine deinde ſuis. 

Exemplum infigne cernitis, inquit, mutationis rerum humanarum. 
Vobis hoc præcipue dico, fuvenes. {dev in ſecundis rebus nihil 
in quemquam ſuperbe ac wiolenter conſulere decet, nec præſenti cre- 
ders fortune ; ( quum, quid veſper ferat, incertum fit.) 1s demum 
wir erit, cijus animum nec proſpera flatu ſuo efferet, nec adverſa 
anfringet. | ö 
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In this private converſation, the goodneſs of 
the heart of Æmilius ſeems to diſcloſe itſelf much 
more fully than in his public actions. 


CRITO's countenance now changed. With 
manifeſt unealineſs and vexation of mind he pro- 
ceeded as follows. 


Taz great fault of Amilius's character ſeems 
indeed to be this : he ſeems (notwithſtanding his 
ſpirited ſpeech in the Forum) to have ſtood in too 
great awe of his countrymen; and to have very 
unjuſtifiably done many things for the indulgence 
of their pride and cruelty, which his own heart 
never could have ſuggeſted to him, 


Turs perhaps may account for his ſtrange be- 
haviour on his firſt public reception of king Perſes, 
ZEmilius on that occaſion ſhewed great marks of a 
generous compaſſion : but mixed with theſe, we 
muſt own, there are ſome things which to us juſtly 
appear very ſhocking, They perhaps might pleaſe 
the Roman officers, who ſurrounded his conſular 
chair, but muſt be highly diſagreeable to all Chri- 


ſtian readers. - 


Some few weeks afterwards Æmilius leaving 
the care of the army to his lieutenant-general, 
took a journey into Greece, accompanied only by 


his ſon, _ Amilianus, and ſome few other 
attendants. 
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attendants. The chief motive of this journey 
ſeems to have been not amuſement, but devotion, 
In order to return his thankigiving to heaven for 
his late great ſucceſs, Emilius ſeems to have 
viſited all the moſt famous temples in Greece; par- 
ticularly thoſe of Delphos, Athens, and Olympia. 


PLUT ARCH ſays, that in ſeveral of the 
Grecian cities Æmilius then eaſed the people's 
grievances. Indeed during this journey, being 
now at a diſtance from the Roman camp, he ſeems 
gladly to have indulged his natural goodneſs of 
heart, Ita peragravit Græciam ut nihil eorum, que 
quiſque Perſei bello privatim aut publice ſenſiſſet in- 
quireret, ne cujus metu ſollicitaret animos ſociorum. 


Bur far different was the ſcene on his return 
to Macedonia. On the road he was ſurprized with 
the news of the cruel maſſacre in Aetolia. At 
Demetrias he received intelligence of the arrival of 
the ten commiſſioners ſent from the Roman ſenate, 
quorum de ſententid res in Macedonia componeret. 


|  ProcttpinG to Amphipolis, he there ſummoned 

a general aſſembly of the Macedonians. Cum decem 
legatis in tribunali conſedit, pronuntiavitque que 
ſenatui, que fibi ex conſilii ſententid viſa cent. 


Taz influence of the Roman ſenate; and of the 
ten commiſſioners, ſeems indeed to have had a very 


bad 
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bad effect on his conduct. If he had been per- 
mitted to have regulated the ſettlement of the 
conquered countries according to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of his own heart, this part of his 
hiftory would probably have been far more glo- 


rious, 


THe articles of the ſettlement of Macedonia will 
perhaps, on an examination of the particulars, ap- 
pear to you to be of a very mixed nature; ſome 
ſevere, ſome moderate; ſuch a ſet of articles, in 
a word, as ſhould ſeem to be the compoſition of 
a body of men, ſome of whom were mild, and 


ſome hard-hearted. 


OTHER laws were afterwards added to thoſe 
articles. Theſe are by Zzvy particularly attributed 
to Amilius, with the following elogium. Leges 
Macedoniæ dedit cum tant curd, ut non hoſtibus 
vickis, ſed ſociis benemeritis dare videretur. 


Tris ſurely may be conſidered as a great proof 
of that humanity, which is generally attributed to 
the character of Amilius. 


AM1DST the pride and curſed hard-heartedneſs 
of his countrymen, the humanity of Æmilius fre- 
quently ſtruggled to break forth. 


Vox, I. 1 Ir 
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IT is but juſtice to his memory to add, that 
though the ſpoils of Macedonia, which he brought 
to Rome and placed in the public treaſury, were ſo 
great as not to be equalled by the ſpoils brought 
hither at any time by any other Roman general ; 
(ſcarce even by thoſe of Pompey the Great) yet of 
all theſe Æmilius would not accept the leaſt part 
for himſelf *. He continued in his former poverty. 
At his death, his widow's jointure, which amounted 
only to five thouſand pounds, could not be raiſed 
without the ſale of part of his family eſtate, and 


all his family furniture. 


How glorious would the 4 of Æmilius 
have appeared, either if he had been born in a 
more virtuous age, or if he had poſſeſſed ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind to reſiſt the wickedneſs of his 
contemporary countrymen ? But, though good 
and merciful himſelf, yet he had the weakneſs to 
ſubmit himſelf to men of bad tempers, and ſome- 
times to become the inſtrument of their cruelty, 


Tur conduct of the Romans, after the con- 


queſt of Macedon, in regard to the other Grecian 
ſtates, was very partial and unjuſt. 


„ 
* This muſt be underſtood with exception to the library of 
king Perſes, which /Zmilius gave to his ſons. More ra BBH 


Ty Pacht] phνUεehia rue Tos die emerpety eLexeoIJat + 
Plutarch. Vita ZAmiliu. 
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Iv judging the affair of the late maſſacre in 
Etolia, they condemned indeed Bæbius, (probably 
from a point of honour, he being the Roman 
commander then in that country) but they ac- 
quitted all his AÆtolian accomplices, and even 
authoriſed what they had done. 


In relation to Achaia, and other ſtates, the ten 
commiſſioners eagerly liſtened to Callicrates, and 
other informers; and Æmilius obeyed their de- 
cree , though unwillingly ; it being indeed quite 


| oppoſite to that generous conduct, which he 


himſelf had followed in his late journey through 


Greece. 


STiLL more contrary to his mild and beneficent 
temper was that horrid work in Epirus, to which 
he was then commanded by the Roman ſenate, 
Tero pv wv (to uſe Plutarch's words) Ayn” 
ETpPATCE ja hi5"% Wap vn aury Pug, emit vn nat 
xenon. ' Surely he ought to have abſolutely refuſed 
to obey ſuch orders of his government; whatever 
the conſequence of ſuch diſobedience might have 
been to himſelf. 
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Bur let us haſten to turn our thoughts from 
this part of the hiſtory of Æmilius. 


FROM Epirus Emilius ſet ſail for Rome. I will 
not pretend to amuſe you with any deſcription of 
his magnificent triumph, which proceeded firſt by 
water up the Tiber, and then by land through the 
ſtreets of this city, with uninterrupted pomp for 
three whole days. 


Sven a deſcription would give but little pleaſure 
to this company. In your judgments, I am con- 
fident, Æmilius on his triumphal chariot made not 
near ſo glorious a ſpectacle, as his father Paulus 
did while bleeding on the field of Cannæ. 


Fax more truly glorious alſo (permit me, dear 
firs, to recolle& the ſtudies of my profeſſion) was 
the bloody fate of the ſons of the brave Matta- 
thias, I mean in particular Judas Maccabeus and 
Eleazar, If I am not miſtaken, it was about 
the time of Æmiliuss triumph that theſe heroes 

166, of Iſrael ſet up their ſtandard on the hills of 
Modin. 


Bur let me not wander too much from my 
preſent ſubject. The deſcription of Æmilius's 
triumph will, I am ſure, by no means be an 


agreeable entertainment to you. The inhumanity 
| of 
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of part of that pompous ſhew drew tears even 
from the hard-hearted ſpectators themſelves. 


IxpEED, dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, whenever I have been reading the 
deſcription of that cruel triumph, I have always 
reflected with pleaſure on the different temper of 
the Enghſþ nation. For how far more noble a 
triumph does the hiſtory of England contain? I 
mean the triumph of the heroic, humble, and 
humane Prince of Wales ; who, after the victories 
of Creſß and Poitiers, attended with the greateſt. 
deference and modeſty through the ſtrects of * 
London to the gates of Meſtminſter hall, his royal 
captive the king of France, 


Fax more truly glorious alſo are the preſent 
victories of the Britiſh nation; which (as the 
world 7s new hearing with admiration) takes ſuch 
exalted pleaſure, not in inſulting, but in charitably 
cloathing and feeding its captive enemies. 


Bur let me not interrupt you any further. 


PERSES, continued Crito, after having fuf- 
fered all the humiliations of the triumph *, was 
removed to Alba Marſorum. | 

| Ff 3 IF 


* With Per/es were led captive in the triumph his young 
children, two ſons, and one daughter. The daughter and ore 
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Ir you look on that large map, which deſcribes 
the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate towards the 
Abruzzi, you will find, I believe, on a hill near 
the lake Celano (antiently Fucinus) the ruins of 
that town, ſtill called Abi. In that town this 
king (who had in the greateſt opulence ſat on the 
throne of Alexander the Great) ſuffered all the 
miſery, ſtench, and hunger of the worſt of com- 
mon jails. 


In reading that ſtory, as related by Photius, in 
his extracts from Diodorus Siculus +, we are ſhocked 
with the pride and cruelty of the Romans. But let 

us not forget, my dear felloW-ſtudents, that in 
that diſmal puniſhment of Perſes the diſpenſations 
of Providence were moſt juſt. 


| Karo antecedentem ſceleſtum 
. Deſeruit pede pena claudo. 


Leaden 


of the ſons died ſoon; it is uncertain in what manner. His 
other ſon earned his living by following the trade of a working 
toyman; but was afterwards preferred to be a writing clerk in 
one of the offices at Rome. In ſuch poverty ended the royal 
houſe of Macedon, about 160 years after the death of that 
monarch, to whoſe ambition the whole earth ſeemed toe nar- 
row. Hookx. 


* See Alberti's deſcription of 7taly, in the article of Cam- 
fagna di Roma fra terra. OS 


+ See the extracts from the 31ſt book of Dioderus Siculus, in 
Plotius's works. Edit. Rothomag. p. 1158. 
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Leaden perhaps were its feet: but iron were its 
hands. 1 5 


Tux black crimes of Perſes, particularly his 
numerous murthers, muſt now have ſet heavy on 
his ſoul. Groaning in the darkneſs of his dun- 
geon, to which his conſcience certainly added ten- 
fold horrors, Perſes muſt have thought on his 
brother Demetrius; and that thought muſt have 
ſtruck him dumb in all his complaints on his 


| preſent miſery. 


Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas | 
Immolat; & penam ſcelerato & ſanguine ſumit. 


WaiLe Perſes was ſuffering this due puniſh- 
ment, Æmilius alſo was receiving from the hands 
of the ſame Providence ſome heavy and peculiarly- 
timed humiliations, In the midſt of his triumph 
two of his children were taken from him, 


His ſpeech on that occaſion you have often 
admired, both in Plutarch and in Livy *, Full 
indeed is it of the ſpirit of the moſt noble pa- 
triotiſm, and (what is a great additional recom- 
mendation) not deficient in parental tenderneſs : in 
a word, it ſeems highly ſuitable to the idea gene- 

Ff4 rally 


„ Liv, lib. xlv. c. 41. 
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rally entertained of the heroic character of a 
Roman father. 


Fur alſo is it of infru#ive philoſophic ſenti- 
ments, relative to the viciſſitudes of all human 
affairs. For inſtructive ſurely we may call all 
leſſons, which tend to humiliate human pride; 
though on ſuch an occaſion, Chriſtian piety would 
certainly have breathed much more wile, Wk 
more holy meditations. 


P1ovs reſignation to the will of heaven, hum- 
ble contrition of our own hearts, overflowing pity 
to all our fellow-creatures, (whoſe diſtreſſes might 
be relieved from our charity) would certainly be 
the genuine firſt-fruits of a Chriſtian mind on ſuch 

an occaſion. 


Some of theſe charitable ſentiments, though 
not expreſſed in the ſpeech of Æmilius, yet ſeem 
to have had then an influence on his heart. For 
Plutarch, after having given an abſtract of Æmi- 
lius's oration, immediately adds, AA 3X TEIpE 


Tw Ileporws AHT was i Hon avtw 


Tpogupnen. 


Ix this work of charity he was vigoroully aſſiſted 
by Marcus Amilius Lepidus, then preſident of the 
ſenate, 


de. 
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ſenate . But their united endeavours had no 
further effect on the hard-hearted politicians of 
that aſſembly, than juſt to obtain an order for the 
removal of the king of Macedonia from the dun- 
geons of the common goal to a more convenient 


private confinement. 


Ix that confinement Perſes died about two years 
afterwards, it is uncertain in what manner. 


A MILIUS ſurvived him about four years. 


ParxT of his latter years were employed in 
the office of cenſor. To that office he was elected 
by the general love of the people; he exer- 
ciſed it with his uſual mildneſs and induſtry. The 
remainder of the time was paſſed in a long indiſ- 


poſition, which led him lowly to his end. 


H was attended to his grave by the love and 
veneration not only of his countrymen, but even 
of the enemies of his country. Spaniards, Ligu- 
rians, and Macedonians voluntarily crouded to ſup- 
port and follow his bier; the bier of him who 

had 


Mare - A, e . wpoxtIupsr© Tv Barry, Thpwy Tore 
WP! abr FH, xa To TYS Sar. ETKES» WApHVECE TH 
EUYYAYTW ON ETAILQ0Y e An TOY av ph οο geo cb ral, 
TYY 76 rus uTtpyparuws Tas tfvains e Xp % perepX operyy 
VEAETLY ud £10 | 


Vid. Photii Excerpta de 31%* libro Diodori Siculi. 
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had been (as far as his power ſeemed to reach) 
their merciful conqueror, and ever afterwards their 
kind benefactor. 


Ou Ye provev & is exparioe Kaipois me Wa. 
al QiAavapurus an1MAcyn Xproafper0”, G xou 
Wap Wars Tv Avoimgy Giov aw Ts TPAaTTY * * No 
curl, xa KndoperO? womep uf xa TV EQ), 
dierereney . 


* * * 


CRITO now began to fold up his papers, 
The converſation for ſome minutes continued on 
the character of Amilius; and then gradually 
\ wandered to other parts of the hiſtory of his 


times, 


Amonc the many defects, ſaid Crito, and the 
many faults which may moſt eaſily be fopnd in 
this my poor compilation, I am ſorry to own, 
that in this part of it, I have very negligently 
omitted ſeveral characters, which by no means 
deſerved to be paſſed over in ſilence. But I hope 
you will be the more inclined to excuſe this 
omiſſion, when you conſider the irregular manner 
in which you muſt ſuppoſe this compilation to 


have been made. 
| THESE 


* Plutarchu in fine vite L. AEmilii Pauli, 


ans 
ope 


mer 
| to 


ESE 
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THESE papers were compiled by me at various 
times and places; partly here at Rome; partly in 
England; partly in our long journey from England 
hither, according as leiſure hours and proper * 
portunities offered themſelves. 


Amon theſe I find one paper, which I tran- 
ſcribed from Fren/hemius's ſupplement “, during 
the laſt ſummer which I had the pleaſure of paſſing 
at my dear pupils country ſeat : it relates to the 
character of Ariarathes Philopator, king of Cappa- 
docia, nearly contemporary with Paulus AMmilias. 
That royal youth was remarkable for filial piety, 
and for polite learning : he was juſt and honeſt to 
all men; loving and beloved by all the people 
committed to his care. 


ANnoTHER unfiniſhed and uncorrected paper 1 
find dated at Parma. It was begun one evening 
at the inn there, while you were gone to court. 
It was deſigned as an attempt towards a candid 
and impartial character of Marcus Amilius Le- 
pidus; the ſame perſon, whoſe moſt noble beha- 
viour I mentioned to you juſt now, as preſident of 
the Roman ſenate +. The reaſon which induced 

f me 

# Vid, lib, xlvii. c. 14, 15, &e. 


+ The reader is referred to the hiſtorians for other particulars 
of the character of AÆmilius Lepidus. He was collegue in 
ſeveral offices of the ſtate (thoſe of ædile and prætor) with 
Paulus Amilius, In his conſulſhip he ſeems to have been of 

the 
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me to this ſtudious amuſement while at Parma, 
was the conſideration that the road, along which 
we had travelled the day before from Placentia, 
lay very near and perhaps parallel to the antient 
Via Amilia *. 


HRE is a third paper, on the ſubject of. which 
(as I find by the mark) I have been thinking ſince 
my arrival at Rome. It is dated in the beginning 
of Lent, and was compoſed in that part of the 
Farneſe gardens which is neareſt to the Lupercal. 

Irs 


the ſame opinion with him, relative to checking the exceſſes 
of the Romans in Aſia Minor, and other countries. For his 
behaviour as cenſor, ſee Livy, lib. xl. c 46. 

He was choſen preſident of the ſenate in the year A. C. 179. 
He died in the year A. C. 152. See Frenſbemius's Supplement 
lib. xIviii. c. 9. His character does not ſeem to have been flat- 
tered by Livy; on the contrary, the reader will conſider whe- 
ther or no ſome of his actions (particularly his conduct relative 
to the affairs of Ambracia, while conſul ; and to the work of 
the Mole at Tarracina, while cenſor) might not perhaps have 
been repreſented in a more pleaſing light, than that in which 
they appear deſcribed by that hiſtorian. Lepidus's noble and 
generous conduct, while preſident of the ſenate, in relation to 
the king of Macedon, will doubtleſs incline the reader to conſider 
all his other actions in the moſt favourable manner poſſible. 


The Via Emilia was originally made by /ZEmilins Lepidus, 
while conſul ; and being carried by him from Placentia through 
Parma, Modena, and Bologna, quite to Rimini, gave its name 
to moſt of the adjacent country, from thence called Gallia 
Togata Amilia. 

Pacatis Liguribus, AEmilius exercitum in agrum Gallicum duxit; 
iamgue ab Placentia ut Flaminiæ committeret, Ariminum per- 
duxit. Livii, lib. xxxix. c. 2. 

Soon afterwards Roman colonies were ſettled at Parma and 
Modena; (vid. Livii, lib. xxxix. c. 55.) /Emilius Lepidus being 
the firſt of the commiſſioners appointed to regulate thoſe ſettle- 
ments, 


NS VV um bo co OoQ 


30 


Chap. v. NASICA 4or. 


ITs ſubje& is the excellent character of Scipio 
Nafica, the worthy ſon of that Naſica, who was 
judged ex toto populo Romano bonorum optimus. 


On this paper I find ſeveral memorandums re- 
lative to the military heroiſms of his youth; I mean 
thoſe on the ſummit of mount Olympus, which 
he atchieved in conjunction with young Fabius, 
ſon of Paulus Amilius; and to the ſpirit and mo- 
deſty which he ſnewed in the following counſel of 
war *, Other memorandums relate to his ſelf- 
denial, and modeſt ſubmiſſion to the government, 
in readily reſigning his firſt conſulſhip +; and to 
his ſpirit in executing his office of cenſor I. | 


THERE are alſo on the ſame paper ſeveral 
extracts from Frenſhemius. The firſt regards the 
behaviour of Na/ica on his conqueſt of Dalmalia 
in his ſecond conſulſhip. Inperatoris nomen, cum 
de more a militibus acclamatum eſſet, recuſavit; pa- 
rique modeſtid triumpbum a ſenatu oblatum vix 


accepit 8. 
THREE 
%* Vid. Livii, lib. xliv. with Frenſbemius's Supplement, c. 35, 
36, 38. | 
+ Vid. Frenſbemius's Supplement, lib, xlvi. c. 28, 
1 Did. lib. xl vii. C. 23 3. 
& Ibid. lib. xlvii. c. 28, 
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Tux EE years afterwards, Naſica was, on the 
death of Marcus Amilius Lepidus choſen his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the office of pontifex maximus. Permit 
me to read to you at length an extract from Fren- 
faemias, relative to his behaviour in that ſtation. 


' 1 Sanftifimis moribus, & inviolabili mentis rectitu- 
dine præditus, ætatem procul iis ineptiis habuerat, 
quibus vis ingenii animique inanium aut noxiarum 
rerum admiratione vileſcit. Sapientiæ artibus, pub- 
lici privatique juris peritiam, & utriſque ſtudium 
eloguentiæ conjunxerat : illis opus habere judicans, ut 
vir civiſque bonus eſſe poſſit , hoc ut alios efficere. 
Quibus de cauſis in admiratione hominum cum eſſet, 
communi faventium uſu corculum eſt appellatus. 


Idem iiſdem temporibus documentum illuſtre dedit 
cum efficaci facundid ſummæ auttoritatis. Inter alia 
quedam opera publica theatrum proximi cenſores d 
Lupercali in Palatium versus locaverunt : id tum 
ſtruebatur, neque procul perfectione aberat ; cum P. 
Cornelius exitioſum civitatis moribus inſtitutum eſſe 
docens, fi vane voluptatis illecebris manſura ſedes 
poneretur, neque ædiſicari porro, & quod ædificatum 
eſſet dirui oportere cenſuit. Multim proſpexiſſe ſa- 
Pientiſſimi viri animum ſequentts evi vecordia demon- 
ſtravit, cum ingenti civitatis damno & dedecore 
theatralibus ludis, quidquid enervare virilem indolem, 
quidguid imbuere fagitiis, impudentid, ſeditionibus ho- 

mines 


Cit 


Ut 


mines poteſt, ſpectandum publice, atque per hoc imi- 
tandum proponeretur. Tum autem, necdum adeo 
degenerantibus a priſtind integritate mentibus per ſua- 
ſum eſt, ut deſtrui affetium opus, ſubbaſtarigue omnia 
que comparata theatro fuerant, juberentur : digno 
utique ſenatuſconſulto, quod inter nobiliſſima Romane 
gravitatis argumenta notaretur. | 


Bur far the moſt glorious part of Nafica's 
conduct, during his poſſeſſion of this high office, 
was that in all the debates of the Roman ſenate, 
he conſtantly exerted the force of his eloquence 
in pleading for mercy to Carthage. 


Ir is obſerved by Polybius and other writers, 
that Naſica was induced to this conduct, by the 
wiſe conſideration, that, if the fear of Carthage 
was totally removed, Rome would ſoon ſink (as 
in fact it did) into the depth of luxury, and all 
kinds of vice. 


Bur, joined to this conſideration, other motives 
of more extenſive generoſity probably influenced 
the heart of this good man. The Punic nation 
was a part of mankind; and therefore he had pity 
on it: Carthage was one of the moſt glorious 
cities of the earth; and therefore he was willing 
to ſave it from ruin and deſolation. 


OppostD 
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Opposed perpetually in the Roman ſenate, and 
ſcarce eſcaping with life from Carthage, (to which 
place he went as mediator) yet never did this good 
man ceaſe from this generous and almoſt Chriſtian 
labour. 


MosT ſhameful would it have been, if in a 
catalogue of Roman worthies, this excellent cha- 


rater had been totally omitted. But, whatever 


pains I might have taken in properly digeſting 
and arranging theſe materials, I fear I never could 
have done juſtice to the glorious ſubject *. 


Bur why do I complain of want of abilities? 
That conſideration (true as it is) ought not to 
have hindered me from doing my beſt. It is my 
own idleneſs that is in fault. | 


'CRITO now took two or three turns in the 


gallery by himſelf, fixing his eyes in ſilence on 


the floor. Looking then up to one of the great 


maps of the Roman Campagna, with which the 


walls of the gallery are adorned, another inſtance, 


ſaid he, of my negligence is, that I have omitted 


to ſpeak with due praiſe of Cerhegus; Cethegus, 
wha 


* Tt may not be improper to remind the reader, that this 
Nafica had for his ſon the unhappy man by whom Tiberius 
Gracchus fell; but he had a grandſon, who was conſul in the 
iij! year before Chriſt, and who recovered the honour of the 


family. 


wh 


thi 
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who was conſul at the time of the death of Ami- 
lius Paulus, and who during his conſulſhip per- 
formed the great and uſeful work of draining he 
extenſive Pomtine marſhes, 


Ir you, dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, are idle and negligent, what am 1? 
But be ſo kind as to give me ſome information on 
that work of Cethegus ; I have lately been hearing 
much talk of a ſimilar deſign, formed or en- 
couraged by the preſent owner of this Vatican 
palace. | 


Tr1s new topick engaged the company for a 
conſiderable time, till they were interrupted by 
one of their ſervants, who came in to inform 


them, that the Abate was not yet returned from 


the palace of the cardinal librarian, and that the 
doors of the Vatican library were now ſhutting, 


THis being the caſe, Crito was obliged to defer 
till another day his buſineſs in that library; and 
the company agreed to paſs the remainder of this 
morning in the Vatican gardens, and in the Caſino 
and Cortile of the adjoining Belvidere. 


* * * 


Turi firſt walk was to that grand alcove, 
which is built after the deſigns of Bramante and 
Vol. I. G g Buonaructi; 
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the principal altar in St. Peter's. 
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Bauonaruoti; and on the baluſtrade before which 
are placed two antique peacocks of Corintbian 
braſs, 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the young noble. 
man, theſe peacocks ſtood originally on the tomb“ 
of Scipio Africanus Minor, ſon of Paulus Amilius, 
An ornament by no means improper to it : this 
bird being conſidered by the antients (as I have 
ſomewhere read) as an emblem of Afric, or rather 


of Carthage. 


Hanc Funo fertur terris magis omnibus unam 
Poſthabitd coluiſſe Samo. Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit. : 


Every ſchool-boy knows that the chariot of 
Juno was drawn by peacocks. The fame bird is, 
perhaps for a ſimilar reaſon, ſtamped on the coins 
of Samos. i 

TRraAveLLeRs (continued the ſame young no- 
bleman, after ſome ſhort recollection) on coming 
to Rome find its palaces and its muſæums ſtill 

| ornamented 


The tomb of Scipio /Emilianus is ſaid to have been fituated 
ſomewhere between the great piazza of the Vatican, and the 
Janiculan bridge; its form was pyramidical ; it was much 
more lotty and magnificent than the pyramid of Ceftius, 


The marbles taken from its ruins make part at preſent of the 


pavement in the vaults and rich ſubterranean chapels under 


I. 
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ornamented with many of the ſpoits of Greece. 
But where, might they naturally aſk, are the ſpoils 
of Carthage ? 


Ir might be anſwered, that the columns of 
Numidian marble, which adorn ſeveral of the 
churches or palaces at Rome, may poſſibly, ſome 
of them at leaſt, have been originally brought 
hither from Carthage ; but this indeed 1s very un- 
certain. If we examine the account of the ſpoil 
brought from Carthage by Scipio Aimilianus, we 
ſhall find it to conſiſt of immenſe quantities of 
filver and gold, and a very large collection of fine 


pictures and ſculptures. But thoſe ſculptures and 


paintings were by no means the works of Cartha- 
ginian artiſts ; they all originally came from Greece 
and Sicily. As for the Carthaginians, they ſeem 
to have been totally taken up with the thoughts 
of increaſing their wealth and power; and (like 
our own countrymen, till of late years) to have 
given but little attention to the fine arts. 


Bur whatever the ſpoils of Carthage were, they 
are all melted down, forgotten, and loſt. Nor is 
there, I believe, any thing even relative to the 
mighty city of Carthage to be ſeen now at Rome, 
except only the fragment of the Duilian inſcrip- 
tion in the Capitol, and theſe ſmall uncertain 


remains of the tomb of its conqueror. 
e Evex 
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Even on the ſhore itſelf of Carthage, according 
to Dr. Shaw, there are no ruins of triumphal 
arches, no ſumptuous piece of architecture, no 


granite columns, or curious entablatures. Its only 
remains are its ciſterns and great aqueduct. 


Amon the many travellers continually coming 
to Rome, I could wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that ſome would take their route hither 
by ſea, by way of the Straigbts of Gibraltar, and 
coaſts of Barbary, You remember, dear fir, (ſaid 
he, turning to Crito's pupil) the fine moral leſſon 
given to ſome of Tafſo's heroes, while _— along 
that * * 


_ quinci addita la Donzella a i due 
Guerrieri il loco, ove Cartagin fue. 

SGiace Palta Cartago. A pena i ſegni 
De Palte ſue ruine il lido ſerba. 

Muojono le citta; muojono i regni: | 
Copre i faſti & le pompe arena & herba. 
E huom d eſſer mortal par che fi ſdegni. 
O noſtra mente cupida e ſuperba l 


Bur of all travellers ſurely Engliſhmen muſt be 
moſt peculiarly affected by the ſight of the ruins 
of that great marit.me city. Several writers have 


(not without ſome appearance of reaſon) called 
England 


Vid. Tao, Gieruſalemme Liberata, cant, xv. 19. 
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England a ſecond Carthage : but whether or no 
England reſembles Carthage in its wealth and 
power, it certainly, will reſemble it in its mortality. 


I REMEMBER ſome years ago reading with 
great pleaſure (while at Liverpool) Virgil's de- 
ſcription of the building of Carthage, and of the 
Hrian induſtry in digging her docks, and opening 
her havens. But how different is the ſcene of the 
preſent deſolation on her ſhore ? | 


CARTHAGE ſeems, ſaid Crito's pupil, to 
have had (if I may ule the expreſſion) a more 
violent death than any other maritime power. 
Athens and Alexandria, if I remember right, and 
all the late maritime ſtates of T7aly, funk much 
more gradually and quietly. 


You forget, ſaid Crito, the fate of her mother 
Tyre. Tyre fell by the Babylonian arms, as Carthoge 
by thoſe of Rome. Indeed the fate of theſe two 
maritime cities ſeems in ſeveral reſpects very ſimi- 
lar. Your Virgil perhaps was thinking of the 
ſimilar deſtruction of Carthage, and of Tyre, when 
he wrote thoſe lines of the 4th Aeneid. 


Immiſſis ruat hoſtibus omnis | 
Carthago, aut antiqua Tyres ;, flammeque furentes 
Culmina perque hominum volvantur, perque Deorum. 


Gazi IN 
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In ſome of my late Sunday ſtudies, I read the 
deſcription of the fall of Tyre, related in a very 
poetical allegory by the contemporary ſacred wri- 
ters; and I made ſome looſe extracts from them, 
which I thought would give great pleaſure to you, 
my dear pupil, when thinking of the fall of Car- 
thage. If we change only ſome few of the proper 
names, we ſhall find theſe extracts almoſt as appli- 
cable to Carthage as to Tyre. 


O Tyrus, thy ſhip-builders have perfefied thy 
beauty | 
With firs of Sennir have they built thy des: 
Oaks of Baſan have they taken for thy cars; 
And the cedar of Lebanon for thy maſt. 
T hy galleries are adorned with ivory from the iſles 
of Chittim : | 
Fine linen with broider d work from Egypt, 
Mas that which thou ſpreadedſt forth to be thy ſail; 


Blue and purple from the iſies of Eliſa. d 
The wiſe men of Sidon were thy pilots: tl 
The ſhip-men of all nations were thy mariners : th 
The Lydians and Africans thy men of arms. al 
All p 


* The ſacred poets frequently repreſent the great ſtates of 
their times under ſome pleaſing and proper allegory. Thus 


the kingdom of Egypt is allegorically deſcribed, ſometimes as ©! 
a crocodile, ſometimes as the river Mile: the kingdom of A 
Hria, ſometimes as a great tree on the mountains, ſometimes q 
as an eagle : but of all theſe allegories, perhaps none is more al 


beautiful than the deſcription of the Phœnician nation under the 
emblem of one of its own great ſhips. | 
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All around thee they hung up their helmets and 
_ ſhields, 
They added to thy ornaments, and made thy beauty 
perfect. | | 
With the merchandize of all lands waſt thou re- 
pleniſbed; ; 

And made very glorious in the midſt of the ſeas. 
But thy rowers have brought thee into great waters : 
The eaſt wind has broke thee in the midſt of the ſeas. 
Thy riches and thy merchandize, 

Thy ſoldiers and thy mariners, 
And all thy company, fhall fink 
In the midſt of the ſeas, 
In the depths of the waters, &c. 


Tur ſacred writers inform us, what was the real 
cauſe of this deſtruction of Tyre; its wickedneſs. 


InpvLce me, dear fir, (continued Crito, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gen- 


tlemen) if I digreſs into ſome reflections; which, 


though not malevolen:ly applied to my country, 
are certainly worthy the attention of an Exgliſs 


patriot, 


Tux Phenicians, not content with the fair profits 
of their extenſive trade, were guilty of much ini- 
quity and fraud in their dealings. They miſuſed 
alſo their great naval power, by claiming and 

G g 4 exerciſing 
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_ exerciſing an abſolute dominion of the ſeas ; which 


claim is as injurious to the rights and liberties of 
mankind, as any pretenſions to univerſal empire 


on the land; and is founded on the ſame princi- 


ples of inſatiable avarice, pride, and tyranny. 


How art thou deſtroyed, which wert the renowned 
| city ! 
Strong in the ſea, thou, and thy inhabitants, 
Which cauſed their terror to be on all that fre- 
 quented it. — 
Becauſe thy heart was lifted up, and thou ſaidſt, 
T fit in the ſeat of a god in the midſt of the ſeas : 
By my own wiſdom and traffic how have J encrea- 
ſed my riches? 
(By the multitude of thy traffic didſt thou fill thyſelf 
with iniquity : ) 
Therefore ſhall ſtrangers deſtroy the 3 of thy 
wiſdom and glory. 
Bebold ! I am upon thee, O Tyrus 
And will cauſe many nations to riſe up againſt thee , 
As the ſea riſeth up with its waves. 
J will bring the great deep upon thee ; 
And many waters ſhall cover thee. 
They ſhall waſh away the walls of Tyre ; 
And ſweep away the palaces thereof. — | 
Thy walls and thy palaces * lie buried in the 
waters : 
And I will make thee like the bareſt NF in the as ; 
A place only for the fiſherman to dry bis net on. 


Bur 
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Bur let me not wander too far from the prin- 
cipal ſubject of this converſation. 


Ir Tyre was deſtroyed for its wickedneſs, the 


d-{truction of Carthage alſo ſeems to have been 


the natural conſequence and” juſt puniſhment of 


her former pride and avarice, cruelty and perfidy. 


Ir ſeems particularly remarkable, that the heavy 
and cruel commands which Rome laid on Cartbage, 


during the conſulſhip of Marcius and Manilius, 
are exatly the ſame with thoſe which Hannibal laid 


on Saguntum; as you may ſee when you return 
home this morning, oy turning to the 12th and 
13th chapters of the 2 1ſt book of Livy. 


I Have been lately reading with theſe my 
two young friends, replied Crito's pupil, the hi- 
ſtory of the deſtruction of Carthage: but I muſt 
own, that in reading it, we forgot the former 
crimes of the Punic nation. Our thoughts were 
totally taken up with the hateful and execrable 
cruelty and perfidy of the Romans on that occaſion; 
particularly during the conſulſhips of Marcius and 
Manilius, | 


Your cenſure is very juſt, replied Crito; but 
have patience a while, and you will ſee Rome alſo 


puniſhed, The puniſhments of Providence are 
often 


149. 
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often ſlow, both in national and in particular 
caſes : but they are not on that account leſs real, 
Have patience a while, and you will ſee the heavy 
calamities prepared for Rome, To ſpecify one 
inſtance only, you will ſee Marius riſe from the 
ruins of Carthage, as it were, to revenge her 
cauſe. | 


Yer let us not anticipate thoſe times, nor 
murmur at the long-ſuffering of heaven. Surely 
that is the very laſt complaint which man ought 
to make, 


Lr us return to the ſtudies of this day. We 
have been this morning conſidering the fall of 
Macedon; and it was then obſerved, that proper 
moral reflections on that ſubject would be the moſt 
edifying parts of your ſtudy of Æmilius's life. The 
fame obſervation holds good in relation to Car- 
thage, and Scipio Æmilianus. 


SCIPITO Amilianus was the next character on 
which I propoſed to aſk your opinions. We are 
now ſtanding by the remains of his tomb: yet 
my mind is much fuller of Carthage than of 
him. 


In one of the days while Carthage was in 
fames, Scipio AEmilianus filled an urn with ſome 
| of 
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of its embers ; which urn he afterwards brought 
to Rome, and depoſited in the Capitol. —If in the 
preſent Capitoline Muſeum, or in any other repo» 
ſitory of antiquities in this city, that urn had been 
now preſerved, with what poetic and philoſophic 
melancholy would you, my dear pupil, have often 
viewed it? Perhaps you would have embraced: it 
in your arms, repeating at the ſame time ſome 
lines from your Sopbocles's ſad Elefira ;, (though 
with ſentiments far more generous and humane, 


than thoſe with which that princeſs was actuated.) - 


—— % T0 wa 0 
oy vnde xAavgw & amodugupar roco. 


Bur let me not pretend to preach the funeral- 
ſermon of that great city. I am far too weak 
both in mind and tongue to attempt ſuch a ſub- 
jet. Permit me only to deſire you to give to it 
its full and due weight in your thoughts, 


Savinc this, Crito leaned his arm on one of 
the brazen peacocks; and after having remained 
ſilent for ſome minutes, opened his papers of 
notes. 


Tas final conqueſt of Carthage, ſaid he, is the 
moſt ſtriking part of the military hiſtory of Scipio 
AEmilianus, But it is not the purpoſe of our 

_ preſent 
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preſent converſation to pretend to judge of his 
military abilitiesz we are to conſider ſcarce any 


thing but his moral character. 


In the midſt of that horrid ſcene, I mean the 
deſtruction of Carthage, two actions of Scipio were 
very laudable. | | 


1. He imitated the diſintereſted condu which 
his father Paulus AMmilius had ſhewn in the con- 

0 Macedon. From the flames of Carthage 
he preſerved ſeveral valuable libraries, (the re po- 
ſitaries probably of Punic learning) and preſented 
them to Micipſa, tne ſon of Maſiniſſa: he returned 
from Carthage to Rome, without having enriched 
bimſelf with ny part of the ſpoil of that ns 


opulent city *. 


2. He imitated alſo the compaſſion which his 
father ſhewed ar the fall of the enemy, In the 
| laſt 


® Apisays wexaprepurt Th Ted O yprpare! xp 
yea: Juapews:. Kai Tx I Kepyyd ora tact, ud e Meer 
Weide roy axgupwr. Plutarchus de Fortund. : 

See alſo the extracts from Polybius de wirtutibus & witiis, in 
the octavo edition of Polybius's works, publiſhed at Aniſterdam, 
1670, p. 1427. 
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laſt day of the long ſiege of Carthage, Scipio ſat 


down on a riſing ground, and from thence ſaw 
the concluſion of that bloody tragedy. In that 
ſituation it is highly probable that he recollected 
the ſentiments which AÆmilius had expreſſed in 
his private converſation with his children ſoon 
after the taking of Pella, In meditating on 
thoſe ſolemn ſentiments, Scipio ſeems to have 
added to them ſeveral other reflections which his 


learning ſuggeſted to him, as very applicable to 


the preſent occaſion. 


PrrMIT me to read to you on this occaſion 
a ſhort extract from Appian, which is here in my 
pocket-book, wrapped up with the paper of the 
extract from Plutarch, which I juſt now read to 
you in the Vatican gallery. 


O Je Srumiwy oA og em % ETET M 
Inoxoau aro TY GUVOUIKIG , KARL Is Turns de 
* vIOUV, Ka FAARTONS EXRPSRTAY, OFAWY TE Xu 
VEwWV Xs EAEQRAVTWY X04 XPNAXLTWY EVTFOPNTETAY 10h 
TAS REXHIG TS MEYIG Rigy TOA? J's xeu WpLS UE 
woAu diag yBoar, (wys x vaus rai ofAG Davra 
Weginenteern TEOIWV Ojhws ETECW AVTET XS WOAEKW 
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Such were then the ſentiments of Scipio when 
in the height of victory. As for his character in 


general, I think we had better defer the conſidera- 


tion of it till another morning. I have alre. dy 
exerciſed your patience, ſufficiently for one day, 
with my papers relative to Æmilius. 


IT is hardly ſeventeen o'clock, ſaid the eldeſt | 


of the young gentlemen, and we have ſtill an 
hour or two before dinner. Can we employ this 


time better, than in attending to the character of 


the pupil of Polybius ? 


5 
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Ir you really deſire it, replied Crito, I am now, 
as always, at your command. But this ſunny and 
pompous alcove is by no means a proper place 
for ſuch a diſquiſition; we will retire, if you pleaſe, 
:2 ſome cool ſhady receſs in the adjoining Vatican 


gardens. 
8 * 
Tur company in their way from the alcove to 
the gardens paſſed through the quadrangle of 
the Belvedere. 


Tur Belvedere quadrangle is adorned. with 
ſeveral capital pieces of Grecian ſculpture. 


Look fx on theſe wonders of Grecian art, the 
young nobleman ſighed ; and turning to the 
eldeſt of his companions, We ought, ſaid he, 
greatly to admire and love that patriotic concern, 
with which you were juſt now affected, while 
ſpes ung of the deſtruction of that great maritime 
nation, the Cartbaginians. In the very ſame year 
the Romans deſtroyed the Achean republic alſo *. 
The fate of that republic too demands a ſigh 


from your generous heart. 
Your 


* Quaſi ſeculum illud cverſſonibut urbium e ita Cartba - 


ginis ruinam flatim Coriutbus excepit, Acbhaiæ caput, Gracie 
decus, FLonvs, 

There is nothing perhaps which does more honour to the 
memory of Julius Cefar, than his deſign of draining the Pemtine 
marſhes, and rebuilding che cities of Carilage aud Corinth, 


146. 
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5 Yous Polybius (I remember to have heard you 
obſerve) haſtened from the conflagration of Car- 


thage to fave his country. But on his arrival, 


(whether by the Criſſæan or Saronic gulph) the 
firſt object that muſt have preſented itſelf to his 


view was the dreadful ſight of the whole city of 


Corinth blazing up to the clouds in one flame. I 
remember alſo your reflection, that if Polybius had 
been reſident in Achaia at the beginning of thoſe 
troubles, his prudence and integrity would pro- 
bably have prevented thoſe extreme calamities. 
Even late as he arrived, after the great blow was 
given, yet he was of much real ſervice to his 
country.z by healing (as much as might be) her 


deep wounds, and alleviating her miſery, 


O wy dear friend, from the patriotic feelings 
of your own heart, you perhaps may conceive 
ſome idea of that grief which ſeized the heart of 
this worthy patriot on the utter fall of ſuch a 
nation as Greece. The final extinction of her 
liberty muſt have been a moſt weighty affliction 
on his mind. Yet permit me to obſerve, that he 


ſeems not to have diſdained to lament the fate of 


her fine arts alſo. 


CORINTH was the principal ſeat of the fine 
arts; the chief repoſitary, where the ſculptures. 
and paintings of the moſt eminent maſters of al! 

| tae 
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the Grecian ſchools were collected, as in one grand 
muſzum, when ſhe was thus burnt and plundered 
by an army; I know not which name is moſt 
proper, an army of Romans or of Goths. Your 
Polybius then ſaw with regret the pictures of Ari- 
Rides (the Grecian Raphael) caſt on the ground, 
and the Reman ſoldiers playing at dice on them : 
he ſaw the fineſt ſtatues in the world, ſome periſh- 
ing in the flames, others in the hands of barba- 
rians who knew nothing of their excellencies “. 


War a lamentable difference muſt Pohbius 
have obſerved between the ignorant Mummius and 
his pupil Scipio ? But let me explain myſelf; I 
mean chiefly in relation to vert4 and knowledge 
of the fine arts. For as to ſome higher qualities 
of mind, particularly diſintereſtedneſs and con- 
tempt of wealth, Mummius ſeems to be equal to 
Scipio, or to any former hero of his country. 
From the immenſe riches of Corinth and of Car- 
thage, Mummius and Scipio + appropriated to them- 

Vor. I. * "RM ſelves 


* Toxfi@» —_ D ep THY Aνονν £/ euxly Aepet AE v 
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Strabonis Geographia, lib. viii. p. 381. 
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+ Much of the antient virtue ſtill remained in ſeveral of the 
great Roman families. 
During the cenſorſhip of Mummius and Scipio, Titus Manlius 
Torguatus ſolemnly tried his own ſon, for robbing the province 
of Macedonia, which had been committed to his care as prztor. 
He tried and condemned him; nor ſhewed any ſign (at leaſt in 


public) of ſorrow for his death. 


— ů 
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ſelves no more than Curius and Fabricius did from 
the ſpoils of the Samnites. 


Bur let not me pretend to diſcourſe of thoſe 
high moral qualities of mind. It is enough for 
me to be talking on my uſual trifling (in com- 
pariſon it is indeed very, very trifling) topic of 
vertu. Yet indulge me, at leaſt in this place, if 1 
dwell a quarter of an hour on that topic. The 
learned Abate, our antiquarian, obſerved to us 
lately from ſome of the Greek writers, (I forgot 


which) that the fculptures and paintings taken by 
Mummius from Corinth, made the chief ornaments 
of the Roman temples, even in the reign of Au- 


guſius *, Perhaps ſome of the exquiſite ſtatues in 
this quadrangle might be of that number: perhaps 
Corinth could once boaſt of having in its poſſeſſion 


tbis glorious Apollo. 
Tur young nobleman, at the requeſt of Crito, 


now entered on an examination of the ſeveral ex- 


cellencies of that famous ſtatue. He talked on 


the ſubject with much judgment and modeſty, 
and then proceeded to ſome of the other ſtatues 
round the quadrangle. 


As they paſſed by the ſtatues of Venus, Crito's 
pupil could not help repeating ſome lines from 
Euripides. 

IM =: 
Vid. Strabonis Geographiam, lib. viii. p. 38 1. 
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The company were now come round to the groupe 
of Laocoon. 


How great a proof, ſaid the young nobleman, 
is this figure of Laocoon, not only of the exalted 
genius of the Greeks, but of their indefatigable 
induſtry alſo? that wiſe induſtry, which alone 
leads to perfection. They ſeem to have attempted 
few, but noble, works: they certainly perfected 
them to the utmoſt poſſible degree of excellence. 
The groupe before us is the joint labour of no 
leſs than three of the moſt eminent ſculptors of 
antiquity, a father and two ſons, mutually aſſiſting 
each other; and the excelleney of it is ſo great, 


that the third part of its merit exalts each of its 


ſeveral authors far ſuperior in the glory of their 
art above any other maſters, whoſe works are 
remaining, excepting only Apollonius the Athenian. 
(Saying this, he approached the third and greateſt 
wonder of the place, the fragment of the Hercules, 
on the baſe of which is engraved, Are. 
Neo. Am eros.) This is that moſt 
famous ſtatue, which Michael Angelo, the modern 
Phidias, continually ſtudied with indefatigable 
application z and by which he was principally 

Hh E enabled 
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enabled to revive, in a great degree, the majeſty 
of the antient ſculpture. An application imitated 
in ſome meaſure by all the young artiſts; who 
come from all regions of Europe to Rome to perfect 
themſelves either in ſtatuary or painting; and 


who are wiſe and induſtrious enough to employ 
their time here to the beſt advantage. 


How happy, replied Crito, looking on this 
ineſtimable antique, would it be for the ſtudents 
of all ſciences, if they would imitate the wiſe 
humility of Michael Angelo, (who ſeems indeed 
to have been one of the greateſt geniuſes, of mo- 


dern times) and ſtudy with equal diligence and 


perſeverance the nobleſt examples of their ſeveral 
arts? Such ſtudy and ſuch imitation would be 
to them all the ſureſt and eaſieſt road to great 
excellence, And give me leave to add, that if 
it is uſeful for youth to be informed, that the beſt 
method of ſtudying painting or ſculpture 1s con- 
ſtantly to.employ themſelves in working after the 


very beſt models, and in daily endeavouring to 
enter more and more into the ſpirit of the very 


greateſt maſters, and into the knowledge of the 
maxims, and rational principles, on which they 
proceeded ; it is certainly much more important (I 
am very glad, my noble friend, that in this I 
ſpeak your opinion) to conſider that the ſame 
obſervation is equally true in the great ſcience of 
goodneſs. | 1 xnow 
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I xnow a perſon,” to whom, of all human wri- 
tings, the lives of pious perſons and eminent 
ſaints are the greateſt delight, In theſe he 
ſearches as for hidden treaſure, hoping to find 
ſome ſecret of holy living, ſome uncommon de- 


gree of piety, which. he may make his own. 


Bur among heathen books, the beſt of this 
kind ſeems to be the Memorabilia of Socrates ; 
and next to it perhaps the hiſtory of Cyrus the 
Great, written by the ſame author, Great part 
of that moral ſpirit, which animates the Memo- 
rabilia, ſeems to have been transfuſed ”7 Aenophon 
into his Cyropædia alſo. | 


SCIPTO® Amilianus is ſaid to have made the 
Cyropædia his conſtant ſtudy. Hos libros de mani- 
bus ponere non ſolebat *® The inſtitution of Cyrus 
is ſaid to have been to him, what this won- 
derful work of Appollonius was to Michael Angelo. 


To this ſtudy we may with reaſon attribute. 
many of the virtues which adorned the life of 
Aimilianus, Certainly ſuch a ſtudy (if faithfully 
followed) would be very conducive to the forming 
one of the beſt characters, which the heathen 


world ever ſaw. 


* * * 


HA 3 Tur 
* Vid, Tullii Epiſtol. ad Quintum fratrem, lib. i. ep i. c. 8. 
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Tur company now walked down into the ad- 


joining Yatican garden. During that ſhort walk, 
Crito introduced a new topic of converſation, by 
mentioning the cuſtom which the antient Romans 
ſeem to have obſerved with great pleaſure, that of 
adorning their houſes and villas with the ſtatues of 
their anceſtors, 


Wuritz Crito was with due reſtriction com- 


mending this cuſtom, the company found them- 
ſelves arrived at the Caſino Pontificio. That build- 
ing is ſituate in the lower part of the Vatican 
garden. The murmurs of the caſcades under its 
Loggia, and the ſhade of the neighbouring grove, 
greatly increaſe its pleaſantneſs. 


AFTER the young als had ſtood for 
ſome time admiring. the rich ſtucco and moſaic 
with which the walls of the Caſino, of the Loggia, 
and of the two porches are ornamented ; Crito fat 
down on the low wall which encompaſſes the 
water-works, and reſumed his former ſubject. 


SCIPIO Amilianus, or Africanus the younger, 
is deſcribed by ſeveral writers as the moſt com- 
pleatly accompliſhed hero, which Rome ever pro- 
duced; and it is very much to be remarked, that, 
in many of his actions, he exactly and nobly 
imitated the examples of che great men, who had 

adorned 


a« SV ” * — 2 
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adorned his family or country before him. Pub- 
lum Scipionem (ſays Salluſt) ſæpe audivi ſolitum ita 
dicere : cum majorum imagines intueretur, vebemen- 
tifſime fibi animum ad virtutem accendi: ſcilicet non 
ceram illam, neque figuram tantam vim in ſeſe habere 
ſed memorid rerum geſtarum eam flammam egregiis 
viris in pectore creſcere, neque priis ſedari, quam 
virtus corum famam atque gloriam adequaverit. 


Ix p ID this conſtant imitation of the very beſt 
characters of Rome, joined to his Socratic ſtudies, 
rendered him in ſeveral reſpects far ſuperior to his 
country. In one particular he remarkably ſnewed 
a ſpirit far more noble than the general ſpirit of 
his countrymen; for when, as cenſor, he per- 
formed the public ſolemn devotions in the Capitol, 
inſtead of the uſual form of prayer on that occa- 
ſion, (of beſeeching the gods to increaſe and 
enlarge the power and dominion of the Roman 
people) he gratefully returned them a thankſgiving 
far all their bounties already beſtowed on Rome, 
humbly praying, that they would be pleaſed to 
grant to that nation ſecurity and contentment in its 
preſent ſtate. | 


Bur it is very peculiarly pleaſing to obſerve, 
that his life is in many parts a laboured but ſpi- 
rited copy of that of his adoptive grandfather, 


the elder Scipio Africanus. | 
H Bh4 FEmilianuz 
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. 
151. 


MILIAVUS began his military life by an 
action exactly copied from that great example; 
my notes refer me on this head to Frenſbemius . 
I muſt deſire you, on your return to your lodgings, 
to peruſe that noble paſſage. 


You will probably alſo, in turning over the 
following hiſtory of Aimilianus's campaigns, find 
ſeveral other inſtances of the ſimilitude of his 
character with that of the elder Africanus; parti- 
cularly if you examine his conduct under the 
ſeveral heads of military fortitude, induſtry, and 
diſintereſtedneſs. Avi etiam exemplo, Carthogine de- 
victd nihil ſibi lucratus redit. 


Bur it was not only in foreign regions that 
Emilianus thus followed his grandfather's glorious 
footſteps : he imitated his love to bis country while 
at home. (In ſaying this Crito turned to the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen) In the breaſt of Æmi- 
lianus, it is ſaid, all conſiderations conſtantly gave 
way to the ſuperior care of the public good. 
This perhaps may be ſeen in his oppoſition to 
the attempt of his near relation, Gracchus : Pie- 
tatem coluit enim magnam in propinguis, in patrid 

| vero 


P Cum 13 ; Juventus detrecbtaret militia milianus perope 
portunam orationem habuit, Juvenis adhuc, nec niſi togatis vir- 
tutibut notus — Majores natu referebant. factum ſenioris Africant. 
Nane ab alio Scipione idem prorſus exemplum relatum, Ec. 

Frenſhemius, book xlviii. c. 14 to 18. 
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vero maximam . In all civil affairs he ſhewed the 
greateſt abilities; he ſhewed alſo conſtantly the 
moſt intrepid magnanimity, fronting all dangers, 
and meeting (as was his fate on this 2 death 
itſelf. 00 I 2 


In his private charaFer alſo he followed the 
ſame great example, both in his humility to his 
companions, and in his love and liberality to his 
brother; both in his great generoſity to his ſiſters, 
and in his goodneſs and gratitude to his parents. 


O my dear pupil, with what pleaſure have I 
ſeen tears ſtand in your eyes,- while reading theſe 
ſeveral inſtances of the domeſtic goodneſs of Aimi- 
lianus. This domeſtic goodneſs ſeemed to you, as 
J well remember, to be by far the moſt truly 
amiable and laudable part of his character. 


I REMEMBER alſo your obſervation, that 
ZEmilianus was not only ſimilar, but ſuperior to 
the 


Vid. Sommium Scipionis, c. 3. 

In relation to the civic part of the character of Enilianus, 
it may not be improper to take notice of two or three par- 
— 

y his perſuading Briſon to give place to the Caſtan law, 
he ad 25 ſhew himſelf an enemy to the popular cauſe. Vid. 
Frenſhemius, lib. lv. c. 12. 

2. Some fimiliarity is obſervable between his conduct when 
indicted by the tribune Aſellus, (vid. Frenſbemius, lib. liv. c. 32. 
and that of the elder 4fricanus, when accuſed by the Peti/ir. 

3. Scipio AEmilianus, folus omnium, nunquam petens conſulatum, 


bis adeptus t. Vid. Frenſhemius, lib, lvi, c. 24. 
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the elder Africanus in two inſtances; each of which 
contributed very much to the dignity and E 
neſs of his private life. 


1. Tur frſt of theſe, ace 
was the love of literature, For though the elder 
Scipio ſeems to have given much attention to the 
Greek writers, particularly to the author of the 
Cyropædia; and though he could juſtly pride 
himſelf in being the friend and patron of Eunius, 
yet certainly in love of learning, and of learned 
men, he was ſurpaſſed by his grandſan. 


Pax pos me, my dear noble friend, for the 
following reverie. If I am not miſtaken, I have 
been informed (how truly I know not) that this 
Caſino, or at leaſt ſome part of it, was built in 
imization of the ſmall but elegant villas of the 


antient © Nanu. 


| 2 this be true, why may we not at preſent 
indulge the imagination, that it was in ſome ſuch 
villa as this, that Æmilianus frequently enjoyed 
the converſation of Pacuvius and Terence; diſ- 
courſing with them on ſeveral of their late com- 

poſitions 


Nen fi pud adombrave al vive la leggiadria dell arcbhitectura. 
the adorna il recinto del bel cafino.. Si crede che Pirro Ligorio, 
diligentiſſimo ricercatore delle antichita, ricopiaſſe gran parte di 


eflo caſino dalli avanzi delÞ antiche fabbriche, 
oY Taj = deſeritt. del — Vaticano, p. 300. 
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poſitions from the Greek, and perhaps enquiring 
of them what Lucilius or young Attius were Pub- 
liſhing ? 


"Prnnaes in ſome ſuch portico milianus fre- 
quently walked with Polybius or Panætius; thank- 
ing Polybius for the kind inſtruction which he had 
received from him in his early youth “, and en- 
quiring of him how the great hiſtorical work, in 
which he was at preſent engaged, went on; dif- 
courſing with Panætius on ſome philoſophic ſubject, 
or recollecting ſome circumſtances which happened 
to them in their travels. For Panætius was Aimi- 
lianus's travelling companion: they had ſurveyed 
together the principal ſtates of the world, examin- 
ing the excellencies and defects of each: ts 


AvIporTul ug. T6 xa £Uv0jarny SPogwrres . 


2. Tux 


. © It * 1 that Æmilianus began his friendſhip 
with Poybius at eighteen years of age, « re- x enotcs; Ge. 
n Tus Tips TYTWY A, 

How noble was his ſpeech to Pohhbius at that time? Ange- 
un- apporepais XC Ths d ds avry, & Tins tnera ds 
E pag % vaviy Wop pe, xu nutpar, e u CUpTANTE 
rau Swlps de eur por egeis rer wry was perl ef- 
co ονe Je yap alder tuts e KI rug elxlas 


aG; era xa Twr apoyoray 
Excerpta ex Pohbio de Virtutibus, edit. Amſtel. p. 1457. 


+ Vid. Plutarchum, edit. land, vol. il. p. 777. 
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- 2, Tur ſecond article of happineſs, in which 


ZEmilianus ſeemed to you, my dear pupil, much -— 
ſuperior to his grandfather, was friendſhip. It is 
true, that the elder Scipio could alſo boaſt of a 


Lelius for his friend; for there were two- Lelii 
and two Africani : but the friendly conneCtion of 
the latter pair is far more celebrated. Ex omnibus 


c 

p feculis vix tria aut quatuor nominantur amicorum 0 

t paria, in eo genere, in quo nota eſt horum amicitia. q 

bi | \ 

| TULLY's treatiſe de Amicitid, was, I remember, t 

| the laſt book which you three read together before 
; you came abroad ; a proper concluſion of all your 

4 united ſtudies at college, In that treatiſe how \ 

amiably deſcribed is the friendſhip of Lelius and 2 

1 Y milianus ? | } 


. May ſuch always be your happineſs in each 
other ! May ſuch cordial friendſhip continue to be 3 
hereditary in your families! and may you ſee in r 
your old age your children and your grand-chil- : 
dren bleſſed with the continuance and (if poſſible) N 
r 


the increaſe of this mutual affection. 
| | As 
| 1 


n hac (inquit Lelius) mihi de republics conſenſus, in bac 
rerum fprivatarum confilium z in eadem requies plena oblectationis 
uit. Nunguam illum ne minima quidem re offendi, quod quidem 
ſenſerim; vibil audivi ex eo ipſe, quod nollem. Ina domus erat, 
idem victus, iſque communis : neque ſolum militia, ſed etiam pere- 
grinationes ruſiicationeſque communes. Nam quid 25 de fludiit 
dicam cognoſcendi ſemper aliquid aut diſcendi; in quibus, remoti ab 

| eculis populi, omne otigſum tempus contrivimus I 


Cicere de Amicitia in fine. 
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As for yourſelves, J am ſure you are all poſſeſſed 
of the beſt qualification for the happineſs of friend- 
ſhip. With the ſincereſt 3 Joy let me add, that it in 


GOODNESS, 


In the conduct of your own lives, in the edu- 
cation of your children, I am ſure you will neither 
of you ever forget, that friendſhip and learning 
are two of the greateſt ornaments of virtue. You 
will remember alſo, that neither true learning, nor 
true friendſhip, can ever even /ub/iſt without her. 


Bur the morning is far ſpent; if you pleaſe we 
will take a turn in this grove, and then walk up 
again to the Belvedere quadrangle in our de 
dome. 


I nor, my dear fellow-ſtudents, you will with 
your uſual kindneſs, pardon all the faults in this 
my very ſhort and imperfect ſketch of Æmilianus's 
character. I have the more reaſon to make this 
excuſe, as his character is (according to the gene- 
rally received opinion) full of the higheſt excel - 
lence; full of the beauty and majeſty of virtue; 
and, as it were, the Belvedere Apollo of the Roman 
hiſtory. 


A MosT ſplendid panegyrick on his memory 
might be compiled, from the accumulated autho- 
rities 
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ities and teſtimonies, not only of Salluſt and 


Paterculus, but alſo of (thoſe mY on names) 


Bur I muſt own my fears; that thoſe encomiums 
are, at leaſt in ſome reſpects, exaggerated. Tully 
in particular ſeems to have ——. carried much too 
far by his partial love and admiration of this his 


n 


Bur it does * in the leaſt become perſons of 
my ignorance and weakneſs of judgment to . 
was to criticiſe: that illuſtrious writer. 


2 oa it is on al hands agreed, that 
LEmilianus certainly was poſſeſſed of many very 
eminent virtues. Let us duly ſtudy and imitate 
theſe. 1 


n «„ * 


Tux company now deſcended through the long 
paſſage of the Conclave into the great Vatican 


piazza; where they found their coach waiting for 


them: perhaps near the ſpot where Æmilianus's 
pyramid ſtood. 


In their way home, as they paſſed over Ponte 


St. Angelo, the eldeſt of the young gentlemen 


looked 
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looked out of the coach window on the right, and 
viewing the ruins of the adjoining Pons Triumpba- 
lis, he ſighed, and thus addreſſed himſelf to Crita, 
who ſat oppoſite to him. 


I covip not help obſerving, dear fir, that in 
your lecture on Scipio Æmilianus, as on one ſide 
you were cautious of reciting the extravagant 
panegyricks which are heaped on his memory by 
ſome of the antients; ſo, on the other, you were 
totally ſilent as to the objections made to his 
character (how truly I do not pretend to ey 
by ſome modern writers, 


Ix EE the general kind intent of your preſent 
courle of lectures, ſeems to make it highly proper 
to conſider theſe Roman heroes, as far as truth 
will allow, in the moſt amiable light; to be ſilent 
as to their ſuppoſed defects; and to do as full 
juſtice as may be to all their real virtues. Such 
was the conduct of your beloved, the very learned 
and moſt amiable Mr. Rollin, whoſe writings have 
been highly beneficial to the youth of Chriſtendom; 
and who has for that noble purpoſe wiſely deſcribed 
this, and the other famous virtuous characters of 
antient times, always in the moſt candid and 
favourable manner. Yet ſurely Scipio Aimilianus 
had not the happineſs of being in all parts of his 
life equally glorious. 


UnHayeer 
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' Unnayey Numantia !—Perhaps it was over 


this (now ruined) Ponte 7. rionfale, that Scipio 
paſſed in triumph on that far from glorious occa- 


ſion. How much more honourable would it have 


been for him, if he had trod in the generous 
footſteps of your juſtly admired Naſca; if he 
had endeavoured to fave that brave nation; , ipſe 
vir fortiſſimus, viros 9 indolis, laudiſque con- 


fervaſſet ? 


'Þ the Roman government then had been gene- 
rous enough to bear any reverence to bravery and 
merit in an enemy; if they had preſerved any 
memory of their own antient character; (the 
greatneſs of which was founded in juſtice and 
mercy) if they had retained any regard to ſolemn 
treaties, or even to common honeſty and gratitude; 
if any of theſe conſiderations had continued its 
due influence on their minds, certainly non Delenda 


eſet Numantia. 


on our ſetting out from England, you may 
remember, we had ſome thoughts of taking our 
route hither, not by France or Germany, (both of 
which paſſages to [taly ſeemed to be ſhut up by 
the war) but by Liſbon or Porto, through Spain 


to Barcelona, where we intended to reimbark far 


Leghorn, 


Is 


* 


: +. »» =» 
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In the Portugueſe part of that journey, I flat- 
tered myſelf (I had then been juſt reading the 
ſecond part of Mr. Hoote's Roman hiſtory) that 
perhaps I might have the pleaſure of paſling by 
the place of the tomb of Y:riatus. In travelling 
through Old Caſtile, I certainly intended (though 
it had been an hundred miles out of the 
road) to have vilited the ſpot where Numantia 


ftood'®. 


Ir would have encreaſed my rapture on that 
occaſion, if 1 could have carried with me thither 
any ſenſible Spaniſh book, deſcriptive of the antient 
ſtate of the place, and ſpeaking of the heroiſm 
of its antient inhabitants with due patriotic. ar- 


dour. 


CERTAIN LY on that ſpot I ought to have 
thought of the heroes of Spain alone. In all the 
Roman armies, which were engaged in the long 
and heavy war of Numantia, ſcarce any perſon, 
of the ſuperior officers at leaſt, ſeems to have de- 
ſerved that name. If any, it was Mancinus. ' His 
voluntary dedition of himſelf (I think that is the 
Latin word) was far more truly glorious, than the 
triumph of Scipio. 


. I i Tua 


* Numantia was ſituate ſome few miles diſtant from the city 
of Soria in Old Caftile, Didtianaire Hiſtarigue. 
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Taz Numantine campaign, replied Crito, ſeems 
indeed to be that part of Scipio's hiſtory which is | 
moſt barren of true praiſe. But barren as it is, | 
ſome uſeful things may be gathered from it. 


— 2 —ů — 
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Ir we turn our eyes to the Roman camp, we 
ſhallg find Scipio buſy in introducing a very laud- 
able reformation in that degenerate and corrupted 

army. We ſhall find him by the ſtrictneſs of his 
diſcipline, and by the force of his own example, 
extirpating many vices there ; firſt intemperance, 
(that general root of evil) then ſloth, then fear. 
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Txzsz things certainly deſerve our attention 
and veneration; though the hiſtory of the Numan- 
tine war in general (J ſpeak this in relation to the 7 
conduct of the Roman government) is very ſhocking 
and infernal. Its horrid guilt is one of the blackeſt 


ſtains of the Roman annals. 2 
| K 
Ver let us candidly remember, that Scipio moſt ti 
unwillingly accepted the conſulſhip and conſe- P 
quential command in the latter end of that war. al 
Happy would it have been for him, if in his 
ſenatorial capacity he had exerted all his influence 
to prevent it; if he had, though with great diffi- pt 
culty, prevailed on the proud Roman government 5 


to confirm Mancinus's treaty, 


| | Bur 
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Bur, though he could not have prevailed in 
that act of juſtice, yet, ſurely, ſurely (for let me 
not pretend to palliate) he ought never to have 
made himſelf an inſtrument of the wickedneſs 
of the government, He ought to have ſaved 
Numantia, as his father ought to have ſaved 
Epirus. | 4 


NUMANTIA and Carthage were indeed the 
principal conſiderations, that checked me from 
tranſcribing the exceſſive panegyricks, with which 
the antient writers have loaded (perhaps more than 
honoured) the memory of Æmilianus. But theſe 
conſiderations, weighty as they are, ought not to 
hinder us from paying due reſpect to whatever was 
truly laudable in his character. 


Wr are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, at length 
arrived at the period of the ſecond part of our 
Roman ſtudies. In theſe laſt five days converſa- 
tions, we have ran through the times to which 
Polybius limited his hiſtory, beginning at the firſt, 
and ending at the laſt Punic war. 


Tux third part of our Roman ſtudies will com- 
prehend about the ſame ſpace of time, with the 


 Euguaue of Appian. 
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Bur before we begin it, I muſt beg to be al - 


lowed a week for the diſpoſing and correcting my 


papers. Tou cannot, in the mean while, fail to 


find ſome other employment of your time, much 


more amuſing, and Py alſo much more in- 
ſtructive. 


EE 


_—_— 
* 


MVS E VM 


| | RITANNICVMI 


| END of Book the Second. 
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CHAPTER: I. 
ELEVENTH Day's ConveERSATION. 


NEIN HE writs for the election of the preſent 
10 T parliament, which is the twelfth of Great 
WEL Britain, were iſſued in the ſummer 1761. 

Near twenty young gentlemen, who have 
now ſeats in the houſe of Commons, were then at 
Rome; or in ſome neighbouring parts of 7taly. 
Moſt of them were on this occaſion called home: 
but the ſet of friends, whoſe converſations are now 
relating, was not diſturbed by this avocation. The 
eldeſt of theſe youths had his ſeat already ſecured ; 
and the reſt of the company were heartily glad that 
they were far diſtant from the ſtrife, quarrels, and 
many other diſagreeable circumſtances, which fre- 
quently attend country-elections. 


Vor. * R k Treg 
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Tu gentlemen, who were now leaving Rome, 
paſſed their laſt evening together at the lodgings 
of the eldeſt of theſe three friends. At ſupper, 
the converſation turned on parliamentary, affairs, 
and continued on the ſame topic with much earneſt- 


_ neſs till midnight; when (according to the Halian 


cuſtom of travelling) the poſt-chaiſes came to the 
door. About half an hour afterwards (which 
time was paſſed in many kind and friendly wiſhes, 
on each ſide, on taking leave) the travellers ſet out 
for Viterbo in their way to London, and the other gen- 
tlemen retired to their ſeveral lodgings to bed. 


— cy jv ct 
EuSov Tawuyu pmanxio (I pune uπ. 


Bur ſuch was not the caſe of him, who had en- 
tertained the company this evening. Being accu- 
ſtomed to great moderation in his diet, and being 
never without employment, he (like Crito, and his 
twoother companions) uſually allowed only ſome few 
hours of the four and twenty for ſleep : But to- 
night, after his firſt flumber, he roſe. again; and 
fitting down alone, ſpent all the reſt of the 
night in his ſtudies : the time of his ſerving the 
public in a ſenatorial capacity now approaching ; 
and the converſation of the preceding evening 
having filled his mind with much folicitude, and 


care how to render higgſelf worthy of that ſtation. 
Bie; | 
| He 


* 


MVSEVM 
BRITANNICVM 
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He was the leſs inclined to ſleep to-night, as 
the weather was remarkably tempeſtuous : a moſt 
violent ſtorm of wind riſing about two or three 
hours after midnight, the noiſe and roar of which 
was much encreaſed by the loud claps of thunder 
which accompanied it. 


Bur even ſuch a hurricane as this did not much 
interrupt his attention. It had broke his ſlumbers 
indeed, but was not able to check or confuſe his 
train of thinking. For as his political ſtudies were 
not of a ſuperficial or ſhallow kind, but, on the 
contrary, ſuch as required much ſtrength of judg- 
ment, and labour of reaſoning, his mind was con- 
ſequently, during this application, neceſſarily ren- 
dered almoſt as inſenſible to outward objects, as 
the mind of a philoſopher is, while following a 
long proceſs of calculation or mathematical de- 
monſtrations. By breakfaſt-time however he grew 
ſatiated with ſtudy ; and was much pleaſed to ſee 
his noble friend with Crito and his pupil enter the 
room to drink their chocolate with him. 


Wrar a dreadful night, ſaid Crito's pupil, has 
this been for the ſervants who are attending our 
friends to Viterbo? But they have good maſters, 
who will take care of their health, and amply 
repay all their fatigues. We ought to be glad, for 
their ſakes, that the ſtorm has! not been attended 
with any rain. 
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Tur ſtorm ſeems to be abating, replied the 
young nobleman: but the wind is {till ſo high, that 
I am afraid we cannot deſire your good tutor to 
reſume his courſe of lectures this morning. Viſit- 
ing antique ruins in ſuch rough weather is not 
pleaſant, nor perhaps ſafe. Many of thoſe ſhattered 
buildings are daily nodding to their fall, I ſhould 
not be ſurprized to hear that this morning's tem- 
peſt had carried away the remains of the roof of 
the temple of Minerva Medica, or brought down 
the eaſtern end of the Coloſſeum. 


I Bop, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
the afternoon will be calm enough for the purpoſe ; 
for I muſt own myſelf very deſirous to attend to 
your next lecture, (in ſaying this he turned to 
Crito) as you have now brought us to that period 
in the Roman hiſtory, that moſt remarkable period, 
and as it were grand climacteric of its political 
conſtitution, when the Gracchi— But let not me 
impertinently pretend to talk on a ſubject on which 
I ought much rather to be liſtening to your in- 


ſtructions. 


DEA ſir, replied Crito, had we not better totally 
lay aſide all thoughts of ſtudy for to-day. Your 
ſervants, who are gratefully .anxious for every 
thing that regards your health, tell me that you 
have been ſtudying almoſt the whole night. This 
application is by far too much. Let me perſuade 

you 
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you to give the remainder of this day to quiet or 
amuſement. | 


CHocoLaTE being now brought into the room, 
the company ſat down to breakfaſt; during which 
the maſter of the houſe could not forbear turning 
the converſation on the great works of public 
utility, which might be expected from the next 
parliament, 


Taz frft work, ſaid Crito's pupil, in which my 
tutor hopes you will be engaged in your firſ# ſeſ- 
fions is the ſettlement of a general peace ; a peace, 
the benefits of which will be felt round this ce 
world. 


Tux Weſt-Indies and North- America, Europe 
and Aſia, even to its moſt eaſtern iſlands, (in ſay- 
ing this he turned round a terreſtrial globe, which 
ſtood by him in the window) are all afflicted by 
this war. The angel of the ſun, Milton's Uriel, 
muſt continually be viewing ſome part of the ha- 
vock and miſery occaſioned by it. How earneſtly 
muſt he deſire to be freed from ſuch an hateful 


object ? 
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As ſoon as the ſalutary work of a general peace 
is compleated, ſaid the young nobleman, addreſſing 
himſelf to the eldeſt of his young friends, perhaps 
there will be wanted a ſecond work of a fimilar 
nature. I know nothing myſelf of politics, but 
I think I have heard you obſerve, that a war with 
foreign ſtates is generally followed by inteſtine di- 
viſions in our own. If ſuch ſhould be the caſe of 
Great Britain, J hope you will have the happineſs 
and honour of contributing to our internal pacifi- 
cation alſo, 


InDEED, ſaid Crito, however ſeldom my attention 
is given to ſtate affairs, yet I could not help thinking 
of Great Britain this morning, while I was copying 
ſome lines from the beginning of Frenſbemius's 58th 
Book. Hactenus egregiam Romane rei formam, 
ingentium bellorum lætos ſemper exitus, raras intered 
clades, rara armorum dedecora, ſed melioribus flatim 
correfta conſiliis fatiſque enarravimus. Nunc interne 
ſeditiones ortæ d Graccho graves atque plenæ diſcri- 
giinis, The firſt part of this paragraph I thought 
to be not ill correſponding to the ſtate of the 
preſent war: may the latter part of it not be alike 
applicable to any enſuing tranſactions in parlia- 
ment. 


InTESTINE diviſions, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, are, I believe, very irkſome 
kinds of buſineſs to members both of the 


upper 
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upper and lower houſe. But if we conſider ſuch 
diſſentions, as to their bad effects without doors, 
we ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaftion to find them 
not ſo diſmal as the miſery, rage, and horror of 
war. May our firſt ſeſſions be ſuch as your pupil 
kindly wiſhes it ; and if the two or three following 
ſeſſions ſhould happen to be too much taken up 


with party-ſtruggles, yet we may comfort ourſelves 


with the reflection, that theſe ſtruggles are gene- 
rally guiltleſs of blood, and (if government is 


properly patient and prudent) likely to abate ſoon 


and vaniſh away. In the mean time works of 
great public utility may be planned and prepared, 
lo as to be ready to be brought on the carpet 
during the two or three laſt ſeſſions, if not ſooner. 
But let us not talk any longer of politics. If 
we are to give this morning to amuſement, in what 
manner ſhall you chuſe to pals it? 


Tux converſation now went off to other ſubjects. 
After ſome time the company roſe, and ſeparated, 


Crito walked to the Vatican library, on the buſi- 


neſs of the Greek manuſcript; and the three young 
gentlemen dreſſed, and made a morning-viſit to 


lome of the Roman nobility with whom they were 


acquainted. 85 
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* * * 


Taz company dined together to-day as uſual. 
While at table, the young nobleman happening to 
expreſs a deſire of examining part of the architecture 
of Porta Pia, his friends readily agreed to attend 
him thither, as ſoon as his ſervants could have 
finiſhed their dinner, and his coachman harneſſed 
the horſes. 


PORTA Pia is one of the gates of Rome; the 
inner part of which was built from a deſign of 
Michael Angelo, but was never compleated. It 


ſtands near the ha of the antient Porta Nomen- 


Fang. 


AFTER the young nobleman had ſatisfied his 


curioſity at that place, Crito's pupil propoſed tak- 
ing a ſhort airing from thence into the adjoining 


Campagna. 


ABovuT two miles diſtant from the Porta Pia, 
the river Anio paſſes under a bridge called Ponte 
alla Mentana; a corruption of the words Pons Ne- 


Mmentanus. 


FronTING the further end of this bridge is a 
round hillock, very famous in hiſtory. Ir is the 


Mons ſacer. 
Ar 
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Ar this place the coach arrived about three and 
twenty o'clock. The gentlemen alighted at the 
foot of the bridge, and clambering up the hillock, 
fat down on the graſs. 


Tux ſurveyed with pleaſure the Jandſkip before 
them, over which there was then a moſt pleaſing 
calmneſs and tranquility ſpread. For the ſtorm 
was quite ſubſided. Not even a breeze was now 
ſtirring. The fields and meadows were all in the 
deepeſt ſtillneſs, except only when the ſilence was 
interrupted by the lowings of ſome of the white 
oxen, which were feeding on the banks of the 
river. The river itſelf was ſmooth as glaſs, gliding, 
according to its antient deſcription, 


Ad genitorem Anio labens fine murmure Tibrim. 


Tux ſerenity and tranquility of this evening, 
ſaid Crito's pupil, what a beauty does it add to this 
proſpect? This proſpect at another time would not 
perhaps appear beautiful in any remarkable degree; 
but in this pleaſant hour does it not recall to your 
memory the idea of thoſe charming meadows, which 
we ſaw ſome months paſt, near the ſources and 
antient temple of Clitumnus ? This landſkip ſeems 
alſo, at leaſt in regard of its preſent ſtillneſs, 
to reſemble in ſome degree that quiet and peace- 
able ſcene of the rural retreats of the nymph 
Egeria, which you, my noble friend, admired this 

morning 
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morning in the Colonna gallery, deſcribed by the 
pencil of Claude Lorrain. 05 


My dear pupil, ſaid Crito, tranquility and peace | 


have on every thing the ſame bleſſed effect; on 
the face of nature both by ſea and land; on the 
human countenance and mind; on all the ſcenes 
of domeſtic life; on all public affalrs. 


May we not conſider, dear fir, (in ſaying this 


he turned to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 
the preſent delightful calm, which has ſucceeded 
ſo rough a ſtorm, as a kind of emblem of thay 
public tranquility and concord, which, after much 
civil diſſentions, your Menenius Agrippa, the PE ACE- 
MAKER, was ſo happy as to negotiate and ſettle 
on this very ſpot of this truly ſacred mount. 


MENENTIUS's ſpeech on that occaſion ſeems 
totally different from the orations, with which the 
Roman hiſtory 1s in other parts adorned. Its ſtile 
is ſurpriſingly oriental. How to account for this, 
I cannot tell.— But let us not think of the ſpeech, 
(which, of whatever kind it was, ſeems well adapted 
to the time and audience) let us fix our attention 


on its bleſſed deſign and effect. 


Max it be your glory, my dear patriotic friend, 
in the progreſs of your parliamentary life, to imi- 


| tate 
See book i. page 70. 
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tate ſuch an example of true ſenatorial wiſdom: I 
mean, if you ſhould live to ſee ſuch unhappy 
times. According to the kind wiſhes which your 
two worthy friends breathed from their hearts this 
morning, may you be always the ready inſtrument 
of providence for healing party-diviſions, and for 


preſerving the internal harmony, as well as external 
peace of your country, 


IT is a maxim commonly received, that ſome 
diviſions are neceſſary to ſupport freedom. If this 
maxim be true, which I muſt own I very much 
doubt, parties mult exiſt in Britain as in all coun- 
tries of liberty; yet, however this may be, it is 
ſurely one of the nobleſt cares of political wiſdom 


to prevent ſuch diſſentions from ever becoming 
exceſſive. 


Bur let me not be ſo ſoolidi as to pretend to 
talk as a politician, The profeſſion, of which 1 
am moſt unworthy, demands another ſtile, As 
Chriſtians, it is our daily duty to take all oppor- 
tunities of abating the rancour of faction; to la- 
bour for peace, according to our power; at leaſt 
to preſerve unabated in our on breaſts the ſpirit 
of univerſal charity. 


Ir may be very conducive to this laſt good pur- 
poſe, if we take care duly to reverence and love 
the good men of all parties. 
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Is the laſt article of this your kind advice, re- 


plied the worthy young man, I have been already 


inſtructed in ſome meaſure by your pupil. When 


we ſtudied the Eugliſb hiſtory together at home, it 


was always the object of his generous and impartial 
mind to conſider the great characters of every 
party, and to examine not ſo much the imperfec- 
tions as the ſeveral virtues in each. When with 
due reverence I opened the ſplendid pages of the 


life of Hamden, he liftened to me with great can- 


dour; but immediately afterwards deſired me to 


turn to Lord Falkland's amiable character in Cla- 
rendon. Laſt week too, when we received the 


parcel of new pamphlets from London, he ſhewed 
me with particular pleaſure both thoſe characters 
as they appear together in the firſt pages of the 
lately publiſhed Dialogues of the dead. 


Bur why do we ſuſpend our Roman ſtudies ? 


With the ſame generous and impartial ſpirit let us 
conſider the antient hiſtory of Rome. Some few 
days paſt we endeavoured to pay due honours to 
the memory of Scipio Africanus Minor; this even- 
ing, ſeated as we are at preſent on this hill of con- 
cord, let us with due reſpect recollect the character 
of the Gracchi. 


I am always at your command, replied Crito, 
but if you have really no objection to employ half 
an hour at preſent in the conſideration of thoſe 

characters, 


ſen 
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characters, had not we better walk down to the 
other ſide of this hillock, more out of ſight of the 
travellers on that road? 


In how pleaſing a manner, ſaid Crito's pupil to 
the company, as they were walking down the hil- 
lock, does Virgil repreſent the Gracchi in the Ely- 
fan fields, cloſely accompanying the great ſhades 
of the Scipios and the Catos ? 


Quis te magne Cato, tacitum, aut te Coſſe relinquat ? 
Quis Gracchi genus, aut geminos duo fulmina belli 
Scipiadas ? 


Ir I remember right, Yoltaire, in his Henriade, 
(part of which we read together with great pleaſure 
one afternoon in the park of Vincennes, near Paris) 
in his deſcription of Ely/um, joins together all the 
heroes of his nation in the ſame manner. 


Les plus grands ennemis, les plus fiers adverſaires, 
Reunis dans ces lieux, ne ſont plus que des freres *. 


You may recolle& in the Englih hiſtory, an- 
ſwered Crito, a thought of the ſame kind, but 
much more exalted. I mean part of that ſpeech 
of Sir Thomas More, with which, on receiving 
ſentence of death, he bade farewell to the lords 

who 


* Henriade, livre vii. ver. 250. 
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who had condemned him“. But let us ſit down 
in this retired place, and confine ourſelves to our 
claſſic ſtudies. : x | 


In what manner, dear fir, continued Crito, (after 
ſome ſhort pauſe, addrefling himſelf to the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen) ſhall I endeavour to ſpeak 
on the hiſtory of the Gracchi ? This ſubject is in 
ſome of its parts ſo deeply political, as to ſeem by 
no means a proper topic for a clergyman : on thoſe 
. parts I muſt therefore be ſilent. In diſcourſing even 
bY on its other circumſtances, I am apprehenſive that 
{| I ſhall fall into a tile unſuitable to me; for I muſt 
own, that in drawing up this paper I have more 
frequently conſidered what yeur thoughts would 
probably be on the ſubject, than what ought to 
be my own ; if indeed I ought to have any at all 
+I on ſuch a topic. 


PERHaps the moſt agreeable method which you 
can take for conſidering the characters of the 
Gracchi, will be to turn your thoughts to their fa- 
vourite object, the houſe of Commons; and to 


* . 
* * 
— 
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pleaſe yourſelf with imagining ſome of your young 5 

| friends (who are now on the road to Viterbo) to be «1 
[ | making 

| y 
| * Cir Thomas More at that time expreſſed his hopes, that ho 
| ſhould meet them all, and be made happy with them for ever, in 

| thoſe bleſſed manſions of perpetual peace and joy, where St. & 

Paul and St. Stephen, though in this world one was tue perſecutot J 


of the other, even unto death, are now joined together in love 
and iriendil.jp to all eternity, 
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making their firſt entrance into that aſſembly, 
with the ſame qualifications and the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, with which theſe young Romans firſt entered 
the comitia and ſenate. 


IT is difficult indeed to conceive any young 
patriots beginning their legiſlative labours with 
greater or nobler hopes. 


GRACCHTI. 


HE Gracchi were deſcended from ſome of the 
moſt illuſtrious families in their country ; 

they were grandſons of Scipio Africanus Major, and 
ſons of that Gracchus, who, though at the very 
head of the Roman ſtate, was far more ennobled 
by his virtues, than by any of his high offices and 


public honours, 


Tux Gracchi bore a mrong fraternal reſem- 
blance to each other, in their private life, as well 
as in their military and political actions. Let 
me obſerve however, that in all theſe reſpects, the 
elder is eſteemed to have been ſuperior to the 
younger. | 


TIBERIUS GRACC HUS was naturally en- 
dowed with a great genius, and an excellent heart. 
Theſe two ineſtimable qualifications were improved 


and 
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and increaſed by an education which 1s celebrated 
in hiſtory as remarkably good. 


In his private character he was remarkable for 
early virtue; particularly for the virtues of tempe- 
rance, bravery, liberality, and greatneſs of mind. It 
is ſaid, that, tho?” at that time the young nobility 
of his country were in general perſons of good 
and high characters, yet Tiberius Gracchus ſhewed 


a genius for true virtue far beyond all others of 


his time of life. 


As to a military character, (which profeſſion 
always made a conſiderable part of the life of the 
young Roman nobility, as at preſent of the Frencb) 
he was in this alſo very eminent. He had the 
happineſs to ſerve in Afric under his brother: in- 
law Scipio Africanus Minor. He took that oppor- 
tunity of diligently ſtudying the noble example of 
his gloricus commander ; and by this ſtudy was 
excited to an ardent emulation of his virtues, and 
imitation of his actions. By theſe means he in a 
ſhort time excelled all the other young officers, as 
much in. the regularity of his behaviour, as in 
the heroic degree of his courage. In the ſtorming 


of Carthage, Tiberius Gracchus was the firſt who 


ſcaled the walls. 


DuRzING his following campaigns in Spain 
he continued ſtill in the ſame high reputation 
both 
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both for valour and wiſdom : and this his high 
character was ftill more exalted by the par- 
ticular reſpect and veneration which he ſhewed to 
his commander Mancinus; though the moſt un- 
fortunate perhaps of all the Roman generals. Let 
me venture to obſerve however, that it would 
have been a conſiderable addition to the glory of 
Gracchus's military hiſtory, if he had imitated the 
noble behaviour of Mancinus, in voluntarily ſurren- 
dering himſelf to the Numantines. Mancinus and 
Tiberius Gracchus might then have been regarded 
as a pair of heroes worthy to be paralleled with 
the antient Poſthumii * and Veturii. 


Bur the parts of his character, which certainly 
will draw your attention in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
are the qualifications with which he was emi- 
nently adorned for the profeſſion of legiſlature : that 
exalted profeſſion, which was the glory of the 
Roman, as at preſent of the Engliſb gentry. 


1. Eloquence, 2. Integrity. 3. Political Wiſdom, 


IT ſeems univerſally agreed, that Tiberius Grac- 
chus was moſt eminently endowed with theſe noble 
qualifications when he firſt entered on his legiſla- 
tive life. Vitd innocentiſſimus, ingenio florentiſſimus, 
propaſito ſandtiſſimus; tantis denique adornatus vir- 
zutibus, quantas perfetta & naturd & induſtrid mor- 

Vol. I. L1 talis 
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talis conditio recipit. If theſe expreſſions of Velleius 


Paterculus ſeem too much in the ſtile of an extra- 
vagant panegyrick, let us recollect the teſtimony 


Which Tully, though of the oppoſite _y to 


Gracchus, bears in his favour. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, ud vir gravi- 
tate? qud eloquentid ? qud dignitate? nibil ut a 
patris avique preſtabili virtute deflexiſſet, preter- 
quam quod a ſenatu deſciverat *. 


1. ON his oratorical qualifications it will be 


needleſs for me to pretend to enlarge : as I am very 
ſure, that you, dear fir, remember much better 
than myſelf the very high degree of admiration, 
with which all the antient writers ſpeak of the elo- 
quence of both theſe illuſtrious brothers ; and the 
particular deſcription of each, which Tully fre- 
quently gives in ſeveral parts of his rhetorical 
works. 


2. Bur if in the aſſemblies of the Roman 
legiſlature, the Gracchi could by ſuch eloquence 
ſo richly diſplay the talents of their great minds; 
their good hearts alſo (particularly that of the 
elder) diſcloſed there a treaſure far more noble. 


How exemplary was their «prightneſs, their con- 


tempt of riches, their fortitude and activity in pro- 
moting 


Orat. de Haruſp. 
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moting whatever they thought uſeful, juſt, or 
honourable for their country? Permit me on this 
occaſion to join my wiſhes to thoſe of my good 
pupil, that two perſons of this company may in 
the auguſt aſſemblies of the Eritiſb legiſlature, 
appear in ſome reſpects like theſe patriot Roman 
brothers; free indeed from their defects, but 
ſhining in all their abilities and real virtues. 


3. LeT me haſten to their third qualification, 
I mean, political wiſdom. I am indeed by no 
means a proper judge of this in general: yer 
there is one part of it which is intelligible to 
perſons of the meaneſt capacities, and deſerves 


great commendation from perſons of all profeſ- 
ſions, | 


IN multitudine populi dignitas regis, & in pauci- 
tate plebis ignominia principis *. The principal 
object of Tiberius's politics was population: If his 
plan had been executed, he would have been (as 


Appian ſays) urirns H mokias, uh wr yes, ame 
- PavTav Got & Iran tov. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the' 
young gentlemen, that great deſign of Tiberius 
Gracchus is ſaid to have firſt riſeg in his mind, 
when he was on a journey through ſome parts of 


Italy, and was an eye-witneſs of the deſolation of 
1 0 


* Prov. 14. 
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the country, Our friends who are now on the 

road to Viterbo, have had the ſame diſmal ſpectacle 
all this day. May they long remember it! — 
May the ſad idea of a depopulated country dwell 
on their minds, when ſeated in parliament! May 
it lead them to a ſyſtem of politics productive of 
the oppoſite bleſſings But let me not interrupt 
you. I am by no means capable to talk on this 
ſubject, nor indeed on any other political queſtion. 
The firſt years of my parliamentary life will, I 
hope, be paſſed by me in as deep a ſilence, as the 
novitiate of a Pythagorean or Ciſtertian. But pray 
proceed. 


WF. CY” wy ThE . Wore. 
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InDEED, dear fir, replied Crito, I know not 
how to proceed, nor what to ſay on the following 
actions of the Gracchi, The beſt judges in poli- 
tics ſeem to be divided in their opinions on this 
ſubject. However, the candid ſentiment of Plu- 
tarch, who lived a long time after the republic 
and all its parties were no more, particularly de- 
| ſerves your attention. It ſeems impartial, and 
(to me at leaſt) ſatisfactory. He is of opinion, 
that however Juſt, great, and glorious, the poli- fr 
tical deſigns of the Gracchi were at firſt ; yet by dy 
the violence of their contention on thoſe ſubjects, 

they were worked up to an heat of temper, which 

was not their uſual happy diſpoſition ; and were 

hurried into ſuch actions, into ſuch extremes of | 
government, as were really inexcuſable. N 
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Tu Is on the whole ſeems to have been the truth 
of the caſe : and with this reflection of Plutarch 


may we very properly conclude our preſent con- 


verſation on this ſubject. Yet whatever were the 
defects of the Gracchi, let us not forget their great 
virtues ; nor cloſe our ſtudy of their hiſtory with- 
out expreſſing ſome due concern at the unhappy 
cataſtrophe of all their labours. 


PERMIT me to plan out your ſtudy for to- 
morrow morning. If you pleaſe, we will firſt go 
to the Capitol; and, in ſome of the retired apart- 
ments over the porticos, read Fren/hemins's or 
Plutarch's deſcription of the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus. You have already peruſed the hiſtory 
of ſome of his father's good actions in that ſame 


place *, 


From thence we will proceed to the Aventine 
hill : on your approach to it your heart will beat 


with rapture in the recollection, that the femple of 


Liberty + (which was built, if I am not miſtaken, 
by the father of the Gracchi) ſtood on that mount. 
We will go into the Priorato garden there, and 
from thence look down on the remains of the 


Sublician bridge. Perhaps alſo our noble young 
LI 3 friend 


* See book ii. p. 312. 


+ In relation to this celebrated temple of Liberty, ſee Lian. 
lib. 24. c. 16. at the beginning of the paragraph. See alſo 
Abate Venuti's diſſertation de Dead Libertate. 


133. 
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friend may be inclined to take a ſketch of the 
proſpect of the riſing grounds on the other ſide 
of the Tiber. We will afterwards retire to one 
of the arbours in that garden, and read Plutarch's 
moving deſcription of the death of Caius. : 


WII I not a tear or two drop on the page? 


PRMuIT me to read to you at preſent one of 
my ſhort memorandum papers, It contains a 
paragraph of Frenſbemius; the poetic imagery 
in the concluſion of which gave my pupil much 
pleaſure. 


Gracchorum elogium. Hunc curſum exitumque 
vitæ nobile par fratrum habuit : quaſi, quibus na- 
tura & educatio ingenium & alia præclara ſimiliter 
contulerant, eos etiam germanis, ut ita dicam, caſibus 
fatorum induſtria damnaviſſet. Uterque infignis 
animo, & par cuilibet ducum futurus ; tum abſti- 
nentia & facundid inter præcipuos fuit : uterque 
amore reipublice, quam oppreſsa plebe ingenuũ ſen- 
im robore virorum ſubducto labefadtari per avari- 
tiam principum ſenſerant arduum opus, & ad extre- 
mum infelix moliti, quorum conſulere commodis 
ſtuduerant eorum metu proditi, haudquaquam dignam 
ſanctiſſimi propoſiti mercedem retulerunt. Paſted 
tamen, ut vera rerum pretia mortales ſerò intelligunt, 
revixit ipſorum in mentibus- civium amor, ut & 
effigies haverent in propatulo, & frimitias ſruttuum 

locis, 
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locis, ubi interfecti illi fuerant, - 1ibarent : quibuſ- 
dam etiam quotidiana ibi ſacra facientibus, adoran+ 
tibuſque quaſi ad pulvinaria Deorum *, 


CRITO now folded up again his paper ; and 
after ſome ſhort pauſe, Pardon me, ſaid he, my 
my dear patriotic friend: but ſurely internal diſ- 
ſentions in a ſtate are evils much more formidable 
than what you ſeemed to think this morning. 


IT is true, that party-ſtruggles in parliament 
have not of late terminated in civil wars. But 
this has not always been the caſe; witneſs the 
fields of Newbury and Chalgrave, where Lord Falk- 
land and your Hampden expired. You viſited both 
thoſe fields in an excurſion from Oxford. Con- 
ſider what were then your thoughts. \ 


Cons1DER alſo the hiſtory of Rome. Its party- 
ſtruggles were indeed guiltleſs of murder, till 
theſe times of the Gracchi, But what tragic 
ſcenes then enſued ? Reflect to-morrow morning, 
while you are looking on thoſe ſpots of ground, 


which drank their blood; reflect that it was civil 


diſcord which ſhortened the lives of theſe patriots, 
and (what you will think far more dreadful) 


blackened their memories. 


EE: Tnar 


Fr enſb. lib. 61. c. 36, 
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Ta circumſtance, I muſt own, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, is particularly 
grievous. A patriot, I think, ought not for the 
ſake of his country to be too fearful of civil diſ- 
ſentions; malo periculoſam libertatem, quam- quietum 
ſervitium, as a marechal of a Poliſh diet nobly 
obſerved, A patriot ought to be till 2/5 appre- 
henſive of perſonal danger to his own life or for- 
tune in ſuch diſtractions. But calumny who can 
bear ? Calumny is perhaps the moſt bitter and 
poiſonous product of civil diſcord. Invenomed 
hints, ambiguous imputations, crimes darkly alledged, 
but void of all foundation, theſe are then the wea- 
pons of the abandoned but cunning defamer ; weapons 
far more ſharp than the ſoldier's bayonet or exe- 
cutioner's axe. 


IT has always appeared very unaccountable to 
me, ſaid Crito's pupil, that though of all the 
heroes which Rome ever produced, none was more 
generous and humane than Caius Gracchus ; of all 
the Roman matrons none more reſpectable than his 
mother Cornelia; yet in thoſe factious times Cor- 
nelia was defamed, as having been concerned in 
the murder of her illuſtrious ſon-in-law, and it 
was hinted, that Caius perhaps was one of her 
accomplices. Such perhaps is often the diabolic 
language of faction. But I forget that I am in- 
terrupting my tutor's lecture. 


I was 
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I was going, replied Criio, to deſire you to 
reflect on the public miſery of thoſe and the 
following times. For, after all, the cauſe of 
the public demands our compaſſion much more 
ſtrongly than the death or defamation of two or 
three great men. With Tiberius Gracchus were 
murdered three hundred Roman citizens : with 
Caius ten times that number. In ſome few years 
afterwards began the ſlaughters of the furious 
Marius, and the ſtill more inhuman havock and 
carnage of thoſe of Sy/l/a. No waters of the 
Teverone *, or of the Tiber, will ever be able to 
waſh away thoſe ſtains from this land. 


From the murder of Tiberius Gracchus to 
the final extinction of the common-wealth at 
the battle of A#ium was about one hundred 
years, 


How great a part of that century was filled 
with civil war ? civil war, more than once accom- 
panied with ſuch proſcriptions and maſſacres, as 
rendered its uſual ; 


Grieſly terrors, tenfold 
More dreadful and deform Þ. 


Bur 


* Tewerene is the common name at preſent of the river 
Anio: on the banks of which river this converſation is {aid to 
have happened, 


T Milton, book ls 
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Bur let us not inflict unneceſſary pain on our 
minds, by the anticipation of ſuch horrors. — 
They will be the diſmal ſubjects of our medi- 
tations during the following week. May thoſe 
meditations have their due effect on all our 
hearts! 


PR nn S . 5 n 
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CHAT. 
TwELFTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


THE Engliſh at Rome may be generally con- 

ſidered as conſiſting of two diſtinct claſſes, 
(each of which is frequently aſſiſtant to the 
other) the gentlemen travellers, and the reſident 
artiſts, 


Tux young nobleman, who has been fo fre- 
quently mentioned with honour in theſe papers, 
had during ſeveral months paſt received great 
aſſiſtance . and inſtruction in his beloved ſtudies 
from ſome of theſe artiſts. By one of them in 
particular he was attended, almoſt every afternoon, 
in examining the ſculptures and paintings in the 
Roman palaces and villas. IIe was ſitting at 
breakfaſt to-day with Crito and his two other 
friends, when this artiſt waited on him on ſome 
buſineſs relative to his profeſſion. Being deſired 
to ſit down to breakfaſt, he in the courſe of con- 
verſation took the liberty, with a kind intention, 
to mention the diſtreſs of a young brother painter 
of a very good character, who was lately arrived 
from Dublin, was in a very ill ſtate of health, and 
in very narrow circumſtances : 


Far from home, a helpleſs ſtranger. 


TRE 
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Tux young nobleman ſeemed to take no par- 
ticular notice of this affair. He talked on the 
ſubject for ſome few minutes in a very general 
manner; obſerving however that it was to the 
honour of Ireland, that it ſent more ſtudents of 
the fine arts to /taly, than either Scotland or Eng- 
land. The converſation then went off to other 


topics. 


As ſoon however as breakfaſt was over, and the 
artiſt had taken his leave, this truly noble youth 
took Crito aſide; and, as he had ſome knowledge 
of the young Jriſb ſtudent, begged the favour of 
him that he would make him a viſit that morning, 
and with all ſecrecy and politeneſs (true politeneſs, 
founded on benevolence and humility) convey to 
him ſuch a ſum, as ſhould enable him not only 
to provide proper remedies and comforts during 
his preſent illneſs ; but ſhould be ſufficient alſo to 

ſupport him afterwards at his ſtudies here at Rome 
for at leaſt a twelvemonth to come. 


Mos gladly was this commiſſion accepted by 
Crito. He immediately walked out to the young 
man's lodgings, while the reſt of the company 
went in the coach (according to their deſign men- 
tioned yeſterday evening) to the Capitoline and 
Aventine hills. 


AFTER 
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ArrER having paſſed ſome conſiderable time 
at each of thoſe places, particularly at the laſt, 
the young nobleman aſked his companions in 
what manner they would chuſe to employ the 
remainder of the morning. Crito's pupil on this 
occaſion communicated to the company an un- 
corrected paper of memorandums, which his tutor 


had put into his hands, as he was ſtepping. into 


the coach. It was a paper of notes prepared by 
Crito, for the refreſhment of his memory, in caſe 
he had the honour of attending the young gentle- 
men this morning. 


IT is perhaps needleſs to add, that the young 
gentlemen peruſed this paper with due attention, 
and employed themſelves accordingly. Its contents 
were as follows. 


% 


Memorandums for this morning. 


1. To perſuade my young friends, after they 
have fully ſatisfied their curioſity on mount Aven- 
tine, to take an airing on the neighbouring Appian 
way, as far as to the Capo di Bove. 


2. WulLE on the road thither, to contrive to 
turn the converſation on the hiſtory of the times 
ſubſequent to the deaths of the” Gracchi, To 

make 
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make ſome reflections on the pride, avarice, and 
venality of the Roman patricians and ſenators, 
by whoſe vile example almoſt the whole nation 
was corrupted. To obſerve, that it was probably 
on ſome part of this Appian road, that Fugurtha 
(on his return from Rome to Afric) ſtopt frequently 
to look back on this wretched city. To contraſt 
his ſpeech with that of Cyneas *. 

3. As we draw zigb to Capo di Bove, to turn 
the converſation to the hiſtory of the family of 
the Metelli; which family was about that time in 
its greateſt ſplendor. To obſerve, that their ſe- 
pulchres were ſomewhere on this road; as is plain 
from Tully. Egreſſus portd Capend ſepulchra Me- 
tellorum, Sc. F Some antiquaries have called 
the Capo di Bove the mauſolæum of that family; 
which ſeems a miſtake, for it was the monument 
of Cecilia Metella only: (the inſcription declares 
as much) however it is very probable that this 
monument was erected in the neighbourhood of the 
ſepulchres of her parents and anceſtors. While 
we continue near that place (if my young friends 


ſeem inclined to talk on that ſubject) to introduce 


the character of 
Q. CACI- 


* See book 1. p. 189 
+ Tuc. queſt. 1. 
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Q. CACILIUS METELLUS NUMIDICUS, 


wiſhing at the ſame time that the genius loci may 
conduct us through the long rows of ruined 
monuments (with which the Appian way is lined 
on each ſide) to that tomb, where the aſhes of this 
noble ſenator are depoſited, 


IT may perhaps be moſt proper to conſider him 
firſt in his ſenatorial character. 


ELoQuenct. Eodem tradtu temporum nituerunt 


oratores Scipio, Lælius, duo Gracchi—nec præte- 
reundus Metellus Numidicus, Sc. 


Bur it was the chief glory of this noble ſenator 
that he was inacceſſible to corruption (advorſus divi- 
| tias invidtum animum gerebat) at a time, when 
molt of the nobility and ſenate had made them- 
ſelves the meaneſt ſlaves of avarice. Some of 
them were wretched enough to glory in their 
ſhame, to pride themſelves in receiving almoſt 
publicly the wages of perfidy from the hands of 
the bloody and impious Jugurtba. Pro alieno 
ſcelere & fagitio quaſi ſud pro gloria nitebantur. 
Rempublicam enim occupavere homines ſceleratiſſimi, 
cruentis manibus, immani avaritia, nocentifſimi, & 
idem ſuperbiſſimi, quibus jides, decus, pietas, po- 


ſtremò 


Vell. Pater. lib. ii. 
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ftremo honeſta atque inboneſta omnia quaſtui 
rant. | Ge e 4 bo 


[Ox this occaſion it may not be improper to 
remind my young friends of Velleius's reflection. 
Remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublataque imperii-emuld, 
non grad ſed præcipitĩ curſu d virtute deſcitum, 
ad vitia tranſcurſum. Adeo mature 4 rectis in 
vitia, à vitiis in prava, a pravis in præcipitia per- 
venitus.] 


In the midſt of ſuch contagion did Metellus pre- 


ſerve his integrity. 


Memorandum. To hint to my young member 
of parliament the very great danger of living in 
ſuch ſociety : but to add (as I in juſtice ought) 
that the Roman ſenate in theſe times was perhaps 
a much worſe ſet of men, than whatever compoſed 
any political aſſembly in any other country or 


age. ä 


To conſider Metellus ſecondly in his military 
character. 


As Rome was Corrupted, ſo were its armies, 
particularly that in Afric. The commanders, ge- 
nerals, colonels, and captains, were bribed by the 


enemy : the ſoldiers all undiſciplined *. 
Cecilins 


* Salluf.. e. 38. 
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Cæcilius autem Metellus Cos, in Africam miſſus, 
exercitum ingenti ſeveritate & moderatione correctum 


(cum nihil in quemquam cruentum faceret) ad diſci- 
plinam Romanam reduxit *, In ed difficultate Me- 


tellum magnum & ſapientem virum fuiſſe comperior. 


Probibendo a delictis magis, quam vindicando, brevi 
exercitum confirmavit . 


He then carried on the war (that war, which 
was perhaps in general the moſt juſt and honour- 
able, in which Rome was ever engaged) with great 
diligence and activity. 


Nihil in Numidia infedlum Metello erat: quippe 
qui omnia arma, tela, equos, locos, tempora, deni- 
que naturum ipſam ceteris imperitantem induſtrid 
vicerat J. 


'SiMILAR Is the relation of Velleius Paterculus. 
Bellum Jugurthinum geſtum eſt per Metellum, nulli 
ſecundum ſæculi ſui, Bis Fugurtham acie fudit. 


Bur it was not only by his victories over the 
warlike Jugurtba, that Metellus ſignalized his cam- 
paign in Afric: he acquired much higher glory 
by continuing as inacceſſible to his bribes now in 


the field, as before when in the ſenate, | 
Vor. I. M m So 


* Futrop. lib. 4. 
+ Salluft, c. 45. 
t Salluſt, c. 76. 
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So far may we with pleaſure talk on his cha- 
racter. But alas] it was far from being complete. 


Some parts ſeem ſadly tainted with the degeneracy 


of the times. Though unbribed himſelf, yet he 
ſtrangely ſtooped to corrupt others. Metellus (with 
pain I write this) Metellus bribed Jugurtba's mini- 
ſters and generals to betray their maſter. O my dear 
fellow-ſtudents, how is the Roman character fallen 
ſince the times of the Fabricii, and Camilli ? 


BesiDxs this deep and indelible ſtain, Metel- 
lus's character does not ſeem free from other de- 
fects. He ſeems to have been too proud of his 
rank and high birth ; commune nobilitatis malum ; 
too jealous of Marius; too much vexed at his 
promotion. Such were the defects of the character 
of Metellus, at leaſt at this time of his life. We 
ſhall have the great ſatisfaction to find ſome of 
them reformed in his later years. 


In his office of proconſul in Numidia he was 
ſupplanted by Caius Marius. 


Memorandum. On the mention of Caius Marius, 
to contrive that the converſation ſhall dwell on his 
character for ſome time, For if in the character 
of Metellus we have with grief acknowledged, that 
ſome things were very wrong ; ſurely we ought 
with joy to remember, that there were ſome things 


good even in that of Marius. To mention ſeveral 
. 


Y 


Chap. II. 


Q. C. METELLUS. 


of the inſtances in which Marius behaved nobly, 
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particularly in his earlier years. To recite ſeveral 
of his good qualities; ſuch as indefatigability, 
firmneſs, temperance even to abſtemiouſneſs, pre- 
ſence of mind, and courage not inferior perhaps 
to that of his nephew Julius Cæſar. To remind 
my fellow-travellers of the encomiums on the mi- 
litary abilities of Marius, which we heard from 


ſome elderly and very ſenſible French officers, whom 


we met at Aux in Provence.] 


RETURN to Metellus— In his Numidian pro- 
conſulſhip he was ſupplanted by Caius Marius, and 
afterwards here at Rome underwent many other 
injuries from that able, but {as on the whole we 
muſt term him) wicked man. 


Memorandum. To introduce here a contraſt 
between the characters of Merellus and Ma- 
rius, as they appeared about ſeven years after- 
wards. ] | 


O ux dear pupil, permit me to obſerve, that 
Metellus's being ſupplanted by Marius, in the 
courſe of his Numidian victories, ſeems to have 
been a moſt fortunate event for his moral charac- 
ter. To ſee his rival Marius triumph finally over 


Jugurtha, and over thoſe far more formidable 
enemies of his country, the Teutons and Cimbri; to 


lee Marins, whom he had endeavoured to prevent 
M m 2 


acquiring 


107. 


100. 
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acquiring his firſt conſulſhip, crowned with that 
honour for ſeveral years ſucceſſively ; theſe ſpecta- 
cles muſt have been very mortifying trials to the 
proud heart of Metellus, and very humiliating, 
but therefore moſt beneficial. If you compare 
Metellus after ſuch humiliations, to Marius after 
ſuch ſucceſs and exaltation, you will have reaſon to 
be confirmed in your opinion, that the fruits of 
adverſity are often infinitely more ſalutary to the 
mind than thoſe of proſperity. 


Azovr ſeven years after his having been ſup- 
planted in Numidia, Metellus ſeems to have ac- 
quired much more virtue and true glory, than 
what he was in poſſeſſion of before. About this 
time he appears in hiſtory as the moſt glorious 
character then in Rome. Marius, on the contrary, 
(having put himſelf under the guidance of the 
worſt of counſellors, inſatiable and reſtleſs am- 
bition) was growing, gradually but ſwiftly, very 
enormouſly wicked, 


AmoNc many other violent inſults on the go- 
vernment of his country, Marius obliged the ſe- 
nators to ſwear to the obſervance of one of his 
unjuſt decrees ; inflicting the penalty of baniſh- 
ment on any who dared to refuſe that oath. 


Tux oath was adminiſtered to the ſenate, in 
the public treaſury, which is now the church of 
| St. 


he 
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St. Adrian in the Campo Vaccino. [ Memorandum. 
In paſſing by that church, to deſire my young 
friends to imagine themſelves ſpectators of that 
aſſembly of the Roman nobility. ] 


GRAND and ſplendid muſt that ſpectacle have 
been, as to external circumſtances; but what a 
diſmal gloom mult have overſpread the minds both 
of the ſenate and of the ſpectators ! 


Or the whole Roman ſenate then preſent, but 
one refuſed the oath ; but one ſupported the true 
dignity of his ſenatorial character; and that one 
was Metellus. 


METELLUS choſe to ſuffer any thing rather 
than commit ſo baſe and unworthy an action. 
(O that his ſentiments had been equally noble 
while in Afric !) His reſolution appeared now 
fixed in juſtly eſteeming truth to be the great 
principle of heroic virtue, He retired from the 
forum with theſe glorious words: That to do ill 
was at all times ſhameful : to do well, when it 
might be done with ſafety, was common : but to do 
wwell, even in the face of danger, was the true cha- 
rafter of a really great and good man. 


| Warn his friends offered to raiſe in his favour 
an oppoſition to Caius Marius, he would not 
bearten to the propoſal, nor on any aocount 

Mm 3 conſent 
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conſent that for his ſake the peace of the nation 
ſhould be diſturbed. He choſe much rather to 
ſubmit to all the inconveniencies of baniſhment. 
Patriæ enim ſalus dulcior illi fuit, quam con- 
ſpefus *, . 


- > => 
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Wir ſuch ſentiments Metellus left Rome. Let 
us in imagination follow him in his glorious exile. 
In all places through which he paſſed, he was 
received with the greateſt affection and eſteem ; 
ſtrong marks of that univerſal love and reverence 
which he had, particularly by his late noble ac- 
on, moſt deſervedly acquired, 
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RHODES was choſen by him as the place of 
his retreat. Rhodes, an iſland bleſſed, like our 
dear England, with all the beauties and bounties 
of nature. Rhodes, at that time the ſeat of com- 
merce and of all arts and iciences in their moſt 
flouriſhing degree, and, as its principal honour, 
ſaid to abound with good and vile men, 
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* Omnium tanta re turbatis animis, cum deterior pars vulgi 
tollere Metellum cuperet, boni cives defenderent,  atrox certamen 
inminebat, nec niſi multorum mortalium ſanguine urbiſque ifſins 
periculo tranſigendum. Eo tempore Q. Numidicus egregium & wirum 
& civem præſtitit. Nam neque de fententia, quam rectam atqu* 
Selutarem efſe ſciebat, decedere ; neque cuiquam cauſa periculi eſe 
woluit. Gratias igitur agens civibus, qui ſe paratos ad onnic, 

ngionibus etiam accincti, offerebant, ægrot animos leni ſermons 
mulcebat — & wolantario exilio ſelum wertit. 


6 Frenſbem. lib. 69. c. 19. 
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In that happy country Metellus chiefly reſided 
during his exile. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the place, moral philoſophy. That employ- 
ment not only amuſed and ſhortened the tedious 
days of baniſhment, but was alſo very uſeful to 
him on another far more important account. Tt 
greatly exalted his mind. Full of the ſpirit of 
that ſtudy, he looked down with pity on the con- 
dition of Marius, Apuleius, and Glaucia : he pi- 
tied even the proſperity of ſuch ſeditious and 
wicked men. Illi vero (lays he in one of his letters 
from Rhodes) omni: jure atque honeſtate interdifti 
ſunt : ego neque aqua neque igne careo, & ſummda 
glorid fruiſcor. 


[Memorandum. At this part of our converſation 
I may make ſomething of a philoſophical digreſſion, 
on purpoſe to hear what my pupil has to ſay on 
the ſubject. I have often heard him with manifeſt 
joy obſerve, that the condition of mankind being 
continually liable to changes of fortune, or at 
leaſt daily to ſome hopes or ſome fears, virtue can 
be the only ſupport on which they may ſteadily 
depend; a check to pride in proſperity, and a 
ſolid comfort in adverſity.] 


Tur virtue of Melellus, after having ſtruggled 
with ſo much glory in ill fortune, was about two 
years afterwards called to the different and perhaps 
not leſs difficult trial of proſperity. Sed eundem 

M m4 conſtat 
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conſtat pari vultu & exulem fuiſſe & reſtitutum: 
adeò moderationis beneficio inter adverſas & ſecundas 
res animi firmitate verſatus eſt. On comparing 
this equanimity with his former conduct while in 
Numidia (as deſcribed by Salluſt) does it not ſeem 
very probable that Metellus's temper of mind was 
greatly improved by his late adverſities and philo- 
ſophic ſtudies ? 5 8 


Ar his return to Rome he was met at the gates 
(perhaps at the Porta Capena near St. Sebaſtian's) 
by the ſenate and people: he entered the city in a 
manner much more glorious than in his Numidian 
triumph. Non triumphis, honoribuſque quim aut 
cauſa exilii, aut exilio, aut reditu clarior fuit Me- 
tellus *, 


TRE greateſt ornament and moſt happy par- 
taker of his triumph was his ſon. 


THrarT excellent young man, though he wag 


then at the time of life, which was moſt ſuitable 


for the acquiſition of public honours to himſelf, 
yet had during two years laboured for nothing 
but his father's reſtoration. During his dear fa- 


ther's baniſhment he had conſtantly wore the 


deepeſt mourning, and had been continually and 
moſt earneſtly ſolliciting the votes of the people 
tor his recall. He thought no proſtrations of 


body, 
* Vell. Pater. 
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body, no profuſion of tears too much to enforce 
this requeſt; the object of which was more in- 


tereſting to him than his own life. 


Tux tenderneſs and earneſtneſs, with which he 
indefatigably purſued this ſollicitation, prevailed at 
length over all the power and malice of Marius. 
The ſon's and father's virtue conjoined, (how glo- 
rious an idea ?) gained the univerſal good will. 
The young Metellus had the honour of recalling his 
father from baniſhment; ¶nemorandum, to expatiate 
on this circumſtance, in converſation with my good 
young friends, while paſſing by the place of the 
Porta Capena] and was delervedly ever afterwards, 
even to this day, known by the name of Metellus 
Piu. Memorable for ever for his filial love! thus 
did he by his perſevering goodneſs to his parent 
when in adverſity, gain a much more glorious 
title, than what any victory or conquered country 
had ever conferred on any of the other heroes of 
his family. 


Ron * 


THERE is ſcarce any part of theſe Roman con- 
verſations which the compiler more earneſtly wiſhes 
to deſcribe in a proper manner, than the moving 
converſation which aroſe between theſe three wor- 
thy young Eng/i/omen on reading this laſt para- 


graph 
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graph of Crito's paper, however incorrect and un- 
finiſhed. | 


Bur he cannot pretend to deſcribe it. He muſt 
deſire the readers to ſupply this defect from their 
own imaginations. 


Tux young gentlemen returned from their 
morning's excurſion to their lodgings on Monte 
Pinciano. As they drew near to that part of the 
town, they overtook Crito in the ſtreet, and ſtopt 
to take him up into the coach. Crito, ſince his 
viſit to the ſick [ri ſtudent, had been walking 
about to ſeveral other places; and been buſy, 
uſque ad defatigationem, in ſeveral other works of 
charity. Of all theſe he ſaid not one word to the 
company; but in relation to the poor Hibernian, 
he enlarged, in the moſt cordial manner, on every 
circumſtance and expreſſion of joy, which that 
young man had ſhewn on being bleſſed that morn- 
ing with ſo great and ſeaſonable a relief. 


Tu young nobleman ſeemed happy to the 
heart at this account. From a principle of mo- 
deſty however he changed the ſubje& of the con- 
verſation. He returned Crito thanks for his paper 
of memorandums, relative to the character of 
Metellus, which they had been juſt now reading at 

the 
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the foot of Metella's tomb. In order to turn the 
converſation {till further off from the ſubject of 
his own praiſe, he began to make ſome obſerva- 
tions on the architecture of that fabric. How 
ſtrangely, added he, is that beautiful edifice diſ- 
graced by the fragments of Gothic fortification on 
its ſummit *? How low and miſerable mult the 
ſtate of this city have been in the times of the 
Guelps and Gibellines, when Metella's tomb, the 
arch of Tyus, and temple of Janus were turned 
into Gothic forts ? 


Tu miſerable diſcords and civil wars of thoſe - 
times were ſtrongly revived in my memory, replied 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, when on our 
firſt entering the town of Sienna, we ſaw almoſt 
every houle fortified againſt its neighbour by 4 
Gothic tower. 


Trax converſation was now entirely fixed on the 
Italian hiſtory during thoſe miſerable ages: but as 
that topic has no connection with the antient 
Roman hiſtory, it ſeems very improper to trouble 
the reader with any thing concerning it. 


For the ſame reaſons it may be proper to be 
ſilent as to the tranſactions of this ſet of worthy 
men Curing the remainder of the day. All their 
actions at every time and in every place were 

good 


* See Mentfaucon's Journey to Lab, c. 11. 
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good and laudable: but we are confined to the 
relation of thoſe only, which bear ſome connection 
to the principal object of theſe converſations. 


Thy ſeparated towards evening. At that time 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen locked himſelf 
up in his cloſet, and employed himſelf there till 
midnight in the ſtudy of Salluſt's Jugurthine war: 
in the reading of which he was particularly atten- 
tive to the character of Memmius. The young 


nobleman went to a concert at the palace of one 


of the Roman princeſſes. Crito walked to the lod- 
gings of the Jriſb ſtudent, having heard that the 
fever was come on him more violently ſince the 
morning. Crito's pupil highly pleaſed himſelf by 
writing a letter to London. In that letter the mu- 
nificence of his truly noble friend was by no means 
forgot. This letter was written indeed /o/ely for 
the ſake of tranſmitting to England an early and 
full account of that noble act of charity. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP, HE 
TriRTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


* morning the young gentlemen went early 

to Crito's lodgings, but were informed, that 
he had ſat up all night with the ſick Jriſb painter, 
and was gone at preſent to refreſh himſelf by a 
walk in the Negroni gardens at the foot of the 
Viminal hill. 


Trrty followed him, and found him there 
ſanding alone before that portico, in which are 
the two famous ſtatues * called thoſe of Syila and 
Caius Marius. 


LiTTLE did I expect, ſaid the young nobleman 
with a benevolent ſmile, to have met you, dear 
ſir, in ſuch bad company; eſpecially after your 
having paſt a whole night in ſo charitable a man- 
ner. It till more ſurprizes me, as you propoſed 
to enter to-day on the character of Rutilius : Ru- 
tilius, whom Velleius ſtiles virum non ſeculi ſui, 
ſed omnis evi optimum; and whom yourſelf have 
frequently, in my hearing,. called the beſt man of 

heathen 
® It is not abſolutely certain that theſe two ſtatues repreſent 
thoſe two characters. One of them is indeed univerſally agreed 


to be that of Caius Marins: but as to the other, the optuions 
of antiquarians differ. 
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heathen Rome. To Rutilius's character you pro- 
poſed, I think, to join that of Scævola. 


I covLD have wiſhed indeed, replied Crito, that 
inſtead of Marius and Slla, Rutilius and Scævola 
had been ſeated on theſe curule chairs. If the 
ſculptor's art had been employed on ſuch worthy 
ſubjects, I believe our two young friends will ac- 
knowledge, that no academic grove filled with 
the ſtatues. of true philoſophers, no ſenate-houſe 
adorned with thoſe of true patriots, would have 
been more venerable than his ſmall portico. | 


Bur it was with 7heſe two bloody tyrants that 
Rutilias and Scævola lived. As long as good men 
continue in this world, they muſt continue alſo 
liable to be injured and perſecuted by the wicked. 
The time will ſoon come, the hour of death, 
when they will be ſeparated for ever and for 
ever. 


CRITO now ſtood ſilent for ſome moments. 
He then leaned on the rails of the portico, and 
proceeded in the following manner. 


Ir I am to be permitted to trouble you this 
morning with ſomething like a college lecture on 
the character of Rutlilius, in what manner can I 
better begin it, than by obſerving that he lived in 
the midſt of the greateſt wickednels, yet never did 

| | he 
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he abate his goodneſs, nor degenerate from the 
happy and exalted ſtate of mind, in which his in- 
tegrity had placed him ? 


Tux method by which he preſerved himſelf 
from the contagion of ſuch bad examples is highly 
worthy our attention. Rutilius was from his youth 
a ſincere /over not only of literature but of virtue. 
He was in his youth placed under the guidance 
of the moſt wiriuous perſons of his times: he 
afterwards continued always to keep himſelf con- 
need with good men, and (what is far more be- 
neficial) conſtantly employed in the ſtudy of good, 
that is virtuous books. 


Bur let us, while talking on ſuch a ſubject, 
turn with abhorrence from theſe two infernal cha- 
racters. 


Gemine peſtes, cognomine Dire 
Quas, & Tartaream Nox intempeſta Megeram 
Uno eodemque tulit partu. 


LET us retire into this ſolemn walk of lofty 
cypreſſes, and fix our thoughts on NRutilius; whoſe 
memory indeed is, in compariſon with heirs, as 
ſweet and balmy ; as in compariſon with a ſick 
chamber, this freſh morning air is; breathing as 
it does by that fountain, and over that orange- 
garden now all in flower, 


THE 
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Taz company now paſſed between the two 
fountains up into the cypreſs-walk : their converſa- 
tion was on the wretched times of Marius and 


Sylla. 


Tart Roman hiſtory of this age, (ſaid Crito, 
taking out his roll of papers, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the young nobleman) ſeems to reſemble a 
picture, in which are ſome very ſtrong lights ſur- 
rounded with deep ſhades. For diſmal and black 
as this age was in general, yet was it illuminated 
by ſome few illuſtrious examples, whoſe virtues 
poured forth exceſſive ſplendor. Among innume- 
rable multitudes of wicked men, it produced ſome 
few perſons of ſuch glorious characters, as (to 
uſe ſome of Tully's expreſſions) vix ut nati ſed ab 
aliquo Deo fifti eſſe videantur. 


PERHAPS the ſame obſervation will hold in 
ſome meaſure true in relation to the hiſtory of a!! 
bad times. I remember ſome Latin verſes of one 
of our countrymen, which may be applied to this 
lubject. 


DEV M nam tempore in omni 
Diſperſiſſe velut ſtellas hinc inde locorum 
Splendidiora animi quaſi quædam lumina, ut illis 
Accenſa exemplis ſe degener efferat etas, 


Ir 
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Ir is impoſſible for a ſtudent of hiſtory to find 
any more pleaſing objects of his contemplations, 
than ſuch characters as theſe. 


Ix the venerable volumes of ſacred hiſtory we 
ſee with admiration and love the moſt holy, the 
moſt beneficent perſons condeſcending to live in 
the midſt of a generation of vipers. But let me 
check theſe thoughts, nor improperly intermingle 
ſacred meditations in a courſe of ſtudies which are 
of another nature. 


RUTILIUS RUFUS. 


RY TILIUS Rufus paſſed his early years undet 
the direction of Scipio Amilianus, and Me- 
tellus Numidicus. He gave, it is probable, due 
attention to the beſt part of their characters: 
though in general it muſt be owned by their 
greateſt admirers, that Rutilius had more under- 
ſtaxding in the ſcience of virtue han either of theſe 


his teachers. 


My papers of memorandums relating to this 
ſubject contain ſome other more venerable names. 
Facillim & in optimam partem, cognoſcuntur ado- 
leſcentes, qui ſe ad claros & ſapientes. R. Rutilii 
adoleſcentiam ad opinionem & innocentia & juris 

Vol. I. Nin ſcientiæ, 
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ſcientiæ, P. Mucii commendavit domus“. — Ejus 
adoleſcentis familiaritate - deleflatus eſt C. Lælius 
ſapiens Þ. 


Bur let us proceed to his more mature years. 
Rutilius paſſed much of his life in ſtudy ; and 
with ſuch application as to become in courſe of 
time the moſt learned man of Rome. 


He made a very great progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the laws of his country : but his favourite ſciences 
were Grecian literature, hiſtory, and moral philoſo- 
phy. He himſelf wrote the hiftory of his own 
country, and of his own life : (both of which 
works are unfortunately loſt) in philoſophy he 
advanced ſo far, as to be juſtly eſteemed both in 
knowledge and practice the moſt perfect of the 
ſtoic ſect. ; 


RUTILIUS was endowed alſo with great 
military abilities, and with true political merit. 
He roſe to the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 


You, dear fir, (in ſaying this Crito turned to 
the eldeſt of his young friends) will not be ſur- 
prized, that coming to ſuch honours after ſuch a 
preparation Rutilius ſhould willingly labour, inceſ- 
ſantly and indefatigably labour, for the ſecurity of 

a . his 


* Cic. de Officiis, lib. ii. c. 13. 
+ Cic. in Lælio. 
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his own country, and the benefit of all man- 
kind. 


RUTILIUS. © 49r 


Hz was conſul at the time when the Roman 
dominions were threatened with deſtruction by the 
vaſt inundation of the Cimbri and Teutons , thoſe 
types of the Goths * and Huns. Mallius, his col- 
league in the conſulſhip, was defeated by them. 
Periere, duo Mallii filii, cum oftoginta millibus Ro- 
manorum ſociorumque, itemque calonum & lixarum 
millibus quadraginta. Non ex omni numero ampliùs 
decem hominibus, qui nuncii cladis eſſent, effugere . 


Timor Rome grandis fuit quantus vis Annibalis 
tempore bellis Punicis T. 


— Troven it was not the fortune of Rutilius to 
be oppoſed to the formidable and victorious ene- 
my in the field, yet had he the merit of being 
the great ſupporter of his country againſt them. 


Is that exigence cf his country he formed a 
power which ſupplied amply her great loſs. He 
levied freſh forces, and diſciplined them with the 
greateſt care, That this his diſcipline was in 

Nn 2 reality 

* The Cimbri and Teutons overflowed Germany, France, and 


Spain, almoſt in the ſame manner as the Goths and Vandali did 
hve centurics afterwards, 


+ Fren/s, lib. Ixvii. c. 5. 
| Emutropius, lib. 5. 
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reality ſomething very important in the military 
art, ſeems manifeſt from ſeveral circumſtances : 
firſt, becauſe the exerciſe of the camp! doctores, 
then inſtituted by Rutilius, continued always after- 
wards part of the Roman art of war: and ſecondly, 
becauſe Caius Marius, when he marched againſt 
the Cimbri, choſe theſe new levies thus raiſed and 
diſciplined by Rutilius, in preference to his own 
veteran troops, which he had commanded while in 
Afric. Sic effectus (lays Frenſhemius ) ille exercitus 
eſt, qui poſtea C. Mario ducente, terrorem Europa 


Cimbroſque, Teutoneſque proſtravit. 


Bur it is by no means ſuitable to my profeſ- 
ſion to be talking of the art military. In relation 
to the military hiſtory of Rome at this period, you 
muſt recolle& many ſenſible reflections made by 
your acquaintance the French officer at Aix in 
Provence; and alſo by the officer in the Sardinian 

ſervice, with whom you viewed the plain of Yer- 


colli. 


Bur there is one part of Rutilius's diſcipline, 


on which an eccleſiaſtic may ſpeak with propriety. 


I mean Rutilius's behaviour to his fon, whom 
(credo Q; Metelli imperatoris ſui exemplum ſecutus ) 
he obliged to begin his military profeſſion in the 
very loweſt rank. The young man ſerved without 
any indulgence or diſtinction as a common le- 


gionary ſoldier, in that very army in which his 
father 
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father preſided as general, and as conſul ; and 
thus, by long practice of obedience, learnt how to 
make himſelf at length worthy to command. 


PERMIT me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to 
recollect ſome of your obſervations, which I heard 
when at Vercelli. While we two were returning 


alone from the plain to the inn, you obſerved to 


me, I well remember, that Caius Marius, though 
very brave and able himſelf, yet owed much of 
his glory to the labours of other men; ſuch as 
Metellus, Rutilius, and Catulus. The glory of the 
great victory at Vercelli in particular was attributed 
to Marius, though certainly Catulus had a more 
juſt claim *. Such a robbery of glory, you ob- 
ſerved, ſometimes happens to men of very great 
and real merit: as if on purpoſe that they might 


be taught to elevate their aims and deſigns to a 


much more certain, as well as more noble object, 
than the praiſe of mankind, 


I RECOLLECT alſo your obſervation in relation 
to Catulus. How unworthy ſoever of commenda- 
tion the memory of that Roman may be in general, 
yet ſome of his actions were very laudable: par- 
ticularly his gratitude and piety in building a tem- 


Nun 3 | ple 


* Caio Mario & 2. Catulo contra Cimbros pugnatum e/t. 


Sed a Catuli parte felicius. In preatio tria & triginta /igna 


Cimbris ſublata ſunt : ex his exercitus Marii duo reportavit, 
Catuli axercitus xxxi. 


——— ——— 
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ple on account of the victory at Vercelli, and de- 
dicating it with this humble inſcription: 


FORTUNÆE HUJUS DIEI. 


Bur pardon me for this interruption, (my two 
friends here, I am ſure, will excuſe it) and pray 
return to your Rutilius. 


Wirz peculiar pleaſure, replied Crito, ought 1 
to reſume the ſubject of this morning's conver- 
ſation : for we are now coming to that part of 
Rutilius's life, which is ſo very laudable, that the 
moſt chriſtian philoſopher or ſaint may condeſcend 
to conſider it with approbation, though unac- 
cuſtomed to exerciſe his contemplation on any * 
ject beneath the virtues of heaven. 


Ir is the glory of many heroes of the chriſtian 
church, that they were indefatigable in doing 
good to mankind ; couragious and patient in 
ſuffering evil; evil inflicted on them ſor having 
done that good. Does not the hiſtory of Rutilius's 
life contain ſome virtues of a /imilar, though infe- 
rior ſpecies ? | 


RUTILIUS, in the 98th year before the 
chriſtian æra, accompanied Scævola to his govern- 


ment of Alia Minor, and greatly aſſiſted that 
excellen- 
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excellent man in relieving the miſeries of the 
inhabitants of that large and populous province. 


IT ſeemed indeed a moſt happy omen of the 
admirable wiſdom and goodneſs of Scævola's go- 
vernment, that he began it by making choice of 
this his virtuous friend Rutilius as his lieutenant- 
governor and principal counſellor ; nor, on the 
other hand, was it a leſs honour to Rutilius him- 
ſelf, that he was choſen by ſuch a man to be his 
tellow-labourer in ſuch a work. 


Trz1R united examples produced very happy 
effects even in other provinces, For ſuffer me to 
add, (a note on my paper reminds me of this 
circumſtance) that it ſeems much to the honour of 
this part of the Roman hiſtory, that about this 
ſame time Sicily alſo was bleſſed with good gover- 
nors. Aſellio and C. Longus imitated in that pro- 
vince the glorious conduct of Scævola and Rulilius 
in Aa. Permit me to read to you ſome few 
lines, which I find I have tranſcribed in my me- 
morandum papers on this account from Frenſbe- 


mius, lib. Ixx. c. 13, 14. 


L. Aſellio, quem recens Q; Scævulæ gloria lauda- 
bili æmulatione accenderat, optimum ex amicis C. 
Longum ſecum in Siciliam legatum & adjutorem 
duxit. Hujus conſilis & operd (& etiam Publii, 
Romani equitis, quem vidit & wvalde laudat Dio- 

Nna4 goris ). 
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dorus) Aſellio juriſdictionem ſuam preclart abſobvit : 
optima inſtituta toto imperii ſui tempore conftanter 
retinuit : & ita deceſſit ex Sicilid, ut quam intra- 
verat miſerrime adfectam inſulam, eam tantimm non ad 
priſtine felicitatis exemplum beatam florentemque re- 
linqueret. 


WaLKxinG and reading at the ſame time, Crito 
had thus far proceeded in his paper, when, being 
come to ſome antique ſtone chairs, (which are 
placed in that central part of the Negroni garden, 
from' whence there is a view of the noble northern 
front of the adjoining church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore) he begged leave to fit down: the 
company ſat down with him, and for ſome time 
entered into converſation on the nature and great 
importance of provincial government. 


L HAv often wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, to find. ſome well-written trea- 
tiſe on the nature and duties of provincial go- 
vernment. How happy would it have been, if 
Rutilius, or Scævola; or if in later times Pliny 
had left any thing in writing on this ſubject ? 
The nature of this office they muſt have well un- 
derſtood, as they practiſed ſo well its duties. 

Bur how happy above all, if the book written 
expreſsly on this account by Tully for the uſe of 
his brother had been till now preſerved ? From 

x the 
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the noble contents of his firſt epiſtle, ad Quintun 
fratrem, we may make ſome eſtimate of the ex- 


cellence of that treatiſe. 


Sue a treatiſe muſt ſurely have been capable 
of producing great good in thoſe ages; when 
the happineſs of many European, Afiatic, and 
African provinces depended on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of their governors, the great men. of 


this city. | - 


Tur general precepts of it would alſo doubtleſs 
be in great meaſure applicable to the American 
governments of modern times. 


Some few evenings ago ] paſſed a ſolitary hour 
in that magnificent church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. The firſt gold, which ever came to Europe 
from the Weſt Indies, was, it is faid, employed in 


the rich gilding of the inſide of that church. 


While I fat admiring it, I could not avoid re- 
flecting, how bleſſed and heavenly a work might 
have been done in the times of the firſt diſcovery 
of America. If the European governors of its 
vaſt provinces had been then actuated by the true 
ſpirit of the duty of their office, what great ho- 
nour and benefit, what infinite advantage might 
they have procured mutually to the inhabitants 
both of the old and new world * 


Tvzn 


* 
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Even at preſent, it ſhould ſeem probable, that 
very conſiderable good may be done in America 
by the governors of our own provinces, in ſeveral 
different reſpects, but particulary if they, or rather 
if ſome of the great men in the government at 
home, would endeavour by ſome good and wiſe 


new laws, to alleviate the heavy yoke, under 


which our negro-ſlaves groan. But full as Eu- 
gliſhmen are of the nobleſt ideas of liberty, pro- 
perty, and the natural rights and equality of man- 
kind, how little do they ever think of applying 
thoſe principles to this caſe? 


Bur let me not interrupt our good inſtructor 
any longer : let us return to the conſideration of 
Rutilius and Scævola's government. 


To-uorrOM, replied Crito, when we ſhall be 
engaged in the life of Scævola, (for, contrary to 


my firſt intention, I muſt deſire leave to defer 


the conſideration of his character till to-morrow) 
we may talk more at large on this ſubject. At 
preſent, if you pleaſe, we will confine our attention 


to Rutilius; and proceed to conſider him in the 


following maſt ſhining part of his hiſtory, as ſuf- 
fering for the good which he had done. 
* * 5 


Ir is no wonder, that a perſon of ſuch a 
character as Rutilius ſhould be envied and hated 
by 


cw SS Fm weak 
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by the bad: but it ſtrongly marks the extreme 
wickedneſs and vileneſs of the Romans of his time, 
that there ſnould be found among them, men ſo 
loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude and truth, as moſt 
impudently to accuſe him before the principal 
tribunal of his country, as guilty of oppreſſion 
in the province of Afa; him, whoſe conduct there 
was moſt remarkably the contrary; him, the 
hiſtory of whoſe whole life really was in all its 
parts exemplum ſummæ innocentiæ & ſanctitatis. 
But the extreme malice of Rutilius's enemies (as 


is frequently the caſe) ſexved only to crown him 92. 


with ſtill greater honour and happineſs. 


PzrMIT me, continued Crito, looking on his 
papers of notes, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, to refer you for 
the particulars of this hiſtory to Frenſhemins's am- 
ple and elegant compilation“. On your return 

to 


* Fudicia publica, adverſus peſiilentes cives inſiituta, jam in 
perniciem bonorum vertebamur. P. Rutilius, cum confeſſione ome 
nium probitatis atque innocentiæ exemplum haberetur, repelundarum 
pofiulabatur, longifjime a moribus ejus abhorrente crimine. Sed 
quia contra publicanorum injuriaw Aſiam defenderat, conſpiratione 
equitum, penes quem ordinem tum erant judicia, facile & calum- 
niatores improbos, & judices perjuros nactus et. Et quo magis 
ſciamus, quales poti{/imum habuerit adwverſarios, præcipuus ei con- 
demnationis autor Apicius extitit ; haud minut iis temporibus luxu 
infamis quam poſlea Tiberio imperante Marcus fuit, 

Sed res tam indigna non oppreſſit virtutem clarifſimi viri : ſed 
illuftravit. Jam primum neque capillum barbamde reorum more 
Fromifit, weftermve mutavit, aut -deprecatus quenquam ct: & 

um 


—— 
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to your lodging this morning, I could with, that 
while I am taking an hour's ſleep (for I begin to 


find myſelf rather faint from my fatigue of laſt 


night) you, dear fir, would be ſo kind as to read 

and converſe on thoſe chapters with your two 

worthy friends. _ 5 
FroM 


guum ſummis oratoribus L. Crafſo, M. Antonio amicis uteretur, 
zeutrum adhibere voluit, injuriam interpretatus innocentiæ, fi que 
malos quandogue defendifſet eloguentia, ad eam in ſuo pericule 


confugere videretur : paulum partium C. Cotte tribuit, diſertiſſimo _ 


adolſcenti, fed fororis filio, Dixit & cauſam illam ex parte 
quddam 2. Mucius, qui proconſul illius in Afia fuerat, majore 
vir juriſprudentiæ quam eloquentie fama. Ceterum ipſe P. Ru- 
tilius Socratem Athenienſem imitatus, quum præter pecunias captas, 
multa que ad ſuſpicionem fluprorum atque libidinum pertinerent 
audiviſſet, ita reſpondit, ut objefta quidem perſpicue dilueret : cæte- 
rium neque ſupplicaret judicibus, neque verbum ei ullum mollius 
aut viro bono indignum efflueret, reique magis publice, quam ſuam 
vicem miſeraretur. Sed ille, quum opinione bonorum omnium pro 
abſoluto haberetur, ſcelere judicum, non fine gemitu civitatis, eff 
condemnatus. | e 

Hujus tam infamis operis particeps etiam fuiſſe C, Marius cre- 
ditur per inimicitiam Metelli infeſlus Rutilio, & communi adwverſus 
bones odio, quorum weris meritiſque laudibus barbarum ingenium 
gravabatur. Idcircò Rutilius nullo inter tales commorandi deſide- 
rio, Mitylenem relifid urbe migravit, quanquam exilium ei non 
Juſſum erat. Bona tamen publicata ; majore rubore judicum, quam 
domini damno. Minorem enim ei pecuniam fuiſſe, quam eſtimata 
lis efſet, eamque omnem juſtis legitimiſque titulis ad eum perweniſſe 
patefattum eft. 

Itague neque auctoritas ſummi viri, neque facultates ullum ex. 
hoc judicis detrimentum paſſe, quin magis ornate, aufteque fue- 
runt, Simul enim Aſiam eum petere percrebuit, omnes provincie 
civitates legatos obviam miſerunt, ubicunque ſeceſſum optaviſſet, 


officia ſua deferentes : & profiſciſcenti, ne quid degſſet, Q. Mucii 


liberalitas providerat : deinde in Aſiam ingreſſum, quotquot illum 
antea reges nationeſque cognorant, tanta accipere munera coegerunt, 
ut multo copiofior efjet exul, quam ante judicium conſularis in urbe 
fuerat. | 
Exulere aliguis hoc loco an tri:mphare juſtiùs dixerit ? 
Frenſhemius, lib. Ixx. c. 52, 53, 54» 554 
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From Frenſbemius's compilation you will turn 
with pleaſure to your favourite book Tally de Ora- 
tore: a book which will now probably afford you 
particular entertainment, as we are now engaged 
in thoſe times of the Roman hiſtory, in which the 
famous orators, (the heroes of that fable) Craſſus 
and Antony, flouriſhed. In the firſt part of that 


treatiſe, you will find a chapter or two relative to 


Rutilius ; from which Frenſbemius has tranſcribed 


ſeveral lines, with but little alteration. 


PerRmMIT me only to obſerve at preſent from 
my memorandum-papers, that Rutilius in the 
former part of his life had aiways diſapproved of 
the arts of oratory, then commonly uſed to cap- 
tivate the minds of the magiſtrates, while ſeated 
on the tribunal of juſtice. Negue vero ſolum bæc 
dixit ſed & ipſe ſenſit & fecit. In ſua enim cauſe 
non modo ſupplex judicibus eſſe noluit, ſed ne orna- 
tius quidem cauſam dici ſuam, quam ſimplex oratio 
veritatis ferebat. Imitatus eſt homo Romanus & 
conſularis veterem illum Socratem, qui cum omnium 
ſapientiſſimus eſſet, ſanFiſſimeque vixiſſet, in judicio 
capitis ita pro ſe dixit, ut non ſupplex ant reus, ſed 
magiſter aut dominus videretur eſſe judicum. Surely, 
dear fir, never was there a more majeſtic appear- 
ance at the bar either of the Athenian or Roman 
tribunal, than that of theſe two great men. 


Nog 
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Nox ought we to look on the exile of Rutilius 


(which, together with the confiſcation of his for- 


tune was the moſt unjuſt conſequence of this trial) 
in any other light, than as the greateſt happineſs 
which could poſſibly have been contrived for him. 
It is indeed very much to be obſerved, that, how 
contrary ſoever appearances may ſometimes be, 
yet, on the whole, happineſs even here is never 
loſt; it is often encreaſed by rigorouſly adhering 
to virtue. 


Ii enim Romam ſtatim ſecuti ſunt caſus, ut dona- 
tum illi a diis immortalibus exilium eſſe videretur. 
(Let me apply ſome expreſſions of Tully and of 
Xenophon to this ſubject.) Ego enim te, Rutili, 
cum virtute, tum exilii opportunitate Geoid atou 
vo Nam tibi pro virtute animi conſtantidgue 
tud civilis ferri ſubeunda fuit crudelitas, aut fiqua 
te fortuna a cede vindicaſſet, eadem eſſe te funerum 
patriæ ſpectatorem coegiſſet. 


Tnar Rutilius was ſenſible of this his happi- 
neſs, is manifeſt from his refuſal of the offer which 
$y/la made to reſtore him; and from his anſwer to 


one of his friends, who told him, when he left 


Rome, as a comfort, Brevi inſtare bella civilia; & 
omnes exules redituros : Quid tibi feci, reſpondit Ru- 
tilius, ut mibi multd pejorem reditum quam exitun 
optares ? N 

PROVID ENO 
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PROVIDENCE indulgently removed him far 
from the horrid ſcenes of the civil wars and ty- 
rannic cruelties of Marius and Sylla. (In laying 
this, Crito turned to his pupil.) 


ExToga d e geh sw. ure Zzus ex re ovens 
Ex d aud gνντ πνν ex jf £xTeE iN. 


Far removed from the ſad ſpectacles of the 


extreme wickedneſs and puniſhments of his coun- 


try, Rutilius found himſelf ſettled in the moſt 
beautiful part of the world, the Mfalic coaſt, the 
country of Homer. Proſecuting there at eaſe his 
literary ſtudies, ea haburt. ſolatia, que non modo ſe. 


datis moleſtiis jucunda, ſed etiam herentibus ſalu- 


taria eſſe poſſunt. 


I WISE I had ſome exact chronological tables, 
which would inform me what philoſophers or 
other learned men were then living in Afa Minor. 
I ſhould be glad, my dear pupil, if you would 
examine that point. It will be ſome pleaſure to 
you to find the names of thoſe who were probably 
the friends or learned acquaintance of Rutilius 


during his reſidence in that land, But to pro- 
cced. 


* 


SEVERAL years did he live in honour, peace, 


and plenty among the grateful A/atics ; and when 


at 
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at laſt that unhappy nation, ſeduced by the inſtiga- 


tions of Mithridates, and driven almoſt to madneſs n 
by the continued tyranny of the Roman governors, th 
roſe in one general inſurrection on their oppreſſors; ſp 
when in one day all the ſpacious provinces of that w. 
country ſtreamed with blood, (every perſon that m 
bore the name of Italian, whether maſters or ſer- ye 
vants, women or children, being without pity 7 
maſſacred, to the number of eighty thouſand) even his 
then Rutilius's * ſeems to have been his ha 
n 225 
ſbi 
Taz antient writers indeed attribute the preſer- wo : 
vation of Rutilius to the circumſtance of his having "ay 
on that day, when the dreadful tumult firſt began, « 
put on a Grecian inſtead of a Roman habit : and 5 
indeed it ſeems very probable that ſuch a diſguiſe 1 
in that ſcene of general confuſion, might, under thee 
providence, be of great ſervice to him. But I 
cannot help thinking that (known ſo well as Ruti- 1 
lius was in that country) many Afatics mult gladly pupi 
have winked at his eſcape. [ re1 
not 
His roxy contains ſeveral inſtances of mercy lame 
ſhewn to particular perſons in the midſt of the Vi 
moſt furious national revenge. I find I have . 
noted down on my memorandum- papers two of 5 
thoſe inſtances. kt 2 
parents 


IN 
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In the Sicilian veſpers, which perhaps may be 
not improperly compared to this A/fatic maſſacre, 
the people in the height of their vindictive rage 
ſpared two French gentlemen . One of them 
was Guillaume des Porcelets ; who in the govern- 
ment of Calata Fimi (where he commanded ſeveral 
years) had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
equity, moderation, mildneſs, and piety. He owed 
his life entirely to the impreſſion, which his virtue 
had made on all under his government ; and by 
univerſal conſent he was allowed a well-furniſhed 
ſhip to convey him wherever he pleaſed. The 
other was Philip de Scalambre, governor of the 
Valley of Noto; he was highly eſteemed for wiſ- 
dom and liberality; and had always diſcountenanced 
the licentiouſneſs of his countrymen : his preſer- 
vation alſo was the effect of the nigh idea uni- 
verſally entertained of his juſtice and philan- 
mropy. 


Ix the more antient hiſtory of Sicily, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, (after ſome pauſe of recollection) I think 
remember an action of the ſame kind. Was 
not the daughter of Damophilus ſpared on the 
lame account in the times of EunusF? But her 

Vor. I. Oo. virtue 


* See Vallaret's Hiſtory of Frauce. 
t Filiz quidem Damophili, quæ adhuc in puellari ætate conſli- 


uta erat, modis omnibus pepercerunt : quod ingenio mitts ſavitiam 
farentum qua poterat humanitate emendabat, fomenta werberatis, 
| alimenta 
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virtue was not of a public nature, like that of 
Philip de Scalambre or Rutilius. Her merit was 
confined intra domeſticos parietes; though ſurely 
it was not therefore leſs lovely. 


Bur pleaſing as this ſubject is, let us not dwell 
on it any longer. The paleneſs of your cheeks 
ſhews too plainly how much you ' want ſome reſt 
and refreſhment after the fatigues of your charita- 
ble vigils of laſt, night. Let us perſuade you to 
return to your lodgings. The coach is ſtanding at 
the garden-gate : let us wait on you to it : and let 
me promiſe you, in the name of my two dear 
friends here, that we will not diſturb you during 
the remainder of the day. 


K * % 


CRITO being gone home, the reſt of the 
company began to conſider in what manner they 
might beſt employ the remainder of the morning, 
The young nobleman propoſed to make a vilit to 

the 


alimenta nexis dilargiendo. Quilus rebus eam apud omnes com- 
paravit gratiam, ut inter hanc conwerſionem fortune, in tants 
illã hominum agreſtium & perditorum licentiã fuerit nemo, qui 
ullg eam injuria vel afficere vellet, vel offici pateretur. Sic inter 
eos per aliquod tempus modeſſè werecundeque ſervata « mox, conſenſus 
ceterorum, ab Hermia cujus in ea difectione primaria auForitas 
Suit, ad Catanenſium urbem, ubi fropingues Labebat, dedutta eff. 
Frenſßb. lib, $5, c. 33. 
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the French academy in the Cor/o *® ; his two friends 
readily conſented to attend him thither, 


Ar the gate of that academy they accidentally 
met two French gentl-men, with whom the Engliſh 
nobleman had made ſome acquaintance in the pre- 
ceding year during his ſtay at Paris : one a young 
marquis of high rank and fortune; the other a 
very ſenſible eccleſiaſtic his tutor. 


Moch mutual pleaſure was expreſſed on this 
accidental meeting. The marquis, after ſome 
time paſſed in obſerving the curioſities of the aca- 
demy with the Engli/h gentlemen, earneſtly preſſed 
them to honour him with their company at dinner 
ro-day. This invitation was the more readily ac- 
cepted, as they imagined that Crito would after his 
late fatigue be very glad to be left alone for ſome 
hours. 


Ar table, after much general and lively conver- 
ſation, the Engliſb nobleman politely introduced 
the topic of the magnificent and glorious deſigns 
of Louis the XIVth. But before that topic was 
near exhauſted, the converſation accidentally wan- 

Oo2 dered 


* Palazzo dell academia, infiituta da Luigi XIV. Re di Francia, 
fer i nationali France/i fludiofi della pittura, ſcultura, & archi- 
tettura ; cella liberal permiſſione al publico di efſercitarviſi in 
tali arti per il commodo della eſpoſitione quatidiana del Nudo, & 
dei modelli delle piu rare flatue ed altri ſegni della Romana magni- 
fieenza, ff antichi, che moderni. 


| 
4 
| 
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dered to the hiſtory of France during the preced- 
ing reigns. The eldeſt. of the young Engliſhmen 
dwelt with pleaſure on the many amiable parts of 
the character of Henry the Fourth. The French 
eccleſiaſtic ſpoke with due horror of the civil wars 
during the reigns of Henry the Third, and Charles 
the Ninth. 


On riſing from table the company divided. 
The two young noblemen went together to make 
their afternoon viſits to ſome of the foreign em- 
baſſadors, and concluded the evening at an aſſem- 
bly in the palace of one of the Roman prin- 
ceſſes. 


The eldeſt of the Enugliſb gentlemen being de- 
ſirous of making the beſt uſe of this opportunity 
to inform himſelf in ſome particulars relative to 
the French civil wars, (the hiſtory of which he 
had formerly read with great application in Davila 
and other writers) prevailed on the learned French 
abb to take an evening's airing with him in the 
coach between Porta del Popolo and Ponte Molle. 
He afterwards retired to his lodgings, and fat 
down to his parliamentary ſtudies, 


CRITO's pupil took a ſhort evening ride, ac- 
companied by his grey-headed Engliſb ſervant : an 
honeſt and grateful ſervant, who had lived in the 
family above thirty years; and who, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing his now advanced time of life, would attend 
his dear young maſtet in all the dangers and fa- 
tigues of this long Ttalian journey. His young 
maſter had given him the name of. Adam, in al- 
luſion to a character of the ſame worthy temper 
deſcribed in Shakeſpear's As YOU LIKE IT, 


Tk rode towards Monte Mario, antiently 
called Clivus Cinnæ. Coming to the bottom of 
the hill, the young gentleman left his horſes ; and 
not being willing to fatigue the old man, told 
him to refreſh himſelf for an hour with the beſt 
liquor he could find at an adjoining public-houle. 


In the mean time he aſcended on foot that ſteep 
hill alone, followed only by his favourite Tray, a . 
pointer bred in England in the ſtables of his fa- 
ther's country-ſeat. In the aſcent he ſtopt for 
ſome time, to admire the beautiful porticos of 
Villa Madama, of which Raphael was the architect. 
He ſat down alſo for ſome time in that part of 
the gardens, where the famous paſtoral of Taſſo, 
the Aminta, was firſt acted, and which place is 
indeed exactly ſuited for ſuch a repreſentation ; 
being a rural and romantic theatre, ſurrounded by 
{ſcenes of real rock-work, and adorned by real 
proſpects through the wore” of the windings of 
the Tiber *, 

O O 3 Fou 


* Tt is ſaid, that ſince the year 1761, the delightfulneſs of 
of Monte Mario, and of Villa Maiama, has been very con- 
hderably 
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FROM thence, aſcending ſtill higher, this young 
Engliſh poet came to the Hot, near which the 
ſmall villa of Julius Martialis is EP to have 


been ſituate. 


Juli jugera pauca Martialis 

Hortis Heſperidum beatiora 

Longo Faniculi jugo recumbunt. 

Hinc ſeptem dominos videre montes, 

Et totam licet æſtimare Romam, > 


Albanos quoque Tuſculoſque colles *. 


MEepiTA1IiNG on this deſcription, and com- 
paring it frequently with the proſpe& now before 
his eyes, he reached at length the ſummit. Bur 
other more important thoughts now rapidly ſuc- 
ceeded in his mind, and abſorbed his whole at- 
tention. 


LookxinG on the extenſive proſpect before him, 
this benevolent youth conſidered with infinite plea- 
ſure the long peace, which that country has in 
modern times enjoyed. The modern hiſtory of 
Rome can indeed juſtly boaſt of uninterrupted peace 
for many centuries paſt, 


He 


fiderably diminiſhed by the cutting down of thoſe groves with 
which they were then adorned. deveral of the pine-groves on 
the Palatine hill have alſo, it is ſaid, ſuffered tue fame 
fate, 


Lib. iv, ep. 64. 
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He then began to think on the ſubject of his 
tutor's lectures, the antient hiſtory of the ſame 
country. He recollected with ſome ſatisfaction, 
that though the ſtate and government of antient 
Rome was almoſt perpetually engaged in ſome fo- 
reign war, yet there were ſeveral periods in its 
hiſtory, during which the country of Tah, parti- 
cularly the neighbourhood of Rome, enjoyed many 


of the bleſſings of peace. 


From the end of the ſecond Punic war to the 
time of Rutilius's baniſhment, that is for the fpace 
of one hundred and ten years, none_of the cala- 
mities of war. were ſeen in theſe regions. 


DurinG thoſe hundred and ten years, re- 
fected he with pleaſure, ſeveral generations of the 
inhabitants of this land muſt have lived and died 
in peace: particularly thoſe, whole fortunate ſitua- 
tion was in private life, and who were not en- 
gaged in the turbulent politics and tumults of 
Rome. 


Bur how dreadful were the general calamities 
which then enſued? Scarce had Rutilius left the 
land, when the infernal ſpirit of civil war aroſe, 
that worſt of furics. 


O Tempus 
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Tempus nacta nocendi 
Tartaream intendit vocem, qud protinus omne 
Contremuit nemus, & ſilos intonuere profunde. 
Audiit & Trivie longe lacus; audiit amnis 
Sulfured Nar albus aqud, fonteſque Velini, 
Et trepide matres preſſere ad Pectora natos. 
Ardet inexcita Auſonia. 


REPEATING theſe lines he ſat down; and raking 
out his pocket edition of Florus, (the poetic ſtile 
of which hiſtorian was ſometimes very pleaſing to 
him) he turned to that chapter of the third book, 
in which ſome ſhort account is given of the Italic 
or Social war. Quid bic clade triftius ? quid cala- 
mitofius ? Nec Annibalis uit nec Pyrrhi tanta 
paſtatio 25 


Scarce was this war ended, when the civil 
wars of Marius and Ne began. 


I end bedetily With; (ald he to himſelf, lay- 
ing down his Florus, and taking out his pencil 
ane Paper) that Shakeſpear had compoſed an hi- 


ſtorical 


The combined ſtates of all the ſouthern parts of Laß 
took the field with an army of one hundred thouſand men. 
Rome, in conjunction with its faithful allies, ſent forth an 
equal number. The miſeries of this Italic war are but imper- 
fecily related by the antient hiſtorians; but they muſt have 
been very diſmal, as in the ſpace of about three years no leſs 
than — hundred thouſand of the youth and flower of Italy 
were cut off. 
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ſtorical tragedy on the ſubject of the civil wars 
of Marius and Sylla. The firſt act might have 
opened with the march of $Sy/la's army from Cam- 
pania to Rome. In the following ſcenes (let me 


indulge myſelf in the fancy of planning their de- 


ſign) might have been deſcribed the battle which 


was fought in the middle of the city *, and the 


expulſion of the principal perſons of Marius's 
party. The laſt ſcene of this firſt act might have 
been cloſed by Mucius's noble ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion +. | 


Bur in the ſecond act, how movingly might 


 Shakeſpear have repreſented the flight of Marius, 


and all the miſeries which he ſuffered on the banks 
of the Liris and Bograda ?. 


IN 


See Appian's reflections on this event, 


NJe Ver ar gaseis eg epii@* nai giacrenuds cru Qorvs, wot tx 
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Equator. A. 


+ Ejus nobile factum non eft filentio prætereundum. Cum L. 
Sylla wittor armatis circumdediſſet curiam, eoque C. Marium 
alem decernere cupienti nemo auderet negare, ſolus Q. Mucius 
ſententiam dicere noluit. Non ita, inquit, gladios tuos extimeſco, 
ut propter has ſenilis ſanguinis tenues — hoflem judicare 
C. Marium ſiſtineam, d quo Italiam & hanc urbem conſervatam 
memini. Lib. lxxvit- c. 29, 30. 
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In the third act, (let me conſider a little what 
would properly come next) the ſlaughter in the 
forum during the conſulſhip of Cinna and Odta- 
vius might be deſcribed : the inſurrection of the 
Latins and other Italian nations under Cinna : the 
battle under the walls of Rome, when brother was 
ſlain by brother : (a ſcene of horror ſimilar to 
that in Henry the Sixth *) then the dreadful 
return of Marius, and his appearance at the gates 
of Rome. | 


= Black he ſtood as night : 
Fierce as ten furies : terrible as bell. 


THe two laſt ſcenes of this third act would have 
been particularly ſtriking ; as one of them might 
have repreſented OZavius, on this Faniculan hill, 
receiving with magnanimity the fatal ſtroke, while 
ſeated (like a Roman ſenator during the times 
of Brennus) in his curule chair. In the other 
might have been deſcribed the far different death 
of Marius, and all the horrors vuxTigve Suuara. 
aal Tepax ues wary Which preceded it. 


In the fourth act the ſcene might change, per- 
haps with leſs irregularity than in ſome of Shake- 
ſpear*s other tragedies : It might ſhift to Greece, 
and ſhew the progreſs of Sylla's Mithridatic 


war, 


Third part, act ii. ſcene 7. (OY : 
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war *, the bloody battles of Chæronea and Orcho- 
menus, and the diſmal ſiege of Athens: when (a- 
mong other much greater calamities) all the phi- 
joſophic groves of the academy and Iycæum were 
deſtroyed. 


Bur what ſhall be the argument of the fifth 
act? 


In the beginning of the fifth act, lla might 
appear as juſt landed in 7aly the three or four 
following ſcenes might contain ſome of his military 
exploits there : might with due dignity repreſent 
the grand beginning of the public life of Pompey 
the Great: might deſcribe the - horrid cruelties, 
which young Marius was in the mean time com- 
manding to be executed at Rome. 


CRITO's pupil was proceeding to plan out the 
remaining ſcenes of the laſt act, when he was in- 
terrupted, by his dog's barking at ſome perſons 
who were paſſing by. This interruption was not 
however unwelcome, as the ardour of his ima- 
gination was by this time abated, and he began to 
be rather tired with his bloody tragedy. He turned 
round, and looking over the hedge, ſaw that it 
was only ſome devout ſhepherds and vinedreſſers 
who were returning with their families from the 

evening 


Execi vt caous pion txxord exe aD pr fps NETTED 
Appian. Epponicor . 
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evening ſervice in the adjoining chapel . He 
took out his watch, and finding it to be paſt four 
and twenty o'clock, roſe from his graſſy ſeat, and 
putting his books and papers in his pocket, walked 
down the hill. 


Is the deſcent by the Villa Madama he viewed 
the curve of the 7 iber then immediately beneath 
him, and recollected the fmilar proſpect from 
Richmond- bill. He juſtly gave the preference to 
the Engliſh landſcape. 


From Richmond: hill his thoughts made a quick 
tranſition to his father's country-ſeat, and to the 
villas of ſome of his neighbouring country friends, 
He had indeed a particular inducement to think 
frequently on one of thoſe villas, on account of a 
fair inhabitant, a young lady, with whom on his 


return from his travels, he knew that his good 


father wiſhed to ſee him united. His own heart 
alſo entertained a worthy paſſion for her : while at 
college, while on his travels, his poetical thoughts 
had frequently dwelt with ardour on her idea. 


During this -evening walk, ſometimes gathering 


and 


Per varie vie rurali fi giunge ſulla cima dell monte, Dalla 
parte di ponente vi ſono le ſpazioſe vigne con varie caſini per uſa 
. degli eperari, ed uno in particelare e riſerbato per li padroni, vo- 
lendo godere il beneficio dell' aria ſalutare, che iui regna. Percis 
vi ſono tutti li commadi per la villegiatura, e una cappella publica 
per commode di quella grande contraaa. 

| Vaſi deſcrizione della villa Madama. 
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and ſmelling the flowers which grew in profuſion 
by the ſide of the path; ſometimes enjoying the 
melody of the birds, or admiring the verdure of 
the adjoining vineyards; he repeated with extacy 
the following elegant lines. 


Surge age, Delicie meæ. 
Formoſa mea, & veni. 

Ecce enim biems præteriit; 
Pluvia tempeſtas tranſiit, abiit. 
Apparent humi floſculi; 5 | 
Tempus adeſt cantus avium 
Et vox turturis etiam in terra noſtrã auditur. 
Hic autem ficus dulci ſucco condivit fructus ſuos, 
Et vinee floreſcentes odorem diffundunt. 

Surge age, Deliciæ mee. 

Formoſa mea, & veni. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IV. 
FouRTEENTR Day's CONVERSATION. 


N the bank of the Tiber, in the place an- 
tiently known by the name of Pulchri Lit- 
zoris, ſtands a ſmall and round antique temple, 
generally ſuppoſed to be that of Veſta. Its beau- 
tiful circular portico is ſupported by twenty fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, all of white 
Parian marble. The temple itſelf is entirely com- 
poſed of the ſame rich materials: the ſeveral parts 
of it being ſo curiouſly joined, that the whole 
fabric muſt have originally appeared as one ſingle 
maſs of marble: a circumſtance, as the young 
nobleman obſerved, not to be parallel'd in any 
other building at Rome. 


Ir the architecture of this building gave him 
ſuch pleaſure, Crito's pupil was not leſs agreeably 
entertained with the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, 
and with the ſeveral poetic ideas which here roſe 
in his memory. Looking to the river he im- 
mediately recollected Horace's exact deſcription of 
this ſpot *. „ 

| Vidimus 
* The oppoſte bending ſhore is part of Etruria, of which 


the Tiber was the aniient boundary, and the adjoining oblong 
| temple 
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Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
Ire dejeftum monumenta regis 


Templaque Veſtæ. 


BuT with far more pleaſure did he turn his eyes 
to the other ſide of the temple of Veſta, towards 
the pleaſant Palatine hill, (whoſe ſolemn ruins 
were much enlivened by the freſh beauty of the 
many intermingled ſhrubs now all in leaf or flower) 
towards the antient ſquare white fabric of Janus 
Quadriſrons, and the circular brick temple of No- 
mulus. It was not without ſome claſſic enthuſiaſm 
that he ſaluted all theſe places with the following 
lines of Virgil: 


Di patrii Indigetes, & Romule, Veſtaque mater 
Qu Tuſcum Tiberim, & Romana palatia ſervas. 


CRITO was as highly ſatisfied with the view 
of this antique building as any of the younger 
part of his company ; though for a very different 
reaſon. 


Tr1s elegant fabric, ſaid he, is by ſome anti- 
quarians thought to have been the temple of 
Cyvbele ; by others that of Apollo or Hercules. It 

1s 


temple was built by Sergiu Jullius the ſath king of Name. 
See book i. p. 33. Ste aiſo tie learacd Alate Jeutti's Anti- 
QGU!UCS of Rome, vol. ii. P. 29, 39. 
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is marked as the temple of Portumnus jn the map 
before Kennet's Antiquities; (which book indeed we 
have generally found to be very accurate :) but, 
amidſt all this incertitude, the opinion, which 
ſeems to prevail moſt at preſent, and which fixes 
on this fabric as one of the temples of Veſta, is 
perhaps the moſt true. Suppoling this to have 
been really the caſe, how venerable ought this 
edifice to appear to us? The temples of Veſta 
were indeed far more awful than any other of the 


antient religious edifices in Rome : for though the 


worſhip of Veſta was heatheniſh, yet her temples 
never contained any ſtatue or image, which might 
ftriftly be called an idolatrous repreſentation of the 
Supreme Being. 


AFTER ſome reſpectful pauſe on uttering thoſe 
laſt expreſſions, Crito propoſed to his young friends 
to take a ſhort ſtudious walk along the valley, 
which leads from this temple of Veſta to the 
forum. 


DuxING that walk, his pupil repeated the fol- 


lowing lines of Ovid. 


Eſſe diu ftultus Veſts ſimulacra putavi : 

Mox didici curvo nulla ſubeſſe tholo. 

nis inertinctus templo celatur in illo; 
Effigiem nullam Veſta nec ignis habent. 


ANOTHER. 
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Axor RR of the young gentlemen ſpoke of 
the natural fire at Pietra Mala in Tuſcany. It is 
ſaid, added he, that there was antiently a temple 
of Veſta on that ſpot ; though I cannot ſay that I 
remember ſeeing there any remains of ſuch a build- 
ing, or even any marks of its ſituation, If a 
temple of Yeſta really ſtood there, it was probably 
in ſome reſpects ſimilar to the fire temple, which 
Hanway deſcribes at Baku, on the coaſts of the 
Caſpian fea. 


Tu converſation now wandered to Perfia. 
Crito mentioned, not without ſome marks of 
doubt and diſapprobation, the very favourable 
manner in which Dr. Hyde ſpeaks of the antient 
Perfian religion: he began alſo to conſider the ce- 
lebrated character of Zoroaſter; when recollecting 
how far that digreſſion might lead him from his 


preſent buſineſs, he brought again the diſcourſe to 
its former claſſical ſubject. | 


EvteRy curia or ward of antient Rome, ſaid 
he, had its particular temple * dedicated to Yea. 
The edifice which we have been juſt now viewing 
on the banks of the Tiber, was probably one of 
thoſe temples, 


Vol. I. N ANOTHER 


* See Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus. 
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ANOTHER of them ſtood on this ſide the Capi- 
toline hill near the church of Santa Maria delle 
Gratie, and the hoſpital of Santa Maria della Con- 
ſolatione. It was probably that temple of Veſta, 
which Nero, even in the height of his wickedneſs 
and power, trembled to enter *. 


Bur the chief temple of Veſta ſtood in the 
forum on your right, where you ſee the church 
of Santa Maria Liberatrice. We cannot be miſ— 
taken in its ſituation, as Statius in his deſcription 
of the Roman forum +, deſcribes it ſtanding op- 
poſite to the temple of Concord. 


_ — Ma — Mit. - 


| Ar that church, if you pleaſe, we will finiſh a 
| our walk : we may ſit down on ſome of the blocks F 
of marble which lie near its porch ; and, as the ; 

place is at preſent very ſolitary, you will perhaps 

permit me to trouble you there with one of my 
papers. 5 
4 
b 
Q. MUTIUS 1 
b 

* See Tacitus, Ann. lib. xv. 

Adiit Capitolium veneraturus Deos. Cum Veſt quogue templum 10 
 iniviſſet, repente cunctos per artus tremens ſeu numine exterrente ; | f 
| feu facinorum recordatione nunquam timore vacuus. fi 


+ De Equo Domitiani, ver. xxxi. to ver, xxxvi. 
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Q. MUTIUS SCAVOLA, 
PONTIFEX MAX. 


F this hand, this moſt unworthy hand, ſhould be 
ever employed in delineating the characters of 
any great and truly Chriſtian eccleſiaſtics, my prin- 
cipal endeavour certainly would be to deſcribe heir 
conduct in their profeſſion ; their paſtoral care of 
the people committed to their charge; and their 
diligence in their religious ſtudies. | 


Bur in the character of this heather high prieſt, 
the caſe is totally different, We muſt paſs over in 
ſilence his conduct in his pontificate, nor ſpeak of 
his learned labours, which were relative to his falſe 
religion *. 


Mos r heartily indeed might it be wiſhed, that 
Scævola, as well as the elder Metellus, the Valerii, 
and other antient worthies of this city 4, had 
been enlightened with the true faith, His tem- 
perance and other moral virtues would not have 
been unſuitable to the higheſt rank in the church. 

P p 2 Bur 

* Some fragments of Scævola's works in this kind, are pre- 

ſerved by Tully and St. Auſtin. See on this occaſion Leland's 


Advantage and Neceflity of the Chriſtian Revelation, ſhewn 
from the State of Religion in the antient Heathen World, 


tome 1. P. 132, 157, 197, 255. 


I See the converſation an this ſame ſpot, book i. p. 131. 
See alſo book ii. p. 217. | 
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Bur laying aſide his pontifical character, let us 
conſider his conduct in other ſtations. 


Tu duties of the Chriſtian prieſthood are fo 
large and ſo important, as to afford the moſt 
induſtrious eccleſiaſtic ſufficient employment during 
his whole life. AaTgwer GEN e oowrTyT: A 
Ireaiogun Wenng Nueeas TVS Com. 


Bur it was otherwiſe among the heathens : their 
flamens and pontifices, without being ſuppoſed to 
run any hazard of neglecting the proper work of 
their profeſſion, were generally engaged in other 
buſineſs : ſometimes even in military employ- 
ments; frequently in the conduct of civil affairs 
relative to the fate, and in the labours of the 


law. 


IT was the cuſtom here at Rome, as you very 
well know, dear fir, (continued Crito, addreſſing 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) a 
cuſtom as antient as this city itſelf, that the youth 
of the principal families ſhould be all educated in 
ſome knowledge of the laws of their country, and 
in ſome practice of ſpeaking before the public 
aſſemblies of the people. By theſe means, thoſe 
among them, who were endowed with a proper 
degree of genius and induſtry, had it in their 
power when grown up, not only to be of ſome 
real ſervice to the public in the great work of le- 

giſlation, 
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giſlation, (for how can any one pretend to make 
new laws, who is not acquainted with the old?) 
but alſo in private life to be very beneficent to 
many perſons and families of inferior rank under 
their patronage. 


AT the public tribunals, the young noblemen 
pleaded the cauſes of theſe their clients gratis. 
The beneficence of this employment is placed by 
Tully in a very ſtrong light. Quid tam regium, 
tam liberale, tam munificum, quam opem ferre ſup- 
plicibus, excitare affliftos, liberare periculis, retinere 
homines in civitate ? 


Tur elder part of the nobility (beſides preſiding 
in the ſeveral courts of juſtice in their offices of 
pretors, &c.) employed themſelves alſo in giving 
gratis to their clients their learned opinions and 
friendly advice in matters of law. In civitate 
ampliſſimus quiſque & clariſſimus vir ſenectutem ſuam 
ornabat tali juris interpretatione. Domus eorum, 
velut oraculum civitatis erat, maxima frequentia 
civium celebrata. Stipabant illarum fores ut ait 
Ennius, 


Suarum rerum incerti, quos ego ope med ex 
Incertis certos, compereſque conſili 
Dimitto, ut ne res temere tractent turbidas. 


P p 3 DR 
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Dr. Barnet, in his life of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hale, takes notice that his lordſhip greatly admired 
this cuſtom among the Romans. Let me read to 
you ſome of his own words. The juriſconſults 
were the men of the higheſt quality, who were 
bred to be capable of the chief employments in the 
Hate, and became the great maſters of their law, and 
whoſe reſolutions were of that authority, that they 
made one claſſis of thoſe materials, out of which 
Trebonian compiled the digeſts under Juſtinian. Lord 
Chief Juſtice Hale thought it might become the 
greatneſs of a prince to encourage ſuch a ſort of 
men, and of ſtudies : in which none in the age be 
lived in was equal to the great Selden; who was 
truly in our Engliſh law, what the old Roman a 


conſults were in theirs, 


Zur let us return to inks He excelled in 
each manner; I mean, if I may uſe thoſe expreſ- 
ions, both as pleader, and as chamber-council. 
He mixed and tempered together the qualifications 
both of juriſprudence and eloquence, fo as ta 


| become, in Tully's opinion, inter Juris perites elo- 


quentiſſimus, inter oratores juris peritiſſimus. 


Pano me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil for this 
interruption ; but, when we reflect that Tully was 


mm mm” and diſciple of gcævela, we "_ not 
ſurely 
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ſurely to forbear expreſſing our pleaſure in hearing 
this his encomium on his beloved o/d maſter. 
Many other ſimilar paſſages in Cicero*'s works 
croud into my mind; particularly one in the 
beginning of his Amicitia. Pontificem Scævolam 
unum noſtræ civitatis & ingenio & juſtitid præſtan- 
tiimum audeo dicere. But pray proceed. 


SCAVOLA's love of juſtice and of beneficence, 
my dear pupil, continued Crito, operated much 
farther than the limits of his own city and coun- 
try. He accepted the office of governor of Ala 
Minor, on purpoſe to encreaſe and extend his 


power of doing good. 


I LISTENED with much pleaſure yeſterday morn- 
ing in the Negroni garden, to the reflections of 
ſome of this company on the ſubject of provincial 
government, and ſhould be very glad if that con- 
verſation was now reſumed, It ſhould ſeem in- 
deed probable, from ſeveral circumſtances, parti- 
cularly from ſome expreſſions of Tully, (which 1 
met with yeſterday afternoon in turning over his 
Oration de lege Manilia) that Aa Minor may 
juſtly be conſidered as the Mexico or Peru of 
the Roman empire, 


CRITO ſaid this with a kind intention of revi- 
ving that ſubje& of converſation, on which the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen had yeſterday ſpoken 
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with much laudable ardour; but the worthy 
youth modeſtly declined the compliment, and de- 
fired rather to attend to Crito's lectures, than to 
interrupt them. Some ſhort mention indeed was 
made on this occaſion of the famous biſhop of 
Chiapa ; of Francis de Toledo, the great Peruvian 
viceroy and legiſlator ; and of ſeveral other Euro- 
peans, who are ſaid to have acted well in other 
parts of America, but the converſation ſoon re- 
turned to Scæ vola. 


In your late Roman ſtudies, continued Crito, 
you have often had occaſion to obſerve, that the 
provinces of the empire were, in this age of dege- 
neracy, groaning under the heavieſt and moſt 
ſhameful oppreſſion. Their governors were far 
from looking on the high office, by which ſo large 
a part of mankind was moſt ſolemnly committed 
to their care, in its true and noble light. Inſtead 
of this, their only view was that mean one of 
plunder and rapine ; they conſidered their patents 
of government merely as licences, for repairing 
their fortunes broken and ruined by luxury ; and 


for fully ſatisfying their tyrannical pride and ava- 


rice. In vain did the oppreſſed provincials cry 
for protection at the tribunals of Rome. The 
judges there were generally perſons connected with 
their oppreſſors, and deeply ſtained themſelves with 
the ſame crimes. For the governors willingly ſuf- 
fered theſe Roman judges to join, by their agents, 

in 
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in plundering the provinces, on condition that 
they themſelves might be mutually protected by 
them (from all accuſations on that head) with the 
greateſt. impunity. But with what different views 
did Scævola enter on his government ? With what 
indignation did he look down on ſuch leagues of 
iniquity as theſe? His maxim of government was, 
not to be himſelf burthenſome in the leaſt to his 
provincials, nor to ſuffer any other perſons . to be 
injurious to them. He ſerved this important office 
gratis; never accepting any thing whatſoever from 
the Afatics; but reſiding among them far from 
his own country ; diligently labouring for their 
benefit; and in the mean time living on his own 
fortune, eating bis own bread among them with 
frugality, contentment, and the greateſt joy. 
The conſcience of his own integrity enabled him 
alſo moſt intrepidly to defend the Afatics from 
other oppreſſors, and to bring his countrymen 
themſelves to juſtice, For theſe proud and cruel 
men were themſelves brought before the tribunal 
of Scævola, condemned there with the moſt juſt 
and impartial ſeverity, and dragged from thence 
to priſon, or to death, by the hands of the very 
perſons over whom they had tyranniſed. A ſpec- 
tacle, moſt unexpected, but moſt welcome to the 
poor A/ratics : A ſpirit of government, which re- 
gained to Roe the love of all its provinces and 
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allies; and crowned Scævola himſelf with the 
greateſt (though unſought and undeſired) glory *, 


CRITO now pauſed, and for ſome time fixed 
his eyes in ſilence on the ground: his uſual atti. 
tude when beginning to think on any ſubject that 
was particularly folemn. His countenance for 
ſome inſtants bore. ſome marks of concern and 
pain: but a ſweet tranquility and humble reſigna- 
tion ſoon enſued in his mind, and ſoftened all his 


features. 


Tur more good, faid he, that Scævola thus did 
to others, the better was he enabled to bear ad- 


verſity himſelf. 


Tur time was now come, when the miſery 
which Rome had inflicted on other nations, was to 
be retaliated on herſelf, The cup of the anger of 
the Lord had been carried round many regions + 
and this city was now to drink the dregs of it 


herſelf. 
O my 


The fatics, in honour to his memory, eſtabliſhed a per- 
petual annual feſtival, called the Mutian Feaſt. (Vid. Cic. Ver- 
res Xi. 51.) Et in ipid etiam Romd, gloria maxime illufiris erat 
Scewola, uthote qui provinciam tam ſanctè & tam fortiter admi- 
niſtraſſet. Senatus etiam, magiſiratibus deincefs in eam provinciam 
ituris, exemplum atque forman: officit Scæwolam decreto ſuo pro- 


Meir. 
+ Vide Jeremiam, c. 25. 
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O uv dear fellow-ſtudents, in turning over the 
hiſtory of the world, both antient and modern, 
what do we find to be in great meaſure its con- 
tents ? alas! wickedneſs, and the puniſhments 
thereof: ſcelera & pænas. 


Bur in peruſing the diſmal hiſtories of the pu- 
niſnment of wicked and hardened nations, we muſt 
not wonder if we ſhould ſometimes find ſeveral 
good men partaking of the national calamities, and 
ſuffering with their countries. In the preſent con- 
dition of things, and cloſe connection of mankind 
one with another, ſuch accidents ſeem inevitable. 


LET me correct my words. It is wrong to 
call theſe events accidental, as Providence ſeems 
often by the ſame means and at the ſame time to 
puniſh ſome men, to correct others, and to try, 
and by ſuch trials exalt the characters of the 
good. Didici etiam ex hoc inſcrutabile Tuum judi- 
cium expaveſcere ; qui affiigis juſtum cum impio, ſed 
non fine aquitate & juſtitid“. 


Lr us endeavour to conſider the Romas 
hiſtory in this light; as far at leaſt as the cir- 
cumſtance of their being heathens may perhaps 
permit us. 


CRITO 


Imitaiio, lib. iii. c. 50. 
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CRN O now roſe from the block of marble, on 
which he had been ſitting, and fixed his eyes on 
the adjoining forum. 


Ir I am not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, many 
were the bad men, who in theſe times greatly 
contributed to encreaſe the plagues of their coun- 
try. Such were Carbo, Cinna, and young Marius. 
But the chief inſtruments of the divine juſtice 
ſeem to have been Sylla and the elder Marius; 
themſelves the moſt wicked of men, and conſe- 
quently the moſt proper to torment others. 


Whoſe hearts nor yells of mothers, maids, or babes ; 
Nor fight of prieſts in holy veſtments * 
Could pierce a jot. 


Your quotation, replied Crito, is very appli- 
cable to theſe times. In the horrid maſlacres, 
which, as the various factions prevailed, were then 
frequently repeated in this city, all regard to 
juſtice or humanity was overthrown by thoſe 
wicked men and their aſſociates. For how then 
did this forum appear? Its rich pavement was all 
ſtained with blood, while many mangled bodies 
were dragged through it, and the neighbouring 


| ſtreets. How horrid a ſcene ? There was the Ca- 


pitol, half of it lay then in ruins and aſhes; in 


the remaining part of it, in hat aſcent to the 


temples of Concord and of Jupiter optimus maximus, 
were 


A mA & 1 — 2 — mTmi 
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were expoſed to view the 7abularia of the empire, 


covered with long proſcripiions. Here ſtood the 


Roſtra like a ſlaughter-houſe, crouded with the 
heads of many principal perſons, of ſeveral in 
particular who had done great good to their fel- 
low-citizens in this very place | 


m—Simul ora virim præſixa videbant 
Nota nimis miſeris, atroque fluentia tabo. 


In one of theſe maſſacres Scævola retreated to 
the temple of Veſta; to that temple, which ſtood 
in that very place where you are now ſeated. 
Scevola expected perhaps that the place, his office, 
and above all the great notoriety of his excellent 


character might be ſome protection to him: or 


perhaps he was willing to die (as Merula did ſome 


few months before) in a place generally eſteemed 
holy. 


SCAEVOLA had always behaved wich the 


greateſt regard to his country, with the greateſt 


firmneſs and diſintereſtedneſs. In the height of 
his proſperity and power, when conſul, he had 
oppoſed the improper exaltation of his friends: 
For ill. Judged principles of friendſhip, and the 
proſtitution of the honours and offices of truſt in 
the public ſtate to ſuch principles, were indeed 
great cauſes of the national ruin. In the height 
of danger he had refuſed to enter into the civil 


Wars, 
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wars, or to take up arms againſt his enemies, who 
were alſo his fellow-citizens. Scævola ſeems (like 
the prieſt, whom Joſephus juſtly celebrates) to 
have thought it much better to remember always 
that he was the high-prieſt of his country, whoſe 
office was to pray for all, to endeavour to unite 
and reconcile all, to bleſs and benefit all. He 
died in the veſtments of his prieſthood. He died 
on this ſpot. Quia ſervare cives per compaſitionem 
volebat, ipſe ab iis interemptus eft *. 


Dum paci medium ſe offert, 


Trans ſeemed now to be ſtanding in Crito's 
eyes: he wiped them, and I with the fol- 
TION words. 


AFFECTING as the fate of Scævola is, thus 
murdered at the feet of the altar of Veſta; yet, 
O my dear friends, if Scævola had been a Chri- 
ſtian, if on this ſpot had ſtood at the time of his 


death not a Pagan temple, but as now a Chriſtian 


church, how much more exalted might have been 
your meditations i in this place ? 


Micur we not FRO perhaps have preſumed 


to compare him in ſome inferior degree to St. 
James the biſhop of Jeruſalem, who was lain in 


or near the temple; or to Zacharias the ſon of 


Barachias, 


® Cic. pro Ros, Amerine, c. 12. 
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Barachias, who was ſlain between the temple and 
the altar ? 


Bur let me check theſe far too preſumptuous 
thoughts : thoſe names are certainly infinitely too 
holy for ſuch a compariſon. 


CRITO now pauſing, the young gentlemen re- 
ſumed the converſation. Crito's pupil, and his 
eldeſt friend, made ſeveral obſervations on the 
murder of Scævola. 


IT is ſome comfort, ſaid the young nobleman, 
to reflect that Scævola's great moral virtues ſeem 
to have been rewarded by the long proſperity of 
his family. The houſe of the Marcheſ# Mutii is 
ſtill to this day remaining here in an honourable 
rank and plentiful circumſtances *, Is it not very 
remarkable, that no war during the time of the 
Roman republic, no tyranny of the emperors, no 
ſword of the Gothic or Lombard invaders, no 
other accident in the courſe of ſo many ages, has 
been ſuffered to extirpate the families of EO 
Fabius, and Scevola ? 


By 


* It is certain, that the Marches Mutii are a very antient 
family, and have ſubſiſted theſe laſt eight hundred years with 
this title and tradition of their pedigree. Their ——_— eſtate 
is about 1500/. per annum. They have two good palaces, and 
ſeveral fiets in land 
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By Crito's deſire the company now ſtept into 


their coach, which ſtood waiting for them at ſome 


diſtance, and took a ſhort airing for an hour or 
two in the country on the eaſtern ſide of Rome. 
During this excurſion they frequently looked to- 
wards the diſtant hills of Palaæſtrina, and recol- 
lected the bloody end of young Marius in that 
unhappy city. 


As they were re-entering Rome by the Porta 
Salaria, (which gate ſtands on the ſpot or near the 
place of the antient Porta Collina) Crito reminded 
them of the great battle fought on that ſpot be- 
tween the armies of Tele/inus and Sylla, in which 
fifty thouſand men periſhed on each ſide. 


From the Salarian gate, they drove again 


down towards the Capitol, and turning ſhort on 


their right at the Venetian palace, proceeded along 
the Corſo towards the Piazza di Spagna. 


In paſſing by the Venetian palace, Crito ob- 


ſerved that on that fpot ſtood the Villa Publica, 
where Hlla immediately after his victory over 
Telęſinus, 


* See Abate Venuti's deſcription of Rome, vol. ii. p. 40. 
Tempio di Bellona era ſotto il Campidoglio, &c. f 
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Teleſinus, executed an act of horror, far more 
dreadful than the Naughters of any field of 
battle *. : 


Bur why, ſaid he, ſhould I thus lead you, ſtep 
by ſtep, 'along the bloody track of the footſteps 
of this cruel man? Every part of Rome, every 
part of Italy, were witneſſes of ſome of his dread- 
ful deeds. Your minds, I am ſure, loath the 
ſubject. Let us haſten to our lodgings ; let us 
finiſh there this morning what remains of Sylla's 
hiſtory z; and then never mention his name 


more, 


ARRIVED at Crito's pupil's lodgings, the com- 
pany went into Crito's apartment, and ſeating 
themſelves round his table, gave their attention 
to ſome papers which he read to them. - Theſe 
papers were chiefly extracts from Frenſbemius, re- 


lative to Sylla's dictatorſhip. 
Vol fb. ws Q q It 


Octo hominum millia Sullz ſe dediderant. Eos in willam 
publicam ingredi juſſos, quaſi inter ſuos milites deſcripturus, todem 
tempore quo ſenatum in ædem Bellonæ convocari juſſerat, crude- 
liſſeme trucidavit : multique ſimul pagani qui forte eodem vene- 
rant, etiam Sullanarum partium hamines, perierant. Corpora in 
Tiberim projecta ſunt. Dum taxta multitudo cæditur, ipſe verbe 
in ſenatu faciebat : patribuſqua ad horribilem tumultum ac cla- 
morem, tot quem millia indigne moritura edebant, exterritis ; 
eodem quo dicere cæperat vultu vociſue tenore ; Hoc agite, inguit, 
Patres Conſcripti, pauci ſeditiofs juſſu mes puniuntur. Quũ tante 
acerbitatis voce vi quidguam ab ullo homine dictum puts trucu- 


lentius, Frenſb. Supp. lib. Ixxxviii. c. 17, 18. 
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Ir is true, ſaid Crito, that ſome of the laws 
which were made by Hlla, when poſſeſſed of that 
ſupreme magiſtrature, were wiſe and ſalutary to 


the ſtate. Several cruel uſurpers and tyrants, even 


our own Richard the Third, may make the ſame 
boaſt. But Hlla's conduct in other reſpects was 
very oppreſſive, and very mean. How mean was 
his private Life at that time ? -It was paſſed in the 
ſociety of the loweſt, worſt of men. How tyran- 
nic was his public behaviour? Ne neſciatis, Qui- 


rites, — Monitos volo vitios, ne tertiùm inſanientes 
opus incendio habeant. A ſpeech ſuitable only to 


the tutor of a Catiline. 


SYLL4 in the third year of his dictatorſhip re- 
ſigned that office, An ipſum jam pigebat - rapte 
poteſtatis ? & quum recordatio delictorum ſeræ pæni- 
tentiæ momſibus conſciam mentem cruentaret, quantas 
miſerias quam vile ob premium perferret, experientid 
monſtrante perſenſerat ? Nam priuſquam cupitis po- 
tiretur, in his omnem ineſſe & ſolidam animi felici- 
tatem crediderat. Adeptus deinde, quum ſe pejus 
etiam excruciari. deprebenderet, odiſſe atque faſtidire 


cæpit, quod antea per tot bella civilia flagrantifſime 


appetiverat, Hæc exempla docere mortalitatem po- 
terunt, ut priuſquam ſeſe precipitent unde regredi 
non liceat, conſilio regant affectus, iiſque rebus que- 

| rendis 
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rendis adbibeant quas ubi conſecuti fuerint, nulla 
deinceps pudore pænitentiùve torqueantur *. 


Tusk obſervations of Frenſhemius are certainly 
in great part very true, and very important. But 
as far as relates to Sylla, I am in ſome doubt whe- 
ther or no he ever intended to continue his dicta- 
torſhip longer, than till he had eſtabliſhed the 
ariſtocratic party in the ſtate, and had fully glutted 
his own vengeance. His ruling paſſion ſeems in- 
deed to have been not ambition, but that far more 
infernal temper, revenge, 


He died ſoon afterwards. — Crito, in ſaying 
theſe words, laid aſide his papers, and entered into 
a converſation as ſerious, as if the company had 
been then fitting round the bed of $y//a, * after 
he had expired. 


* ** * 


Arrrx ſome conſiderable time paſſed in medi- 
tation on this ſolemn ſubject, the company roſe, 


Q q 2 | and 


* Frenſ>, Supp. lib. Ixxxix. c. 37, 38. 


+ Forbear to judge: for aue are finners all: 
Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe : 


And let us all to meditation, 
Shakeſpear, Henry VI. 
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and retired to their ſeveral apartments, in order 
to dreſs before dinner. In relation to the manner 
in which they paſſed the remainder of the day, it 
may be ſufficient to take notice only, that ſoon 
after dinner they parted. | 


CRITO ſhut himſelf up among his books and 
papers, in order to prepare for to-morrow's lec- 
ture, 


: \ HE intended ſubject of to-morrow's lecture was 
the character of that great Roman, who with very 
extraordinary abilities ſupported himſelf, and his 


proſcribed friends in Spain, againſt all the power 


of Slla's party, during the dictatorſhip, and for 
above five years after the death of that tyrannic 
uſurper. | 


9. Sertorius : he was an hero whom adver- 
ſity never ſunk, proſperity never corrupted. He 
was illuſtrious, nok only for his conduct, activity, 
and courage ; but for his generoſity alſo. Though 
an enemy of the bloody Sy//a, yet had he oppo- 
ſed the return of Marius to Rome. He was re- 
markable for his ſtrong love of his country, and 
for his earneſt deſire of peace. 


From his life written by Plutarch, Crito had 
collected ſeveral extracts, which he thought would 
| be 
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be peculiarly agreeable to his good pupil. The 
firſt of theſe extracts deſcribed the filial tender- 
neſs which Sertorius bore to his. aged mother. 


Ats ra un ure TH H env ery i Thy lun vrepa, 
pee oppavEr vi auth, xd; 70 αννοννε⁰⁰]e= Avant - en 
&c. The ſecond contained the account of his in- 


tended retreat from the horrid ſcene of civil war 
to the Fortunate iſles: a project, from which 
Horace poſſibly might have taken the hint of his 
ſixteenth epode : a project very feaſible for fo 
ſmall a number of perſons as would probably 
accompany Sertorius in ſuch an expedition; tho» 
very romantic, when applied to ſo large a multi- 
tude as mentioned by the lyric poet. 


GREAT perhaps might have been the event of 
that expedition: perhaps Sertorius might have 
puſhed on the expedition ſo far, as to make that 
great diſcovery, which prince Madoc is ſuppoſed to 
have done, and Columbus certainly did ſeveral cen- 
turies afterwards, | 

* ky | | 

Is compiling a paper from theſe materials, Ct 
was very agreeably engaged; when he was at once 
ſuddenly damped by the recollection of the Oſcan 
children *, and the impoſture of the ſtag. Re- 
Refting on theſe moſt unworthy parts of Sertorins's 


Q 43. hiſtory, 


* Mr. Hooke, in the third volume of his Roman H3ltory, 
p. 192, expreſſes much doubt of the truth of that flory. 
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hiſtory, Crito threw aſide the paper of his character, 
and determined to paſs over his name in ſilence; 
a name, which (if not ſullied by thoſe unhappy 
circumſtances) would have been certainly one of 
the very brighteſt in the catalogue of Roman 
worthies. | | 


WuIII Crito was thus employed, the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen alſo was giving ſeveral hours 
of the afternoon to ſtudy. His induſtry was not 
as uſual exerciſed in the cultivation of ſome branch 
of parliamentary ſcience, it was totally confined 
to the Roman hiſtory. 


DvuxixG the firſt hour, the object of his ſtudy 
was the civil war of Lepidus; (fax illius motiis, 
ſays Florus, a Syllæ rogo exar/it) a war, which, 
during its ſhort continuance, threatened deſtruction 
to this city. Yeſterday evening, while at Ponte 
Molle, he had recollected the happy victory which 
Pompey had there gained over the army of Lepidus. 


He then proceeded to the hiſtory of Spartacus, 
whole inſurrection produced a kind of civil war *, 
| almoſt 


* This great inſurredion was begun by about ſeventy gla- 
diators: it was augmented by numbers of perſons in the ſame 
condition of life, and by multitudes of Ga//ic and German 
flaves. . But the ba/k of the wat armies which followed the 
ſtandards of Spartacus, (that able general, cui nihil ad cim 1 

tmperatorss 
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almoſt as deſtructive to the inhabitants of 7aly, as 
either the Social or the Marian. 


Ir (thought he to himſelf) ſome able political 
writer was to take a general view of the hiſtory of 
Italy, during the twenty years which intervened 
between the beginning of the Social war, and the 
concluſion of that of Spartacus; might he not 
with juſtice conſider thoſe annals as the moſt 
dreadful] examples of the miſery and havock which 
mankind has ever ſuffered from civil diſtractions? 
The thirty years civil war in Germany *, (if the 
wars of that country may be called by that name) 
ſeems not to have been half ſo bloody. 


THz two following hours he employed in turn- 
ing over Appian's Mithridatic hiſtory ; a book, 
which he had formerly read with due care. The 
fifty or ſixty firſt pages of that hiſtory he now 


Q q 4 ſurveyed 


imperatoris tuendum nomen deerat, præter humilitatem fortis ) 
ſeems moſt probably to have conſiſted of the inhabitants ot 
Italy. Such ſeems to have been the army of ſeventy thouſand 
men which he commanded in Campania ; and that of one hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand with which he once dared to march 


towards Rome, On this account the war of Spartacus may 
erhaps not be improperly conſidered as a kind of civil war. 


Ja o MipSatys ITMA. DTT [Vogt Nw TVSHTRY £71 


PH 
Appian's Mithridatic war, edit. Hen. Steph. p. 240. 


* Sce the hiſtory of the wars and negotiations which pre- 
ceded th: treaty of Wejiphaiia, compiled by Pere Hung ¹,,ůᷓ 
ſrom the memoirs of Compte 4 Avaux, | 


71. 
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ſurveyed in a very curſory manner: but, as he 


drew near the concluſion, his attention became 


gradually more engaged. With pleaſure he regu- 


larly peruſed moſt part of Zucullus's and the whole 
of Pompey's campaigns in the Eaſt, whether againſt 
that mighty king, or againſt other ſtates. 


Ey rode monte TATE As Hpid aabnpas, xa Baoiia 
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| » Ir now drawing near evening he roſe from his 


ſtudies, and took a walk towards that place in the 
Campo Marzo, where Pompey erected, in gratitude 
for theſe victories, his temple to Minerva. The 
church, which now ſtands on that ſpot, is called 


Santa Maria ſopra Minerva. 


From thence he continued his walk to the Camps 
del Fiore, where ſome remains of Pompey's theatre 
are ſtill exiſting, though covered by the modern 
palace of the prince Pio. 


In returning to his lodgings from this walk, he 


fell into deep thought on the civic character of 


Pompey, Lucullus, Craſſus, and Julius C2ſar *, 
| The 


” At the time of Pompey's triumph, Julius Cæſar was about 
thirty-eight years of age. 
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The ſenatorial profeſſion of this Engliſh gentleman 
unhappily made it almoſt neceſſary for him in his 
hiſtorical ſtudies to give much time to the con- 
ſideration of ſuch characters. In order to prepare 
himſelf for what he was to ſee in parliament, he 
was forced to give diligent attention (though not 
approbation) to the conduct of thoſe men; whoſe 
abilities were great, and actions ſometimes good, 
but their intentions in general not upright *. 


Sven was not the caſe of Cyito's bleſſed pupil. 
His moſt happy diſpoſition of mind had inclined 
him to a ſtate of life, which is far removed 
from the great objects of the turbulent paſſions, 
and from that variety of negotiations and hurry 
of diſtractions, under which the moſt virtuous ' 
often find it difficult not to loſe ſight of their 
God. His ſtudies alſo flowed in a far more plea- 
ſant channel, in a much ſmoother and purer 
ſtream, He always roſe from his ſtudies with a 
better idea of mankind, and of the human nature: 
for his literary amuſement was not hiſtory in ge- 
neral, but an exquiſitely ſelect biography. The 
daily peruſal and reperuſal of the lives of ſome 
few, the very beſt men who ever exiſted, this 
was his principal amuſement: pious reading, me- 
ditation, and prayer, was his bu/ineſs and delight. 
Happy, happy youth! In ſome degree might 

; | It 


* See introduction to the firſt book, p. xxvii. 
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it not be ſaid, Ejus cor & cogitatio non cum po. 
pularibus & communibus hominum viis; ſed cum 
angelis in cælo, aut cum perfectis viris in terra? 


Ir at any time other objects offered themſelves 
to his conſideration, he gave them comparatively 
but a ſlight attention. Accordingly this afternoon 
he paſſed indeed half an hour in turning over 
ſome leaves of Frenſbemius, but diligently em- 
ployed all the reſt of the time in ſtudies more 
ſuitable to his own happy genius. In the evening 
he walked to the Capitol: he turned aſide there 
to view for ſome moments the fragments of the 
coloſſus of Apollo, which M. Lucullus brought 
from Apollonia to Rome: but he ſoon left them, 
and croſſed over the court to the Muſæum. On 
aſcending the ſtairs he turned into the room on 
the right, where the brazen vaſe of Mithridates 
is preſerved, and from thence went on to the Phi- 


LOSOPHIC chamber. ; 


THrx young nobleman, who had come to table 
at dinner time very richly dreſſed, paſſed the 
afternoon and evening in making viſits to ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Rome. In- 
deed throughout this whole tour it was remark- 
able, that though he never ſlighted his coun- 
trymen whom he accidentally met abroad, yet 
in general he chiefly kept company with the 
Ttalians when in Jah, as with the French while 

in 
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in France. Among theſe alſo he was very care- 
ful with whom he made acquaintance. He lived 
wherever he came with the great and eminent, 
with men honoured and reverenced in their ſeveral 
countrigs, not ſo much for their birth and wealth, 
as for their virtue and knowledge. 


CHAP. 


A, 
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CHAP. V. 
FirTEENTH DA 's ConveRSATION, 


\EVERAL noble villas are ſituate within the 

walls of Rome. Among theſe the villa Ludo. 

viſi bears a principal rank, in regard both of its 
and e 


Irs buildings are enriched with ſome capital 
paintings and ſculptures, the labours of Guercino 
and Bernini. Its gardens are about a mile in 
circuit, and contain many pleaſant walks, ſome of 
which are filled with a great number of antique 
ſtatues. 


IN one of theſe walks the Engliſh company met 
this morning. After half an hour paſſed in ad- 
miring the beauties of the place, Crito's pupil 
obſerved that ſeveral of theſe antique ſtatues were 
found in digging on the ſpot. How glad, added 
he, would the proprietors of ſome Engliſh country- 
ſeats be, if in digging their ground for new planta- 
tions, or moving the ſoil for other purpoſes, they 
had any chance of finding ſuch plenty of antique 
ſculptures; ſuch elegant ornaments for the em- 
belliſhment of their woods and lawns ? 


Ir 
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Ir is no wonder, ſaid the young nobleman, 
chat ſuch treaſures of vir/# ſhould be found on 
this ſpot: as ſome part of theſe gardens antiently 
made a part of the famous horti Salluſtiani. You 
remember in what manner our learned antiquarian 
deſcribed the great extent of thoſe Salluſtian gar- 
dens, and the magnificent ſtruftures with which 
they were adorned. 


Tux converſation now wandered to the character 
of Salluſt. The eldeſt of the young gentlemen 
made ſeveral obſervations on that ſubject. He 
afterwards proceeded to that far more worthy 
topic, the conſideration of Salluſt's writings ; par- 
ticularly his hiſtory of the Catilinarian conſpi- 
racy. 


How noble an idea, ſaid he, here preſents itſelf 
to our imagination? I mean the idea of that grand 
debate in the Roman ſenate, the deſcription of 
which was perhaps compoſed by Salluſt in this 
walk. On that important day, three perſons of 
the higheſt names in the Roman hiſtory eminently 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe. How au- 
guſt muſt have been the appearance of that par- 
liament, in which Cicero preſided, while the debate 
was ſupported on one ſide by Julius Cæſar, on the 
other by Cato ? 


Is 
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Ir I am not miſtaken, Cato was then a very 
young member . How pleaſing, how encouraging 
is this laſt circumſtynce to perſons who may be 
entering the Britiſb ſenate at the ſame early time 
of life ? | 


In which of thoſe celebrated characters, replied 
Crito with a benevolent ſmile, would you, dear 
fir, if you had lived at that time, have choſen to 
have appeared? In reſpect of eloquence, notwith- 
ſtanding the high abilities both of Cato and Cæſar, 
yet certainly you would on the whole have given 
the preference to Tully. As to patriotiſm, I need 
.not aſk you on whom you would have fixed your 
choice : your ardent looks and language ſufficiently 
declare in favour of young Cato. 


Is converſing thus the company arrived at the 
further end of a winding moſſy walk, where they 
found a moſt undiſturbed receſs, thickly ſhaded 
with ilex and pine. 


Ix 


* Hic tribunus plebis defignatus, adhuc admodum adoleſcens, 
fæne inter ultimos interrogatus ſententiam, tantd vi animi atque 
ingenii invectus oft in conjurationem ; fic impendentia publici flats 
pericula expoſuit ; ita conſults virtutem amplificavit, ut univerſus 
ſenatus in ejus ſententiam tranfiret, majorque pars ordinis ęjus 
Catonem proſequerentur domum. 


Velleius Paterculus, 


In this retired ſpot ſtands an antique ſenatorial 
ſtatue. Leaning on its baſis, the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen took out a pocket Salluſt, and 
read to his friends (not without entering into the 


warmth and ſpirit of the orator himſelf ) the — 
of Cato in that great debate. 


How could I wiſh, added he in the concluſiop, 
that IJ had brought with me hither to-day a 46” 
volume of Tullys works, particularly Orationes 
illas Catilinarias tam luculentas tamque utiles rei- 
publice ? We ſhould have had the greateſt plea- 
ſure in comparing thoſe orations with this of Cato, 
particularly as our kind tutor would have aſſiſted 
us with his remarks on them. 


Far be it frora me, replied Crito, to pretend 
to judge of the eloquence or other political talents 
of thoſe illuſtrious Roman ſenators. It is much 
more ſuitable to my profeſſion, as well as to the 
deſign of our preſent courſe of ſtudies, to endea- 


vour to learn what was good in their moral cha- 
racters, 


I wisy you would give me leave to aſk your 
opinion this morning in relation to the moral cha- 
racter of Cato. If you pleaſe to take your ſeats 
in this pleaſant and ſhady ſpot, I will deſire the 
liberty to trouble you for a quarter of an hour 
with ſome extracts of his life. Theſe extracts are 


chiefly 
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chiefly made from Plutarch, but ſome are taken from 
Salluſt. Thoſe laſt will be particularly agreeable 
to you here; as perhaps, according to your ob- 
ſervation, ſome part of this garden may be really 
the place in which Salluſt compoſed ſome part of 
his hiſtory. . | 


A T 0. 


PART I. 


HERE is not, in the whole Roman hiſtory, 


any virtuous character, which has been ſo 
highly celebrated either by orators and poets, or 


by philoſophers and hiſtorians, as that of Cato. 


Finxit illum ipſa natura ad honeſtatem, gravitatem, 
temperantiam, magnitudinem animi, juſtitiam, ad 
omnes denique virtutes magnum hominem & excelſum. 
This moſt noble natural. diſpoſition he greatly 
| ſtrengthened and improved, by ſettling his aim 
always on one moſt noble object: for the ſingle 
object of all the labours of his life, was to ſuſtain 
himſelf always in what appeared to him the moſt 
exalted degree of virtue. 


He condeſcended not to ſtruggle for the low 
prizes, for which Lucullus or Craſſus, Ceſar or 
Pompey were then contending ; in that age of ge- 


neral , avarice, and ambition, non luxuri.! 
certabat 
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| 

certabat cum luxurioſo, non, divitiis cum divite, non 
Fadtionibus cum factioſo: his elevated deſign was to 
excel in that which is moſt excellent; to copy, 
and if poſſible ſurpaſs the he examples. Amore 
ſapientiæ, & moralis præcipue philoſophie certabat 
cum ſapientibus; virtute certabat cum ftrenuis, pu- 
dore cum modeſtis, abſtinentid cum innocentibus. Nor 
is Cato ſaid in this noble emulation to have thirſted 
for the praiſe of men. Quanguam enim facta ejus 
erant bona, divina, egregia, totinſque vitæ ejus 
maximus fuit ſplendor & gravitas, tamen eſſe quim 
videri bonus malebat : itaque quo minus gloriam ap- 
petebat, ed magis illam aſſequebatur. 


Such is the character of Cato, according to Sal- 
luſt and ſeveral antient writers. On an impartial 


ſurvey of his hiſtory, you will find many of theſe 


particulars to be very true: but on the whole you 
will have reaſon to abate ſomewhat of the pane- 


gyric. 


PERHAPSs there never was a man (continued 
Crito, addreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen) to whom his country was more obliged 
for kind and noble intentions, and willing labours 
in her ſervice, We ſhall be ſtrongly inclined to 
this opinion, if we examine his conduct in many 


public characters, which at different times he 
ſuſtained. 
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SokRy ought I to be, that I am obliged to 
obſerve, that in one unhappy part of his life he 
carried his regard to his country much too far. 
Commanded by his country (if the aſſemblies of 
the people under the influences of a Cladius deſerve 
that name) to take the management of an unjuſt 
war againſt the king of Cyprus, Cato obeyed. He 
obeyed unwillingly, it is ſaid by ſome writers *, 
in order to prevent ſeditions and farther confuſion 
at home. 


Ix the execution of this office he reſtored peace 
and tranquility at Byzantium. He endeavoured. 
to ſoften the fate of that unhappy prince againſt 


whom he ated. With the greateſt fidelity he 


delivered into the public treaſury all the ſpoils of 
the war, and all the treaſures and furniture of the 
royal palace of Cyprus : of theſe he accepted no- 
thing for himſelf, except a ſtatue of Zeno, which 


he brought to Rome. 


He refuſed all honours from his country, and 
all rewards. As his only recompence, he deſired 
that he might be permitted to give liberty to ſome 
of the _—_y captives. 


A 
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Tuxs actions certainly are marks of a good 
mind, yet they are not ſufficient to juſtify him for 
having engaged in this unjuſt war. Ptolemy might 
deſerve to be puniſhed for his vices ; yet ſurely 
Cato muſt have been greatly deceived in thinking 
that Rome had any authority to dethrone that 
| king. 


Bur let us turn our eyes from this probably 
indefenſible part of his hiſtory: in moſt of its 
other parts we ſhall find his love to his country to 
deſerve very high commendations. | 


THr1s paper, which I now take in my hand, con- 
tains ſome imperfe& extracts from Plutarch, rela- 
tive to Cato's conduct in four or five different 
public ſtations, Permit me to read it to you; and 
to add my ſtrong wiſhes, that you could find time 
to-night, before you ſleep, to peruſe Cato's 25 
as written by that good man. 


1. Parr of Cato's life was military. He had 
at ſeveral times the command of conſiderable 
bodies of forces. In that ſtation he is ſaid to have 
behaved very nobly. Highly efteemed indeed he 
was by all men, but he was particularly loved and 
almoſt adored by his foldiers ; for he kept up his 
authority, but added to it perſuaſion and inſtruc- 
tion, He was continually beſtowing on them 
either rewards or puniſhments, according to their 
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deſerts; :Whatever he commanded to be done by 
others, he himſelf took part in performing it. 
In diet and labour he made himſelf equal to the 
moſt common ſoldier; in love of diſcipline, in 
courage and conduct, he was equal, if not * 
rior, to moſt of the generals of Rome. 


Bur, what was much more important, he re- 
formed the avarice and cruelty of the Roman army, 
which was very infamous at that time for their 
oppreſſions, both public and private, on the coun- 
try. Cato looked on it as a ſmall matter ſingly to 
ſhew himſelf virtuous. He endeavoured to make 
all his ſoldiers like himſelf. In a word, he ren- 
dered his forces ſo well diſciplined, - that it was 
hard to ſay whether they were more valiant or juſt. 
Under his guidance, they were formidable to their 
enemies, but peaceable and courteous to all others: 
they were fearful to do wrong, brave and forward 
to > act nobly. | * 0 


Ix relation to this conduct of Cato towards the 
ſoldiers, as well as that of Scævola towards the 
publicans, I find on my papers a reference to the 
third chapter of St. Luke, verſe 12, 13, 14. But 
let us proceed. 


2. As tribune and as, prætor, Cato acted with 
great ſpirit, the ſpirit not of turbulent faction, but 
of true patriotiſm, of eager contention in the 

| cauſe 
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cauſe of liberty. Conſcious of his own innocerice 
and virtue, he was continually ſtemming and re- 
fiſting the general luxury and corruption of the 
times. With the greateſt conſtancy and fortitude 
he was intrepid in reſiſting all factions: unmoved 
by the tumults and violence of the people, and 
by the threats and hatred of the great, whether 
ſeparated in their intereſts, or combined together 
againſt him. He was invincible by all tempta- 
tions which could be propoſed; and far ſuperior 
to all the affronts and ridicule which could be caſt __ 
on him, by thoſe who at the ſame time really moſt 
envied his glory. (In public indeed, as well as in 
private life, you will always, dear fir, find the 
knaves endeavouring to repreſent the honeſt i ina 
ridiculous light.) bat (bowed) 
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3. Ox the zribanal of juſtice, Cato was (as you 
well know) above all influence of corruption or 
fear. He was reſpected by: all : he was dreaded 
by the guilty : yet his ſeverity to them was in 
reality owing e to his compaſſion to the 
2 85 | 
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He ſupported the majeſty of the law above the 
power of Pompey, or the intereſt of any other 
great men: in all theſe things he ſhewed/the moſt 
lirm attachment to juſtice and truth. 
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How could ſuch a man, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, miſs obtaining the higheſt ho- 
nours in the ſtate? How much was it to be 
wiſhed, for the ſake of his country, that he had 
fucceeded in his election for the conſulſhip ? In 
that high office he might perhaps have prevented 
the civil war which broke out, if I am not miſta- 
ken, in the following year, 


His loſs of that election, replied Crito, ſeems 
indeed to have been a very great misfortune to 
the public. But it was no perſonal affliction to 
himſelf : for he bore the loſs with ſo much mag- 
nanimity, as to turn that event to his ſtill greater 
glory, The ſplendor of virtue is, as his example 
ſhewed, independant of the ſuffrages of the people- 
It is far ſuperior to all honours ; and, on the other 
band, no popular ignorance or injuſtice can tar- 
niſh its luſtre. Horace 18 alluded to this part 
of Cato's hiſtory. 


Virtus repulſe neſcia ſordidæ 

Intamenatis fulget honoribus 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularis auræ. 


But let us proceed to the conſideration of Cato's 
merits in ſome other public ſtations in which he 
was really placed. 


4. IN 
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4. In the office of guæſtor, or manager of the 
public treaſury, Cato exerted the greateſt diligence, 
abilities, and fidelity : he reduced the national ac- 
counts from a ſtate of confuſion into good order : 
he took care that the public ſhould, during his ad- 
miniſtration of the exchequer, neither do nor ſuffer 
wrong: he punctually exacted whatever was due 
to the treaſury, (in particular he forced ſeveral of 
Hlla's blood-hounds to refund the ſpoils of their 
rapine and cruelty) and on the other hand, he 
with great readineſs paid all perſons who had juſt 
demands on government. On the whole, he left 
the treaſury in a flouriſhing condition, and made 
it demonſtrably appear, how the ſtate may be 
made rich, without oppreſſing the people. 


5. I wisn, dear fir, that I was able to deſcribe, 
in a proper ſtile, the conduct of Cato in his greateſt 
public ſtation, in his ſenatorial office. 


In the Roman ſenate, Cato was much ad- 
mired for his eloquence ; he was ſtill more reſpected 
for thoſe other talents, withou twhich all ſtrength 
of genius, all ſweetneſs and charms of language, 
are very inſufficient qualifications for a ſenatorial 
life; I mean, induſtry, and integrity. 


From the firſt day on which he took his ſeat 
in the houſe, he applied himſelf to 3y/ne/s with 
the moſt indefatigable diligence. He was conti- 
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nually employed, either in informing himſelf on 
ſome matter of moment, or in doing his duty by 
communicating his 8 to others. 


J. Jigilando agenda, bene alda. 


Bur his e integrity chiefly. merits your 
attention. It gained him general veneration while 
alive; it has, during all ſucceeding centuries, made 
his name the ſymbol of patriotic virtue. 


Ox a ſubject ſo well known, I need to ſpeak 
but little. Suffer me only to obſerve, that Cato 
was in the ſenate uniformly the ſame honeſt man 
as he was when ſeated on the judges's bench, or 
when employed in any branch of the buſineſs of 
public or private life. 


3 9 0 


CRO here pauſed, ſome converſation acci- 
dentally riſing relative to the glorious character of 
integrity which the judges of England have ac- 
quired in a degree far ſuperior to the judges of 
France, or to the judges of ſeveral other coun- 
tries. 


Ir was not long however before the young no- 
bleman deſired Crito to continue his lecture. 
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Irix in my memorandum- papers, ſaid Crito, 
two inſtances of Cato's ſenatorial conduct particu- 
larly marked down: one to be conſidered as an ex- 
ample of his love to his country, the other as an 
inſtance of his juſtice to the reſt of mankind. 


3 * * 


1. H very greatly aſſiſted Cicero in ſaving 
Rome from that deſtruction with which the Catali- 
narian conſpiracy threatened it. But it is needleſs 
for me to trouble you with any reflections on this 
particular, as it has been the ſubject of your con- 
verſation this morning. 6 
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2. Tux ſecond parycular-1 18 related by Plutarch 
as follows, 


 FULIUSCASAR attacked the Germans, who 
at that time were in peace with the Romans, and 
put three hundred thouſand of them to the ſword, 
His party made a motion in the ſenate, that a 
public thankſgiving ſhould be proclaimed on the 
occaſion. But Cato on the contrary earneſtly ar- 
gued, that Cæſar ſhould be given up by the Ro- 


= man government to the vengeance of thoſe na- 
- | tions, whom (probably without any ſuch com- 
- mand from his country) he had invaded. ** By 
. * ſuch a ſacrifice, ſaid he, let us endeavour to 


cc 


. expiate the injuſtice of this war, It is highly 

* proper however, that the motion for the thanks- 
Y giving ſhould be approved, as we have great 

» | ._ , *©” reafon 
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„ reaſon to thank the gods: they have as yet 

4 ſpared the commonwealth; nor taken vengeance 3 

« on our armies for the cruelty and wickodaely of 

© our general,” 5 
NoBLE was this ſentiment ; but it would have £ | 

been far more noble, if Cato himſelf had been fo 5 

happy as neyer to have ſeen the ſhores of Cyprus. = 


Is 1-am-pot-miſtakes;” ſaid the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen, a , a ſimilar ſentiment is expreſſed 5 
by Livy, in one of the ſpeeches of Paulus Ami- E 
lius . But pray proceed, 9 
* * * 

We have been n conſidering, replied 5 
Crito, the conduct of this celebrated patriot during 
the time that the Roman republic ſtood. For Fg 4 
ring ſome time the commonwealth ſupported itſelf, | 
though ſhook to its loweſt roots by the continual 
ſtorms of faction and anarchy ; 5 
_ illa uſque minatur, ; 


Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vertice nutat. 


Bur ſoon after the concluſion of Cæſar's Gallic 


4 and German campaigns, that fatal civil war broke 
out, 


* [ivy, book xxxviii. c. 45, 46. 
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out, which Cato had long n and laboured 


to prevent. 


Tu conduct of Cato in the civil war, ſeems in 
ſeveral reſpects very ſimilar to that amiable beha- 
viour of lord Falkland, which you, dear fir, have 
often admired in the fourth and ſeventh books of 
Clarendon's hiſtory, 


CATO, like lord Falkland, was always ſighing 
and labouring for peace, Ape pry ere (ics young: 
en oy ναινãeie. 


WurzREeveR Cato had the command, he was 
very merciful to the inhabitants of the country 
which \ was the ſeat of the war. | 


By his perſuaſion it was agreed, at a council 


held in Pompey's camp, that during the courſe of 


the campaign, no city ſhould be ſacked, nor any 
Roman killed but in the heat of battle. 


Ix the progreſs of the war, Cato bore patiently 
much fatigue and diſtreſs. In the few engagements 
at which he was preſent, he ſhewed much perſonal 
courage, and animated his friends with a conſider- 
able degree of the fame ſpirit; yet never did he 
rejoice for any victory. 


IuuzE- 
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IMMEDIATELY after the obtaining any ſucceſs, 


Cato viſited with ſorrow the field of battle; he 


there bewailed that curſed ambition which was the 
deſtruction of ſo many of his countrymen: he 
ſhed tears on the corpſes even of Cz/ar's ſoldiers. 


Ix DEE D, from the day on which this civil war 
broke out, to the day of his death, Cato's coun- 
tenance was always filled with a fixt melancholy, 
a perpetual ſadneſs unchanged by any” ſucceſs, 
which-at any time attended his own Party: 


On the other hand, in all the henry 1 
tunes, and repeated defeats, which at laſt totally 
ſunk it, he was himſelf unmoved; but condeſcend- 
ing to thoſe of his friends, who were willing to 
make their peace with the conqueror. He was 
anxious and indefatigable to his laſt breath in 
doing every thing i in his Power that could be be- 
neficial to them. 

Can any 2 be thought of for their ſervice, 

While I yet live, let me not live in vain, 


Scarce had Crito repeated theſe lines, when 
his pupil's ſervant came to acquaint him, that at 
the garden-gate there was a perſon who was de- 

ſirous 


„„ e 0, oo 
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ſirous of ſpeaking to him, if he was at leiſure. 
On this notice Crito immediately roſe from his 
ſeat, and went with the ſervant to the gate. The 
young gentlemen roſe alſo from their moſſy ſeats, 
and employed a quarter of an hour in walking 
about the garden. 


DukiNG this walk Crito's pupil obſerved, that 
the four firſt acts of the tragedy of Cato were 
compoſed by Mr. Addiſon during his reſidence at 
Rome. Is it not probable, ſaid he, that Addiſon 
then frequently ' viſited ede Salluftian gardens, 
and compoſed here ſome of the moſt ſhining 
paſſages ? | 


But oh ! my friends, your ſafety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts : a thouſand ſecret terrors 
Riſe in my ſoul : how ſhall I ſave my friends? 
77g now, O Ceſar, I begin to fear thee. 


Hap Cato, replied the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, any juſt reaſon to fear Cæſar on this ac- 
count? Ceſar was indeed a man of 4lood, and had 
in his former wars deſtroyed ſome millions of his 
tellow-creatures ; but yet in general his behaviour 
to his enemies in this conteſt with r had been 
full of clemency. | 


Tals learned young gentleman began now to 
expatiate on Cæſar's mercy, contraſting it with the 
cruelty 
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cruelty of Hlla in the foregoing civil war. He 
proceeded then to conſider Cz/ar*'s courage, acti- 
vity, and aſtoniſhing abilities of mind. He ſpoke 
much of ſeveral of his great exploits : he coneluded 
however his reflections on the: life of this moſt 
famous man, by repeating ſome of Addiſon's 


verſes. 


"Tis an impious greatneſs ; 
And mixt with too much horror to be envied *. 


Duxins this part of the converſation the com- 
pany arrived at the garden- gate. They found Crito 
there with the Jri painter, who had been lately 
relieved by the young nobleman's generoſity. 
This was the firſt day of his venturing abroad after 
his late illneſs : he was ſtill very weak, and far 
from well, yet he had been at his noble patron's 
lodgings already this morning ; and hearing that he 
was gone to the Ludoviſi gardens, had followed 
him thither, being very deſirous of taking the 
earlieſt opportunity to expreſs his gratitude. 


IT is needleſs to add, that on this occaſion the 


young nobleman behaved with all poſſible polite- 
| neſs 


* A noble modern writer, the author of the Dialogues of 
the Dead, ſums up Cæſar's character in the following manner. 

« Ce/ar's courage and talents were equal to the object to 
« which his ambition aſpired, the dominion of the world: and 
« he exercifed a ſovereignty unjuſtly acquired with a magna- 
« nimous clemency. But it would have been better for his 
« country, and for mankind, if he had never exiſted.” 
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neſs and humanity. After ſome time they ſepa- 
rated, the painter returned to his lodgings, and 
the Engliſb company n to the adjoining 
circus of Salluſt. 


So extenſive were the gardens of Salluſt, as to 
contain, beſides many other buildings, a large 
circus alſo. Of this circus there are to this day 
ſome conſiderable remains . On its fouthern ſide 
is to be ſeen an antique octangular temple, ren- 
dered at preſent a kind of grotto by the ruins of 
other ſtructures, which have fallen on it, and al- 
moſt buried it. Salluſt, probably in compliment 
to his patron Julius Cejet, conſecrated this temple 
to Venus. 


Tars fabric, ſaid the young nobleman while 
entering it, ſeems to have been a kind of monu- 
ment erected by Salluſt in honour of Cz/ar's ex- 
ploits. The ſtatue of Venus, which was placed in 
this temple, was adorned, if I am not miſtaken, 
with a corſlet of Britiſb pearls. Thoſe pearls came, 
[{ ſuppoſe, from Sandwich. About two or three 
years ago I was on a viſit at a gentleman's houſe in 
that neighbourhood. We rode one morning, I 
remember, to the old Roman walls at Rutupiæ: 
another morning we rode towards Deal and Dover, 
frequently recollecting in the way the deſcription 


of that coaſt in Cæſar's commentaries. 
I nave 


* See Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. P. 86, 87. 
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I Have allo had the pleaſure, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, of taking the ſame ride, 
The ſummer before laſt I made the tour of the 
coaſts of Kent and Suſſex. My principal deſire 
was to ſee the place where Julius Cæſar had trod. 
(I was not then ſatiated with Roman antiquities) 
I had alſo ſome curioſity to viſit the ſhore in Kent 
where the Saxon Hengiſt; in Suſſex, where the 
Norman conqueror landed. = Ought not our pride 
to be humbled, when we reflect how often in an- 
tient times our iſland has been invaded and ſub- 


dued ? 


Ec of theſe conqueſts, replied Crito, though 
they might juſtly appear very heavy calamities in 


the times when they happened, yer in their long 
conſequences have produced very 2 be- 


nefit to our iſland, 


To the Roman conqueft Britain owes perhaps 
its firſt civilization, certainly its firſt converſion 
to Chriſtianity. 


To the Saxon conqueſt we are indebted for that 
ſyſtem of government which is to this day the baſis 
of Engliſh liberty. Many good effects of Saxon 
piety alſo are ſtill great ra to us. | 


To the Nolan conqueſt we owe not -perhaps 
ſo much K. Yet we may be certain, that 
Providence 
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Providence intended ſome great good by that 
oreat event. | | 
You were mentioning your journey to Suſſex ; 
give me leave to recollect that many years ago, 
when I was a very young man, I was alſo in that 
county. From Brigbibelmſtone I made with ſome 
friends a ſhort voyage to Dieppe. During that 
voyage we often thought of the hoſtile fleets, - 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman, which in various ages 
have croſſed, or rather filled the Britiſb channel. 
The Portus Iccius indeed was then at a conſiderable 
diſtance from us, but the port of St. Valery en 
Somme, from whence William the Conqueror ſet 
_ fail, with eight hundred veſſels “, lay but ſome 
few leagues to the northward of our track. We 
landed at Dieppe, and during the few days that 
we paſſed there, had great pleaſure in reading the 
latter part of Sir William Temple's introduction to 
the hiſtory of England: we had fortunately 
brought that book with us from Brightbelmſtone. 


3 


Dip you go up any higher into Normandy ? faid 
Crito's pupil. I have heard it is a very fine coun- 
try, and very like to England. 
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We went up no farther than Rouen, replied 
Crito. The country ſeemed to us to reſemble the 
Vor, I. 852 open 
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* The fleet of Julius Cæſar, and the fleet of Villiam the 
Conqueror, each conſiſted of above eight hundred fail. 
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open parts of Northamptonſhire : it has however 
greatly the advantage of that county, by being 
ſituate at leaſt four degrees more to the ſouth. It 
abounds with apple- trees, planted, not in orchards, 
as in our cyder counties, but in ſtraight rows along 
the roads, or ſcattered up and down in the corn 
fields. You would have great pleaſure in making 
a ſhort tour through that province of France, eſpe- 
cially as in various parts of it you would probably 
ſee many marks ſtill remaining of its connection 


with England | in former ages. 


Sou ſimilar obſervations occured to me, ſaid 


the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, in the firſt part 


F our preſent long tour: I mean, while we were 
in thoſe parts of Germany from which our Saxon 


anceſtors came.—But ſurely, dear fir, you have 
at preſent an opportunity of favouring us with 
ſome very noble refleftions. Theſe gloomy and 
ſolitary Roman tuins cannot fail of ſuggeſting to 
you a train of important ſentiments ; eſpecially if 
you are of our noble young friend's opinion, that 
this edifice was built partly at leaſt on occaſion 


of the firſt connection of Britain to the Roman 
empire. 


I am by no means capable, replied Crito, of 
ſupporting the dignity of that topic. Beſides it is 
now late in the morning, if you pleaſe we will 
return to our lodgings. You may there meditate 

at 
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at leiſure on all the various changes which have 
happened to our country, But why do I ſay 
happened? I remember a noble reflection of Bo/- 
ſuet rowards the concluſion of his Univerſal Hi- 
ſtory. Ne parlons plus ni de hazard ni de fortune : 
nous parlons en ſeulement comme d'un nom, dont nous 
couvrons notre ignorance. C'eſt -DIEU, qui prepare 
les effets dans les cauſes les plus eloigntes : & que 
frappe ces grands conps, dont le contrecoup porte 
i loin. | | | | 


% 


Tur company now walked to their lodgings. 
During that walk, and during dinner-time alſo, 
the converſation chiefly dwelt on the ſtate of 
Britain in Cæſar's time. It afterwards returned 
to Cato's character; the young nobleman politely 
reviving that topic in compliment to Crito. 


I coup wiſh, ſaid he, that the ſtatue of Zeno, 
which (as you informed us this morning) Cato 
brought hither from Cyprus, was ſtill preſerved in 
ſome of the Roman muſzums. In that caſe, 1 
ſhould have been very glad of the pleaſure of. at- 
tending you on a viſit to it this afternoon, 


Treks is in the Capitoline muſzum, replied 
Crito's pupil, a noble ſtatue of that philoſopher. 


8 2 You 
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You muſt remember it; it is the moſt remark- 
able piece of ſculpture in the ana dei floſoß. 
It was found in the ruins of the villa of Antoninus 


Pius. 


Poſſibly, ſaid the young nobleman, it may be 
the identical ſtatue ; at leaſt we may fancy it ſo, 
and viſit it with that idea. If you pleaſe we may 
walk thither in the evening, as ſoon as we have 
had our tea. I ſhould be very glad to take a walk 
to that part of the town, as I want to call at the 
print-ſhop at the upper end of the Corſo. 


* * * 


THz bell of the Capitol clock ſtruck three and 
twenty, when this Eugliſb company arrived there: 
they went up ſtairs into the muſzum, and paſſing 
through ſeveral of its apartments, proceeded to the 
ſtanza dei filoſofi, where they ſat down, being much 
heated by their long walk. 


CRITO's pupil was the firſt who recovered 
his ſpirits after this fatigue, 


THrzRE is not, ſaid he, with peculiar earneſtneſs, 
any part of the Capitoline muſæum more pleaſing 
or more inſtructive than this apartment; this ph:- 
loſophic chamber, as it is juſtly called from its being 

5 filled 
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filled with two ſuch noble ranges of near an hun- 
dred antique buſts, the buſts of moſt of the 
learned men of Greece, particularly the philoſophers 


of Athens. 


I came hither alone yeſterday afternoon, and 
peruſed in this chamber part of Milton's Paradiſe 
Regained. I then conlidered myſelf as preſent 


not only 


On the Tarpeian rock, the citadel 

Of great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enricht 

Of nations. 


But what is a far more pleaſing idea, 

N Xeug' AO⁰⁰ο, Xevee ArLaraty TAs 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 
Of eloquence, and ſage philoſophy, 

From heav'n deſcended ta the low-rooft bouſe 


Of Socrates | —— 


Saying this, he approached the buſt of Socrates, 
which is placed near that of Homer, fronting the 
entrance. How deſervedly (continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to his noble young friend) may 
the buſts of theſe two great men claim their ſta- 
tion in all ſuch muſæums as this, one at the head 
8 3 of 
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of all the philoſophers, the other at the head of 
all the tragic and lyric poets of Greece? Theſe 
two indeed gave breath to all the reſt. How for- 
tunate is the education of thoſe young men, who 
in poetry chiefly ſtudy the one, in philoſophy the 
other of theſe moſt exalted geniules ? 


THINKING of this, I was highly pleaſed juſt 
now, when, in paſling through the firſt apartment 
of this muſeum, you ſtopt to admire the elegant 
deſign of that marble ſepulchre found in the villa 
of Alexander Severus : at one end of which is Homer 
receiving his book from the genius of poetry; at 
the other, Socrates attending to the inſtructions of 
a veiled figure, which leans on a column, and re- 
preſents moral philoſophy; the whole front of the 
monument being filled with the ſtatues of the nine 
Muſes, all of the fineſt ſculpture. | 


WuHiLE you were ſo happy here yeſterday in the 
company of Milton, ſaid Crito, I was not leſs ſo at 
home in that of Aenophon. You left your Xencphou 


on your table, open at the concluſion of one of 


his Socratic diſcourſes, I could not help taking it 
up, and reading with great pleaſure the laſt ſen- 
tence, which breathes ſuch grateful affection to the 
memory of his beloved maſter, exceeded only by 
a a ſtill greater love and thirſt of virtue. Eye ww dn 
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$T&vey. Fi de Tis Tov ce ee,νεůοντν wASAIRATEIW 7 
Lon gare TU8Y VETO, E £Y®w Tor allen AZIOMAKA- 
PISTOTATON ve. Nor could I help reflecting 
then, (it ought not to have been without due gra- 
titude) that we are all bleſſed with that high hap- 
pineſs, the idea of which Xenophon regarded with 
ſuch admiration, and with a deſire which ſeems to 
have ſomething of divine inſpiration. We have all 
of us an inſtructor and leader in the path of virtue 
far ſuperior to Socrates. Let us then make the 
beſt uſe of all theſe lights ſo graciouſly beſtowed 
on us : in the ſtudy of ethical inſtitution from the 
moraliſts of Greece, let us principally confine our- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the doctrines of the benevolent 
and humble Socrates : in a far ſuperior ſtudy, let 
us apply ourſelves principally to learning and im- 
bibing the character and temper of its original, its 
molt beneficent, and moſt humble, though moſt 
piviNe founder. Happy, truly happy, are thoſe 
whoſe education is founded on theſe two baſes. 


Bur at preſent let us have the pleaſure of fol- 
lowing you round this room, and of making with 
you a ſhort viſit to theſe ſeveral philoſophers, who 
were almoſt all of them men of great genius, tho 
none of them equal to vecrates. 


SAYING this, and paſſing by Epicurus, he ſtopt 
2 conſiderable time in filence before the buſts of 
814 Plata 
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Plato and Ariſtotle. He then proceeded to the 
ſtatue of Zeno. 


AFTER hearing the obſervations of his young 
friends relative to the ſculpture of this ſtatue, he 
drew a chair near to its pedeſtal, and ſitting down 
defired leave to finiſh in that place thoſe papers re- 
lative to Cato's character, which he had begun 


to read to them this morning in the Ludoviſi 


gardens. 


r 0, 
PART II. 


HE character of Cato is ſo ſamous, that in 

forming a catalogue of Roman worthies his 
name could not with any propriety be omitted. 
At the ſame time the truth of hiſtory will oblige 
us to own, that in ſeveral particulars this great 
man was much miſled. 


He was much miſled, as we obſerved this morn- 
ing, in the affair of Cyprus. Probably a miſtaken 
principle of obedience to the commands of his 
country engaged him in that unjuſt expedition, 
Tux other principal objections to his character 


are the ſeveral marks which appear in it of harſh- 
nels 
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neſs and ſeverity, of pride and want of condeſ- 
cenſion in accomodating himſelf to thoſe cuſtoms 
and manners of the age, which in themſelves were 
indifferent. Add to theſe, ſome great errors in 
family life, and above all, the moſt unhappy cata- 
ſtrophe of his laſt hour. 


BuT, on the other hand, how many circum- 
ſtances are there to be found in his hiſtory, which 
evidently ſhew, as Tully obſerves, quod bæc omnia 
non 4 naturd Catons erant ? | 


CATO's temper, though full of ſpirit and re- 
ſolution, was far from being deficient in tenderneſs, 
or mercy. This is plain, not only from his ami- 
able conduct during the civil war (which was men- 
tioned this morning) but alſo from many other of 
his actions. He was conſtantly diſinclined to all 
unneceſſary puniſhments. He always ſhewed the 
greateſt gentleneſs, courteſy, and good-nature to 
all in private life. Ed conditione Cato nobis in hac 
civitate natus eſt, ut ejus opes & ingenium, præſidio 
multis etiam alien'ſſimis : vix cuiquam inimico exitio 
eſſe deberet. Bona M. Catonis, que ille adeptus eſt, 
ut multis prodeſſe poſſet *. His perſon and lands 
were devoted to the ſervice of his friends. The 


ſweetneſs of his temper is above all moſt viſible in 


that extreme fondneſs and regard which he bore to 


his brother, and which was continually encreaſing 
eyen 


See Tully's oration for Muræna. 
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even from his moſt early years: never perhaps 
was there a more amiable and beautiful ſcene of 


fraternal love, than that which is contained in 
Cato's hiſtory. 


Ix relation to pride, he certainly was in general 
averſe to flattery. He often refuſed honours, and 
he ſeems to have done ſo from a motive of real 
humility : for when every one thought him worthy 
of the higheſt honour, he alone was of the contrary 


Opinion. | 


As to want of condeſcenſion in accomodating 
himſelf to the times, he certainly often ſhewed 
great wiſdom in yielding, as far as he thought he 
might, in order to prevent greater evil. 


I wisn I could be totally ſilent in regard to the 
diſmal and never ſufficiently lamented end of 
Cato's life. Moſt unworthy was it of his former for- 
titude and virtue : and far inferior to the example 
which the pontifex Scævola had ſhewn here at 
Rome, or to that which Regulus had ſhewn in he 
ſame African country; for Carthage was almoſt 
within ſight of Uzica *. On this ſubject I ought 
to ſpeak moſt unwillingly ; yet let me obſerve, that 


ſome kind of deſpondency or fear is always the 
| | original 


* See the compariſon of the character of Regulus with that 
of Cato in this reſpect, in St. Auſtin's book de Civitate Dei, 


lib. i. c. 24. 
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original motive of ſuicide; fear either of ſhame, 
pain, want, or ſomewhat ſimilar; a paſſion ſurely 
which never had a place in Cato's natural con- 
ſtitution. 


To what cauſe then are moſt of the ſtains which 
diſgrace the character of Cato to be attributed ? 
Probably to his inſtructors the ſtoics : for in their 
writings, moſt of theſe capital defects are deſcribed 
as moral excellencies. 


LET us attend to what Cicero ſays in various 
places on this ſubject. In Marco Catone hæc bona 
que videmus divina, egregia ipſius ſcitote eſſe propria. 
Que nonnunguam requirimus ea ſunt omnia, non & 
naturd ſud ſed a magiſtro. His enim tot tantiſque 
ejus virtutibus acceſit adjumentum doctrinæ non mo- 
deralæ neque mitis, ſed aſperioris ac durioris. Stoico- 
rum ſcilicet diſciplinam auftoribus eruditiſſimis induc- 
tus arripuit, & talium præceptorum (Zenonis præſer- 
tim, ſummo ingenio viri, magiſtri ſui) ſtudiis flagravit. 
How much is it indeed to be wiſhed, ut ad alios 


magiſtros aliqua te fortuna, Cato, cum ill naturd 
detuliſſet? 


Yer, ſeated as we are at preſent by Zeno's 
ſtatue, let us not omit to do proper juſtice even to 
the ſtoics themſelves. Many of their doctrines are 
very noble, very exalted : many of their examples 
deſerve our ſtudy, deſerve our imitation. But at 


the 
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the ſame time that we acknowledge this, let us 
again and again bleſs Providence for having 
aſſiſted 4s with other examples, far more perfect 
than thoſe of any Roman worthy; with other in- 
ſtructions far more correct and complete than this 
Grecian philoſophy, which thus abounded with 


great errors mixt with great wiſdom, and N 


_m vices mixt with "__ virtues. 


c RITO now began to conſider the Chriſtian | 
religion in contraſt with the ſtoic philoſophy. 


There is no need to inſert here the particulars of 
his diſcourſe ; they ſeem indeed to be in ſome 
meaſure foreign from the ſubject of theſe Roman 
Converſations : it may be ſufficient to obſerve in 
general that his diſcourſe was, in its beginning, 
cool ; it was throughout learned and judicious ; 
but in its progreſs his heart became gradually 
warm, and at the concluſion broke out in a pure 


flame of piety. 


TE Chriſtian character (ſaid he towards the 
concluſion) is not only more noble, more grand 
and awful than any imagined perfection in this ſo 
much celebrated philoſophy, but it has alſo a grace, 
amiableneſs, and beauty, which never adorned any 
ſtoic viſion, Much fuller is it than ſtoiciſm of the 
ſpirit of true juſtice, but infinitely fuller of bene- 
volence and mercy. Fuller of the ſpirit of juſt 
inflexibilicy in what is right; but ſtill more full of 
conde ſcen- 
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condeſcenſion and ſweetneſs. Fuller of fortitude, 
but infinitely more abounding in patience, in re- 
ſignation, and in the higheſt moſt unextinguiſhable 
hope. Greater as to exaltation of mind, but in- 
finitely greater in the deepeſt humility, and in the 
moſt grateful acknowledgment that all its virtues 
are the gifts of the grace of heaven. 


All that we have, and are, we have received, O 
Lord, from Thy grace: 
All that we defire and hope, we humbly expe in 


Thy glory. 


InvuLcE me, my dear fellow-ſtudents in theſe 
reflections. The grace of heaven is the great di- 
ſtinguiſhing bleſſing of the chriſtian diſpenſation ; 
we cannot employ our meditations on a ſubject 
more ſublime. 


I REMEMBER that about laſt Whitſuntide I was 
taking a ſolitary walk in this part of Rome, and 
paſſed by a church ſituate in one of the narrow 
lanes ſituate at the foot of his Capito.ine hill. 
The hymn of Veni Sante Spiritus was then per- 
forming there, ſet to moſt affecting ſolemn muſic. 
In attending to ſome of the notes and words of 
that heavenly harmony, I could not avoid reco]- 
lecting a paſſage in a very venerable writer: a 
writer, who, though ſomewhat barbarous in his 


language, (he lived probably about the time of our 
| king 
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King Richard the Second) yet in his ſentiments is 
generally very exalted; far more exalted on the 
whole than any of theſe philoſophers. 


O vers celeftis Gratia, fine qui nibil doftrina, nibil 
eloquentia, nihil ingenium valet in conſpettu Dei 


O Beatiſſima Gratia, que pauperem ſpiritu, virtu- 
tibus divitem facis; & divitem multis bonis, humilem 
corde reddis | 

Veni] deſcende ad nos] Tu fortitudo noſtra. Tu 
auxilium confers, & confilium. Tu lumen cordis. 
Tu fugatrix triſtitie, & ablatrix timoris. Tu devo- 


tionis nutrix. 


Tu nos ſemper prevenias, & bonis operibus ju- 
giter ꝓræſtes eſſe intentos *. 


CHAP. 


* [mitatio Chrifli, lib. iii. c. 55. 
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CHAP. VI. 
SIXTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION. 


HE character of Cicero being the intended 
ſubject of this day's converſation, the com- 
pany agreed to meet early in the Farneſe gardens ; 
(thoſe gardens cover moſt part of the ſummit of 
mount Palatine) and, after paſſing an hour there, 
to ſet out from thence in their coach, and dine at 
Freſcati, which town is about twelve miles diſtant 
from Kome. 


Tur northern part of the Farneſe gardens was 
the appointed place of their meeting. Crito walked 
thither about nine o'clock, (according to his 
Engliſh watch) and found his beloved company all 
arrived there before him. 


Taz young nobleman was ſeated on a projecting 
part of the hill, and from thence taking a- deſign 
of the narrow valley of the Forum Romanum (which 


lay under him) and of the oppoſite Clivus Capi- 
tolinus. 


Hrs pupil was leaning againſt a cypreſs, and 
ſilently ſtudying an octavo which contained ſome 
of Tu/ly's rhetorical and philoſophical works. 


THE 


» 


—— — 
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THz third young gentleman was walking with 
a volume of the Orations in his hand; ſometimes 
reflecting with high pleaſure that Tully's houſe 
ſtood in this part of the Farneſe gardens *; ſome- 
times repeating aloud ſeveral of that great orator $ 
"— periods. 


CRITO liſtened to him for a conſiderable time 
with great attention, and then (being always ready 
to partake of the ſatisfaction felt by any part of 
this good company) he turned round to the young 
nobleman, and admired all the merit of his 
drawing. 


He afterwards ſat down under the cypreſs by 
kis pupil's ſide. | 


Tur company now deſired him to favour them 
as uſual with the contents of one of his papers. 


Berore I begin, ſaid he, to ſpeak of the cha- 
racter of Tully, which has been repreſented by 
ſeveral eminent writers in very different lights, J 
ought to premiſe, that I by no means think myſelf 
a competent judge of the queſtion : my judgment 
is far too weak, my knowledge far too ſuperticial, 
When I compoſed this paper I lay under another 
diſadvantage alfo, being in great want of proper 
books to conſult on the occaſion. A traveller 
cannot 


* Sce Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 15. 
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cannot carry a library with him, nor muſt he 
expect to have this want ſupplied at the bookſeller's 
ſhops in the towns through which he paſſes. The 
only book of the kind which I could then procure 
was Middleton's Cicero, (I bought it at Modena) it 
had belonged to a Scotch gentleman who died there 


on his travels. 


Taz paper in my hand, as you will therefore 


expect, conſiſts of little more than mere extracts 


from Dr. Middleton. In ſome future year of your 
lives, you may perhaps allot ſome leiſure time to 
the thorough and impartial examination of Cicero's 
character : you will be greatly aſſiſted in that exa- 
mination, by ſome books which have been lately 
publiſhed in France and England, and by others 
which are ſaid to be now preparing for the preſs. 
Long before that time you will have totally for- 
gotten that I ever troubled you with a paper 
on the ſubject; otherwiſe it would be proper 
that I ſhould make an apology for it. Indeed, 
when I recollect the criticiſms made by ſome 
learned perſons on Cicero's conduct, I am afraid 
that in this paper his defects are too much con- 
cealed or palliated ; and, on the contrary, when I 
take up Dr. Middleton, J have the greateſt reaſon to 
think that in this my very impertect compilation, 
I have not done juſtice to the hundredth part of 
his merit. 


Va”. Tie CICERO: 
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. 
PART. I. 

T* ſeems a conſiderable mark not only of good- 

neſs of heart, but alſo of real ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding, and a very proper method for im- 
proving both theſe qualities, if, in the conſideration 
of any great and exalted character, the ſtudent 
obſerves indeed its defects, yet dwells not too much 
on them, nor views them in the moſt unfavourable 
light; but candidly conſiders the whole character 
together, and then applies his attention more pe- 


culiarly to the ſtudy of thoſe its parts, which are 
the moſt noble or beautiful. 


Tur character of Cicero has, for many ages, 
drawn the attention and, generally ſpeaking, the ad- 
miration of mankind. 


Is diſcourſing on ſuch a character, let us be as 
filent as poſſible in relation to its imperfeCtions ; 
and, according to the generous ſcope and intention 
of theſe our Roman Converſations, endeavour to 
improve ourſelves, as much as we can, by diligently 
ſtudying its greateſt real excellencies. 


Ler us conſider, that though Cicero lived in one 
of the moſt corrupt ages that ever was known, yet 


he 
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he was totally free from any ſtain either of avarice 
or Juxurious debauchery. 


As to pride, which was the third great vice of 
thoſe times, Cicero certainly had nothing of that 
cruel Roman pride, which was the occaſion of much 
miſery to Rome, and to thoſe nations which had 
any connection with her. Cicero was not proud of 
any actions which were vicious in themſelves, or 
hurtful to other perſons. He was not proud of 
riches or power. It muſt be indeed acknowledged, 
that he was vain, very vain, of the great abilities 
of mind which he really poſſeſſed, and of the 
great ſervices which he had really performed for 
his country. This vanity is one of the univerſally 
acknowledged weakneſſes in Tully's character. If 
he had been more humble and lowly in his own 
fight, he certainly would have been not only a 
much happier, but alſo a much better man : for 
humility, as it is in itſelf a great virtue, fo alſo is 
it the foundation of many others. 


Bur humility was an excellence little known in 
the heathen world. 


Lr us then turn our thoughts to thoſe virtues, 


which may, with more probability, be expected 
in a heathen character. 
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lx private life, (permit me on this head to refer 
you, my dear pupil, to the beginning of the twelfth 
ſection in Dr. Middleton's hiſtory) Cicero was a 
kind and generous maſter; he was an excellent 

father; he was. grateful to his benefactors; and 
lincerely zealous for his friends, whether they were 
in proſperity or in adverſity. His works are full 
of theſe noble ſentiments, and his life full of ex- 


amples of them. 


CICERO loved his country, OiAomarter nv, Even 
as Ofavius owned; he laboured to ſupport its 
antient conſtitution and liberty. He ſometimes 
ſhewed great intrepidity in reſiſting the attempts 
of its enemies : at other times, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, he ſeems to have been ſilenced and over- 
awed. Perhaps this might be real weakneſs of 
mind. On the other hand, perhaps it may be 
ſaid, that Tully might be of opinion that he was 
ſerving his country, by ſuſpending ſometimes all 
uſeleſs oppoſition to the irreſiſtible power of the 
uſurpers of the national authority. He might 
think, that it was more patriotic, as well as more 
prudent, to ſoften them by patience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and by proper management to conduct them 
into ſuch a train of thoughts and actions, as might 
produce ſomething conſiderably beneficial to the 
public, 


Bur 
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Bur however this may be, certainly the moſt 
fair method of paſſing judgment on the political 
character of Tully, is to examine how he behaved 
when he himſelf was in power. 


IT is indeed at thoſe times, that the ſplendor 
of his character ſhines forth in its true luſtre ; at 
thoſe times his appearance in the hiftory of his 
country diſcloſes itſelf with as much dignity, as 
atttended the founder of this Roman empire, when, 
(according to the deſcription which you, my dear 
pupil, have often admired in Virgil) he diſcovered 
himſelf in the fulleſt majeſty before the tribunals 
and ſenate of Carthage. 


Scindit ſe nubes & in ethera purgat apertum 
Reſtitit Aineas, clarique in luce refulſit. 


Lr us conſider his conduct while governor of 
Cilicia , we ſhall find in it much patriotiſm, much 
philanthropy. He had in his youth behaved very 
well, while Quæſtor at Syracuſe ; but this Mlatic 
government produced a very conſiderable addition 
of honour to his character. 


CICERO ſeems to. have followed, in great mea- 
ſure, the glorious plan of government, which his 
maſter, Scævola, had obſerved in Afra Minor. 
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CICERO principally gave his attention to relieve 
the grievances of his province, by lightening that 


heavy load of debts, with which the avarice of 


his predeceſſors had incumbered it ; and by reme- 
dying all the other evil conſequences vf their bad 
government. The Afatics, who had joined with 
the former governors in oppreſſion and plunder of 
their country, were by Cicero obliged to refund 
whatever they had thus extorted. Cicero protected 
the province alſo from all Roman oppreſſors; from 
ſome in particular who were of the higheſt rank 
in Rome, and otherwiſe greatly connected with 
himſelf. Nor was he leſs diligent in averting 
evils riſing from other cauſes ; he alleviated the 
ſcarcity of proviſions, which at that time afflicted 
Cilicia and Cyprus almoſt like a famine. He pre- 
pared with great ſpirit to defend the frontiers againſt 
the threatened and ben moſt formidable invaſion 
of the Parthians. | 


Hz permitted to the natives of his whole pro- 
vince, the uſe of their own laws. He was kind 
and affable at all times to all: indeed the ſpirit of 
every part of his government was, like that of 
every other part of his life, moſt mild and mer- 
ciful, though at the ſame time very prudent and 
very active. Nor was he leſs remarkable for his 
noble difintereſtedneſs. For as he ſupported the 
dignity of his office of proconſul liberally, not 
ſumptuouſly, he had no temptation to fraud or 

rapine. 
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rapine. He was able to refuſe the immenſe per- 
quiſites, preſents, contributions, Sc. with which 
his predeceſſors had diſgraced their adminiſtration. 
Cicero accepted only the moſt juſt and moderate 
dues of his office; and even from thoſe his lawful 
appointments he beſtowed ſeveral thouſand pounds 
to the relief of diſtreſſed particulars or communities 
in his government. At his departure he declined 
the acceptance of ſeveral then uſual public honours : 
he declined alſo the great free gift, which was of- 
fered to him voluntarily by the province, and 
which is ſaid on the whole to have amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. You ſeem ſurprized, dear fir : but the 
generoſity of Cicero in his government of Cilicia, 
was much greater in other articles, according to 
two extracts which I have made from Dr. Mid- 
dleton's hiſtory : the ſum mentioned in the ſecond 
extract is ſo exceſſive, that I ſhould even apprehend 
there muſt be ſome miſtake in the calculation. 


ALL the wealthier cities of the province uſed to 
pay to all their proconſuls large contributions for 
being exempt from furniſhing winter quarters to 
the army: (Cyprus alone paid yearly on this ſingle 
account two hundred talents, or abqut forty thou- 
ſand pounds) but Cicero remitted this whole tax to 


them, which alone made a vaſt revenue. 
Quarto edition, vol, ii. p. 33. 
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Iv his province of Cilicia, he ſaved to the pub. 
lic a full million ſterling, which all other gover- 


nors had applied to their private ule. 
Vol. ii. p. 513. 


WariLE Crito was reading theſe noble parti- 
culars relative to Tully's Cilician government, the 
whole company grew warm in his praiſe; they 
totally forgot the blemiſhes in his character, and 
were almoſt as much engaged in his favour as Dr. 
Middleton himſelf. Crito alſo partook of the ardent 
pleaſure expreſſed by his young friends, and pro- 
ceeded in the remaining part of his lecture in a 
much more elevated ſtile, than that with which he 
had begun it. 


As to the great offices of ſtate with which. Cicero 
was intruſted here at Rome, one inſtance will be 
abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate the excellence 
of his wiſe and good adminiſtration ; I mean, that 
ever memorable work of his conſulſhip. Or, 
pri w Tw mTwroTs rf p⁰ pany e axis 
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O my dear and noble friends, if we have any 
' ſpark of patriotiſm in our hearts, how ought they 


now to burn ? 


DIRECTLY 


* Plutarchus in wita Tullii, 
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DixecTLY on this very angle of this hill, oz 
which we ſtand, was the houſe of Tully. On 
the evening of the defeat of the conſpiracy, he 
was moſt honourably conducted hither from that 
Capitoline hill, a-croſs that valley of the Forum 
Romanum, by a general proceſſion of the ſenate 
and people of Rome; all, with the acclamation of 
many thouſand voices, proclaiming him the general 


deliverer. 


O my dear friends, how often have you, while 
at Weſtminſter, wandered about the great hall of 
the tribunals of England, and about the avenues 
of both the houſes of the Britiſh parliament, think. 
ing on the hiſtory of thoſe great men, who in each 
of thoſe venerable edifices have in ſeveral ſucceſſive 
ages, by their wiſdom and eloquence, by their 
Juſtice and integrity, done much ſervice and ho- 
nour to our country ? A ſcene of the ſame nature, 
and of at leaſt equal dignity, is now before your 
eyes. 


Look at thoſe three lofty columns of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator] it was there that Cicero con- 
founded all the fierceneſs of the conſpirators by the 
thunder of the firſt Catilinarian oration. Look 
on that ſtill remaining portico of the temple of 
Concord ! there all the glory of Tully was com- 
pleated and crowned ; when, in full ſenate there 


aſſembled, Catulus and Cato both in ſo ſolemn a 
manner 
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manner ſaluted him with the higheſt ſtile and title 
of Fatber of bis country. Salve, Cicero; primus 
omnium Pater patriæ appellatus * ! | 

How awful a ceremony was that? How auguſt 
a ſpectacle ?: O my dear poetic pupil, how happy 
would you be to repoſe for ſome hours under the 
ſhade of theſe cypreſſes, if the genius of the place 


would condeſcend to bleſs your ſlumbers with a 


dream, reviving in your imagination the antient 
grandeur of this part of Rome, and repreſenting to 


you in full viſion ſome of theſe ſcenes ? 


Bur let us, continued Crito, taking up his 
papers of notes, proceed to other parts of Tully's 
hiſtory. 


Soow after the death of Julius Cæſar, Cicero 
vigorouſly exerted himſelf in the direction of the 
affairs of the republic: his conduct at that time 
is in general thus repreſented by Dr. Middleton. 


« Wirn the univerſal conſent. and joy of the 
* people Cicero accepted the care of the govern. 


„% ment, then in extreme danger. He laboured 
6c - in 


* The firſt Catilinarian oration was ſpoken in this temple of 
Jupiter Stator. (Vid. the laſt paragraph in that oration.) The 
econd and third from the Roftra in the Forum. The fourth 
probably in the temple of Concord: which was the moſt uſual 
place of the aſſemblies of. the ſenate during theſe Catilinarian | 


troubles. 
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« in forming and executing ſuch a plan of policy, 
nas ſeemed molt likely to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
« At leaſt it was to his counſels and to his autho- 
<« rity, that Rome owed that laſt effort which was 
<«< then made for her liberty, Cicero with great 
- & reſolution reſiſted Antony, a tyrant much worſe 
t than Julius Ceſar. (I could wiſh however that 
« there was not ſo much rancour expreſſed in the 
& Philippics.) Cicero with great wiſdom converted 
« [irtius, Panſa, and other powerful men to the 
e cauſe of their country, (he hoped to do the 
„ ſame with O#avizs) and directed and united all 
their power to his deſigns for the public good. 
He endeavoured to reſtore general concard and 
quiet among all parties, by * wiſely propoſing 
“ a general act of oblivion for what was paſſed. 
Far was he from being diſcouraged by the great 
+ dangers which he ſaw impending over his head; 
he knew not now the ſenſe of fear; (of which 
weakneſs he was ſometimes juſtly accuſed) he 
deſpiſed all perils. The government was in his 
* hands, and he ſupported it with the fame wiſ- 
dom, with the ſame heroic intrepidity, which 
he had ſhewn in the times of Caliline. Nullum 
* kcum pretermiſit monendi, agendi, providendi; 
&* boc denique animo erat, ut fi in hac curd atque 

| admini- 


cc 


cc 


* Illnd decreti Atbenienſſum celeberrimi (relatum a Cicerone) 
eblivionts prateritarum rerum decreto patrum comprobatum oft. 


Vall, Paterculus. 
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« adminiſtratione vita illi eum ger, preclare 
« aftum ſecum putaret.” | 
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Sven indeed was his fate; and moſt happy and 
honourable may we juſtly efteem it. * For let us 
look round on the other great men of thoſe turbu- 
lent times, (who indeed almoſt all died a violent 
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1 2 death) and compare their laſt hour with that of 
72 Cicero. Pompey's death is indeed a ſtriking leſſon of 


the inſtability of the greateſt human grandeur and 


— FI 
2 1 


oy power; but yet does not confer any honour on 
* . . himſelf; it being uncertain, whether he was brought 
{ ; . #*% 1 
Yi to that cataſtrophe by the ſpirit of love to his 


country, or by that of mere and mean private 
ambition. Cæſar and Craſſus died in a bad cauſe : 

Cato and Brutus in a bad manner. Cicero died 
undeniably in the cauſe of his country : he ſhewed 
however his regard to his natural duty, by decli- 
* ning death as far as he might; but when the laſt 
ſtroke came, he met it with joy and fortitude equal | 

to any of the above - mentioned, or any other ß 


the moſt celebrated heroes of Rome. a 
. FE 
29 C 
CRITO now cloſed his papers. I compiled 
this very ſhort and impertect paper, ſaid he, 
partly at Modena, partly at Belogna. For while I 
was at Modena, my imagination was ſtrongly af- 2 


fected with the memory of the latter part of Ciceros . 55 
hiſtory : 3 
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kiſtory ; and in my road from Modena to Bologna, 
I ſaw with horror the infamous ſpot of the ela 
Triumvirado. 


As ſoon as Crito had folded up his notes he ſat 
down, and meditated for ſome moments in ſilence 
on the dreadful ſcenes which appeared in this part 
of Rome at the time of that bloody proſcription, 
which was the conſequence of the negotiation near 
Modena; a proſcription more bloody, if poſſible, 
than any of Marius's or Sy//a's maſſacres. ' 


Tux reſt of the company, whoſe youthful ima- 
ginations were more lively, thought they ſaw all 
the carnage really before them ; dogs tearing the 
carcaſſes, and flocks of vultures * ſcreaming from 
the roofs of the adjoining temples. 


ArrER ſome time Crito took up the volume of 
Tully's works, which his pupil had been peruſing, 
and turned to the beginning of the third book de 
Oratore. With a melancholy accent he began to 
read the following lines. 


In bis ipſis roſtris, in quibus ille rempublicam 
conſtantiſſims conſul defenderat, paſitum caput illud 


fuit, d quo erant multorum civium capita ſervata. 
As 

* Awr@ Bi. . 
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As ſoon as Crito had read theſe lines, he 
ftretched out his right hand, pointing to a barn 
which ſtands in the middle -of the narrow valley 
between the northern point of the Farneſe gardens, 
and the Capitoline hill *. * 


O Mx dear pupil, cannot you imagine that you 
now ſee there the pale face and lifeleſs hands of 
Tully ? The head which meditated, the hands 
which wrote (for let us not think of the Philippics) 
all the noble philoſophic treatiſes in this volume. 


 Sucn an idea muſt peculiarly aflect your good 
mind. The idea of the mangled head of Craſſus 
or of Pompey lying on the ſands of Parthia or of 


Egypt, cannot affect you in the like manner. For 


the vanity of the greateſt riches and power will give 
yon hut little concern, in compariſon of the thought, 
that genius and learning periſh alſo. But take 
comfort, there is one accompliſhment of the mind 
which will never fail, though tongues ceaſe, and 
knowledge vaniſheth away, 


* * * 


ONE 


On this ſpot ſtood the antient Roman Roffra, till the time 
of Auguſtus Cz/ar, who removed them about a ſtone's caſt nearer 
to the Palatine hill. Adjoining to the northern point of the 
Farneſe gardens are to this day ſtill remaining ſeveral high brick 
walls, {aid to be the remains of the fabric of the Ry#ra built 
by Jugufius, 
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Ov of the young noblemen's ſervants now 
coming to acquaint his maſter that the coach was, 
according to his order, waiting in the Campo Vac- 
cino, the company concluded their morning ſtudies, 
and ſet out for Freſcati. On the road the conver- 
ſation frequently wandered to various topics, fre- 
quently it returned to the Roman hiſtory ; the 
great events in Tu/ly's times having deeply engaged 
their attention. | 


As they drew near to Freſcati, the young noble- 
man looked out of the coach window, on the right 
towards Albano, and began to talk of the anti- 
quities in that neighbourhood. 


You remember, ſaid he, the ruined monument 
which ſtands in the middle of the high road near 
Albano; I mean the monument with five ſmall 
pyramids on its top, which is commonly called 
the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii, but which is 
ſuppoſed by more learned antiquarians to be the 
ſepulchre erected by Cornelia to the memory of 
Pompey. I could wiſh that we were to paſs by it 
to-day. In the preſent diſpoſition of our minds, 
the ſight of Pompey's ſepulchre would be a very 
pleaſing though melancholy object. 


Sou of the admirers of the Night Thoughts, 
ſaid Crito's pupil, I believe would not have been 


lorry, if that poem had been written in Jtaly. 
How 
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How would that author have moralized, while 
leaning on the monument, which contains the 


aſhes of Pompey the Great? 


Regnatorem Aſie ! jacet ingens littore truncus 
Avulſumgue humeris caput, & fine nomine corpus. 


I xnow. not, replied Crito, how to reconcile 
the different opinions of the antients, relative to 
what became of the aſhes of Pompey. Plutarch 
expreſly ſays, that they were buried by Cornelia at 
Alba. On the other. hand, if we ſtrictly follow 
the opinion of Martial and Lucan, that ſepulchre 
muſt be a cenotaph only, For Pompey's remains, 
as Lucan very diffuſively deſcribes, were in his 


time ſtill in Egypt. Martial allo ſays, 


— ipſum 
Terra tegit Libyes, fi tamen 2 tegit. 


8 Pompey's head, which was preſented to 
Julius Ceſar at Alexandria, might be ſent by him 
(according to his uſual humanity) to Cornelia, and 
by her interred there at Albano * , the remainder 
of his duſt is probably ſtill mingled with the com- 
mon ſand and mud of the Egyptian ſhore. 


Tux converſation now again wandered to other 


ſubjects. About noon the coach arrived at the 


: gates 


* See Eſchinardi's deſcription of the Agro Romano, p. 302. 
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gates of Freſcati, the young nobleman ſent a ſer- 
vant into the town to order dinner at the inn to 
be ready (according to the Italian cuſtom of dining 
carly) in an hour and an half, and then told his 
coachman to drive in the mean time to the * 
bouring monaſtry of Grotta Ferrata. 


Tu road from Freſcati to Grotta Ferrata is 
very pleaſant; the firſt part of it is a ſnady wood, 
the latter part of it is an open corn field, adorned 
with ſeveral oriental plane trees, which from their 
vaſt ſize ſeem to he ſome hundreds of years 
old. 


PERHArs, ſaid Crito's pupil, they may be the 
deſcendants of that plane tree of Craſſus, which 
Tully deſcribes with ſuch pleaſure; Ad opacandum 
hunc locum patulis diffuſa ramis *. But let us not 


think of Craſſus, we are now near the country- 
houſe of Tully himſelf. 


GROTTA Ferrata, ſaid Crito, is, you know, 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the place of Twlly's Tuſ- 
culan villa. Addiſon and Middleton ſtrongly em- 
braced that tradition; but ſome 7/alzan antiquarians 
are of a contrary opinion, and produce ſeveral 
weighty arguments, proving its ſituation to have 
been rather at the Ruffine/la, which is about two 

Vor. I. Uu miles 


See de Oratore, lib. i. c. 7. 
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miles nearer to T; uſculum *, There are indeed 
ſcarce any remains of antiquity in the neighbour- 
hood of Tuſculum, which are not imagined, either 
by the vulgar or by ſome antiquarians, to have 
belonged to Cicero. Perhaps of all theſe their 
different opinions, ſome one may be true. In the 
midſt of this uncertainty, let us however have the 
pleaſure of walking to the Ruffinella in the af- 
ternoon, and at preſent of viſiting Grotta Ferrata. 


In about half an hour's time the coach arrived 
at the convent. The monks who inhabit it are of 
a Greek (the Baſilian) order. They received this 


Engliſh company with great civility, ſhewed them 


ſome antient marbles in the cloyſter, as ſome kind 
of proof that Tu/ly's villa might have been ſituate 
there : and then conducted them to the other cu- 
rioſities of the place, particularly Domenichino's 
paintings in the chapel. The young nobleman 
ſtudied thoſe pictures for a conſiderable time, nor 
without expreſſing the greateſt admiration. 


He afterwards got into his coach, gave the 
monks thanks for their civility, and returned with 
his Engliſh friends to Freſcati to dinner. 

* * * 
AFTER 


dee E/chinard:'s Deſcrittione dell Agro Romano, p. 274, 275, 
276. | 
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ArrzR dinner the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men laid himſelf down on the couch to fleep : (he. 
had ſet up moſt part of laſi night to read Pluterch's 
life of Cato) The young nobleman diverted him- 
ſelf with finiſhing the drawing which he had begun 
this morning, and Crito retired with his pupil into 
the next room to their Ciceronian ſtudies. 


ABouT two and twenty o'clock the company 
walked out; Juſt at the edge of the town their 
Roman ſervant ſhewed them a rough maſs of 
ſtone, ſaid to be the remains of Lucullus's mau- 
ſolæum. From thence they walked up to the 
Ruffinella. 


Taz Ruffinella is ſituate half-way between the 
pleaſant town of Freſcati, and the rocks and ruins 
of the moſt antient and lofty city of Tuſculum. 
No walk can be more agreeable than the aſcent 
from Freſcati thither, through the groves, and by 
the numerous caſcades of Villa Pamphili , on one 
ſide of which, towards the plain, appear the beau- 
tiful ſhades and ſtreams of Villa Conti, formerly 
the habitation of Lucullus; and on the other ſide, 
the road planted with laurel, which leads towards 


the ſteep hill of Monte Portio, the family ſeat of 
Cato *. 


4 


U u 2 Bur 


+ Anni ＋ della parte di Freſcati che riguarda Monte Porz.io 
Fu trovato il ſepolchro antiquifſimo della Famiglia Porxia reportata 
ael Bellori & dal Volpi. Abate Venuti. 
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4281 
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Bur far elevated above all is that venerable 
open grove of lofty pines near the Ryffinella, which 
crowns the ridge of the Tuſculan mountains, and 
ſhades the ſpot where Cicero's villa and rural H- 
cæum once perhaps ſtood. 


_— 
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' In the field on the ſide of this grove are ſtill to 
be ſeen many marks of terraſſes, and a large and 
broad moſaic pavement ſtill entire. This pavement 
might perhaps (as the young nobleman pleaſed 
himſelf with imagining) belong to Cicero's library, 
the center of it being ornamented with a large deſign 
of the head of Minerva *. 


> ” > ts DET] N TIE. EP W — ä 
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How grand and how delightful is the ſituation 
of this apartment, ſaid the young nobleman ; and 
how properly is it adapted to the charatter of its 
great inhabitant ? Cicero, though the moſt ſtudious 
and moſt learned man of his times, yet perhaps | | 
never, amidſt all the pleaſures and all the labours | 
of his ſtudies, forgot (his favourite object in them | | 
all) beneficence to Rome Þ. | 


PERMuIT me to continue to indulge myſelf for 


ſome moments in ſuppoſing this apartment to have | t 
been I 

= 
Þ C 
Condamine, in his tour to 1taly, p. 42, ſpeaks of this * : 
pavement as the moſt beautiful work ot the kind remaining, 4 { 
and of this head of Minerva as executed in the nobleſt manner. 1 
F Arx amp, w Tal, ves xd p % ; 7 


See the concluſion of Cicero's life by Plutarch. 
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been his library. To the ſouth how ſolemn a pro- 
ſpect opens itſelf over the foreſts of Algidum, the 
mountains and lakes of Alba, and the ſea · coaſt 
quite to the woody iſland of 4fura, where Cicero 
had another reſidence, deſigned for ſtill more re- 
tired ſtudy? To the north, he might here have 
always before his view Rome, (the magnificence 
and ſplendor of which city is even now widely 
ſpread over the Campania before us) with all thoſe 
great works of public utility, thoſe many grand 
and eyerlaſting paved roads, and thoſe many long 
and lofty aqueducts; which (like his deſigns) ſtretch 
from all ſides a- croſs this vaſt plain to their great 
and common center, 


WHriLEt the young nobleman was thus ſpeak- 
ing, Crito turned to him with a look of reſpect 
and love ; and how happy ſhould we have been, 
ſaid he, if, after you had finiſhed this afternoon 
your drawing of the temple of Concord, you had 
favoured us with your company in the next room. 
Your loving and worthy friend, (I know not 
whether I ought to call him my pupil or my tutor) 
was then aſſiſting me in preparing and finiſhing 
this ſecond ſhort paper on Cicero's character. He 
reminded me of ſeveral paſſages, ſhewing that 
Tuſculum was always Cicero's favourite country- 
ſeat, from which he wrote with the greateſt plea- 
fure ſeveral of his epiſtles, in which he compoſed 
with the greateſt ſpirit ſeveral of his orations, and 
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which he made the ſcene of ſeveral of his rheto · 
rical and philoſophic dialogues ; particularly of 
thoſe two, the principal perhaps of each kind, the 
books de Oratore, and the Tuſculan queſtions. 


So fond indeed was Tully of his country-ſeat 
here, as frequently to expatiate with pleaſure on 
the deſcription of perſons and places in this neigh- 
bourhood. Monte Portio was the farm of Cato 
the elder, the principal ſpeaker in the dialogue de 
Senectute. At Villa Conti was the famous library 
of Lucullus, which is the ſcene of the dialogues in the 
third and fourth book de Finibus; and in which theſe 
two illuſtrious country neighbours, Cicero and Cato 
the younger, then and probably often really met. Hi 
Catonem ſedentem inveni, multis circumfuſum libris: 
erat enim in illo aviditas legendi, neque ſatiari po- 
terat : & malumus, mibi dixit, hunc puerum Luculli 
(the pupil of Cato and Cicero) his libris potius, quim 
omni reliquo villæ ornatu delefari.. 


MopERN Freſcati, replied the young nobleman, 
notwithſtanding all its beauty and ſplendor, is [ 
apprehend much inferior to Tuſculum, as it appeared 
in the times of Tu/ly, when the ſides of theſe hills, 
and all the environs, were covered with the country 
palaces of the Roman ſenators. At Caſa! Mo- 
rena, was, I have heard, Muræna's villa: at Villa 
Magna one of Pompey's houſes: but the ſeats of 
Cicero and Lucullus ſeem to have been the principal 

buildings 
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buildings of this place; they were far ſuperior I 
ſuppoſe to Villa Conti, Villa Pamphili, or Monte 
Dragone itſelf, | 


SCARCE ever was any country-place (ſaid Crito's 
pupil) adorned with two ſuch famous libraries. 
That of Lucullus was, I ſhould imagine, the 
moſt expenſive ; that of Tully, the beſt choſen 
collection. ; 


Tur young nobleman now began to ſpeak of 
the ornaments of Tully's library, particularly the 
Hermathene *, when obſerving a paper in Crito's 
hand, he ſat down, and deſired him to favour the 
company with its contents. 


Uu 4 CICERO. 


* Quod ad me de Hermathena ſeribis per mihi gratum eff, 
ornamentum academiæ proprium mem; quod & — com- 
mune omnium; & Minerva fingulare efl infigne ejus gymmnafti. 
Nuare welim, ut ſcribis, ceteris quoque rebus quam plurimis eum 

lecum ornes, Signa illa omnia in Tuſculanum deportabo. 
Ep. ad Atticum, lib. i. ep. 4. 
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PART II. 


Quid dedicatum poſcat Apollinem 
Vates ? Quid oret de paterd ſacrum 
Fundens liguorem 3 ? 


HAT ought to be the et wiſh of a 
young man, who has already had the hap- 
Pineſs to be entered into a courſe of good educa- 
tion? For what bleſſing may we ſuppoſe Tully to 
have principally petitioned in his youth at the 
ſhrine of Apollo, of this his favourite patroneſs 
Minerva, or of any other of thoſe deities, who 
were imagined to preſide over the improvement of 
the human mind ? | 


For the ſpirit of perpetual induſtry. 


STuDiovus diligence, (I muſt be underſtood to 
mean that of the beſt Kind) is one of the great 
principles of growth to the human underſtanding, 
which it is continually forming, filling, and ex- 
tending ; correcting and healing what is amiſs in it, 
guarding it from many harms, from many unne- 
ceſſary worldly cares; ſupplying its defects, and 


improving and exalting its excellencies. 


SUcH 
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Sucn is it to the mind; nor 1s it really an enemy 
to the health of the body; eſpecially when attended 
by temperance and moderate exerciſe, each of 
which greatly nb © our mental as well as 


corporeal frame. 


Ir we look on the life of Cicero, we ſhall find 
it filled with labour and induſtry. His indefati- 
gable application far ſurpaſſes what we generally 
conceive of ſtudy, and ſeems almoſt incredible. It 
is ſaid, that the time which other young men of 
his age gave up to pleaſure and diverſion, was by 
him regularly added to his ſtudious hours. It is 
ſaid, that he never gave up one leiſure hour to 
abſolute idleneſs; all the intervals of his great 
labours being generally applied to ſome other good 


purpoſe. 


Tuis ſtudious diligence was the means indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to qualify even ſuch a genius as 
Tully for his great literary attainments. Let us 
not be diſheartened by this conſideration ; but let 
us rather reflect with pleaſure that Cicero, by this 
moſt careful management of his time, made every 
day produce ſome valuable addition to the vaſt 
fund of his knowledge, 


In relation to the Fruits of theſe his learned 
labours, I am by no means able to ſay any thing 
worthy your attention, Permit me to read to you 

ſome . 
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ſome ſhort extracts from Dr. rpg Ver relative to 
this ſubje&. DOC 


„No man, whoſe life had been wholly ſpent 

nin ſtudy, ever left more numerous or more va- 
** Juable fruits of his learning in every branch of 
« ſcience and the politer arts.“ | 


Bur let us confine our thoughts at preſen to 
his lM works, | 


ROME, VO in the time of Cicero ſuperior | 
to all the nations of the earth in power and do- 
minion, yet was comparatively very deficient in 
knowledge, particularly in the knowledge of what 
is the ſummit of all literary glory, moral philo- 
ſophy. Cicero's great deſign was to ſupply this 
moſt important dęſideratum. He laboured to en- 
creaſe the knowledge of his countrymen, by ad- 
ding to it whatever was wiſe or noble in the ſeve- 
ral Grecian philoſophies. He laboured, above all, 
to place before their eyes, in the ſtrongeſt light, 
thoſe five great principles of natural religion and 
morality, on which the happineſs of mankind fo 
much depends; the exiſtence of GOD; the reality 
of a Providence : the immortality of the foul ; the 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and the 
eternal difference of good and evil. Reipublice 
causd, philoſophiam hanc Romanis hominibus eupli- 
candam putavit ; magni exiſtimans intereſſe ad decus 

& 
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& ad laudem civitatis, res tam graves tamque præ- 
claras Latinis etiam literis contineri. It is needleſs 
to obſerve, how nobly he executed this great deſign. 
Happy is it, that the compoſitions which he origi- 
nally thus deſigned for the benefit of his country, 


have extended their good effects much farther, to 


many other ages and nations. 


Bur it may be peculiarly uſeful for us to ob- 
ſerve, that Cicero himſelf ſeems to have received 
great benefit from theſe his ſtudies at ſeveral dif- 
ferent periods of his life. 


From his early youth he had applied himſelf 
diligently oo the ſtudy of moral philoſophy. Soon 
indeed did he diſdain, and with indignation reject, 
the mean doctrines of the Epicurean ſect; but he 
induſtriouſly took all opportunities, both at home 
and on his travels, to imbibe the principles of 
{ome other much more exalted ſyſtems. ' At Rome, 


(let me repeat his own words) totum je Philont 


tradidit, admirabili quodam ad philoſophiam ſtudio 
concitatus. During his travels, (which on the 
whole took up about wo years) he reſided no leſs 
than fix months at Athens, at the houſe of Antiochas, 
the principal philoſopher of the old academy * : at 

Rhodes 


* Cum weniſem Athenas ſex menſes cum Antiocho weteris aca- 
demice nobiliſſimo ac prudentiſſimo phileſopho fui, fludiumgue philo- 
ſophie nunquam intermiſſum, à primaque adoleſcentia cultum & 
ſemper audtum lc rurſus ſummo auctore & doftore renovaui. 

De Claris Oratoribus, c. 19. 
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Rhodes alſo he ſtudied philoſophy with Pęſido- 
nius, the moſt eſteemed and learned ſtoic of that 
age. | ; 


O wy dear fellow-travellers, is it not a pleaſing 
reflection (may it prove alſo a good omen to ſome 
of this company) to recollect, that Cicero in the 
gear following his return from theſe his travels, 
acted very nobly in bis firſt public office, his Sict- 
lian — | 


LET us conſider 7 ully's life at another period. 
About his forty-ſecond or forty-third year, we 
find him paſſing great part of his time with much 
ſatisfaction here at Tuſculum. Ex omnibus moleſtiis 
& laboribus hoc uno in loco conguieſcimus. Tuſcu- 
lano ita deleflamur ut nobiſmet ipfis tum denique cum 
buc venimus placeamus *. Cicero was at that time 
very eager in making a collection of Greek books, 
and forming a library, Such an employment is 
ſometimes the work of mere ignorant vanity ; but 
with Tully certainly it was far otherwiſe. He 
certainly was fully ſenſible, that on the proper 
learned furniture of this room would depend, in 
great meaſure, the uſefulneſs of his preſent time of 
life, as well as the comfort of his old age. It 
ſeems highly probable, that Tully took this oppor- 
tunity to reien his memory in relation to ſome of 


his former ſtudies ; and that by this refreſhment 
| he 


* Ep. az Attic, Lb 1. p. 4, 5. 
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he was enabled to atchieve the patriotic actions of 
his famous conſulſhip in the next year, which was 
the forty-fourth of his life. Mr 


About ten years afterwards we find Cicero re- 
ſuming his ſtudies with particular application. In 
his fifty-third year he frequently retired from the 
tumults of Rome to his country villas, paſſing his 
time partly at Cumæ, partly here at Tuſculum. He 
was then employed in his great work de Republica, 
of which the Somnium Scipionis 1s the concluſion. 
When he had finiſhed the two firſt books of that 
work, he read them to ſome of his friends here 
in his Tuſculan villa. Salluſt was one of the com- 


pany “ 


Parpon, dear fir, this interruption, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. - But how fortu- 
nate would it be, if ever in plowing up theſe fields 
a cheſt ſhould be diſcovered containing the manu- 
ſcript of thoſe books de republicd. A cheſt of 
Numa's manuſcripts, was, I think, diſcovered on 
the Janiculan hill in the ſame manner. But pray 
proceed. | 


In his fifty- fourth or fifty- fifth year, continued 
Cr ito, Tully wrote his treatiſe de Legibus, after the ex- 
ple of Plato, whom of all writers he moſt loved to 


imitate, 


* Ep. ad L: Fratrem, lib. iii. 5, 


' 
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imitate. This work was deſigned as a ſupplement, 
or ſecond volume to his other de Republicd. 


Is his fifty-ſixth year he was governor of Cilicia, 
protector and benefactor of the happy people com- 
mitted to his care. O my dear friends, does it 
not ſeem highly probable, that Cicero's ſtudies 
during the three preceeding years, had excited in 
his mind many noble ſentiments, which he put in 
practice during that glorious government? 


Lr us conſider him again at a fourth period. 


Cicero in his ſixty-firſt, ſixty-ſecond, and ſixty-third 


years, was more deeply perhaps than ever engaged 
in literary labours. He was then buſy in works of 
greater dignity in themſelves, and of greater utility 
to the world, than thoſe which in modern times 
have been the happy fruits of the retirements of a 
Clarendon, or perhaps even of a Bacon. During 
theſe three years Cicero was employed in writing 
his hiſtory of the life of Cato, his treatiſe de Con- 
ſolatione, de Amicitid, de Senectute, de Glorid ; his 
Hortenſius vel cohortationes ad Philoſophiam ;, his 
books de Academicis, de Finibus, de Natura Deorum, 
de Fato ; his tranſlation of Plato's Timæus on the 
Nature and Origin of the Univerſe; and to crown 


all, his Tu/culans and his Offices. 


Wuar a long and ſplendid catalogue of literary 
labours ? But what muſt have been e Hctirit of 
that 


g 
( 
| 
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that induſtry, by which ſuch. numerous and ex- 
cellent works were planned and perfected? Credi- 
bile non eft quantum ſcribam die, quin etiam nofibus , 
ſays Tully, in one of his letters at this time, 


IT alſo moſt highly deſerves our attention and 
admiration, that it was at this time, and in theſe 
retirements, that Tully ſtrongly and intimately 
connected himſelf with the learned Yarro ; the de- 
ſign with which theſe two great men joined and 
united their literary labours, was the ſupport of the 
cauſe of virtue, 


O my dear friends, your minds, J know, are 
filled with the two ruling principles of love of 
ſtudy, and love of doing good; let us here pauſe 
a little, and, ſeated as we are at preſent perhaps in 
the very library of Cicero, let us endeavour to 
excite in ourſelves ſome meditations worthy of this 
ſubject and place. | 


VENERABLE as is the memory of Cato, yet how 
much more wiſe, noble, and good, (at leaſt in one 
reſpect) was the conduct of hat great mind, gue 
hic cogitabat ? In the midſt of the moſt heavy 
public calamities, Cicero did not deſpair, nor aban- 
don that exiſtence in which providence had ſta- 
tioned him. Driven from the tribunals and ſenate, 
yet he ceaſed not to labour to do good to the 
utmoſt, by thoſe other powers which ſtill remained 
in 
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in his hands; his philoſophical ſtudies. In the 
cultivation of theſe he moſt. indefatigably exerted 
himſelf in ibis retirement: and the growth of them 
was ſo proſpered, as to produce to the world infi- 
nitely more benefit, than whatever had ariſen to ir 
from his former oratorical and political abilities. — 
Such are the fruits of re/ignation, and of perſeve- 
rance in doing good.—Such was the reward (a 


young poet might ſay in theſe poetic regions) of the 


pious neas himſelf : who, on the fall of the 


kingdom of Troy, did not give himſelf up to de- 


ſpair, nor ſlay himſelf on the ruins of Priam's 
palace ; but after having bravely done his duty 
to his country, (Teſtor in occaſu veſtro, &c.) he 
patiently reſigned himſelf to the will of providence : 
(nec ſpes opis ulla dabatur , Cefſi.) He retired, 
with ſome few companions, to theſe very plains ; 
and here became the founder of all the gran- 
deur and glory of the immenſe empire of Rome. 


Bur it was not only 20 the public that Cicero 
was ſo happy as to be thus uſeful : by theſe, the 
laſt and moſt noble of his ſtudious labours, he 
muſt have greatly comforted, ennobled, and ex- 
alted his own mind. 


Sven ſtudies muſt have been by their general 
tendency, very ſerviceable in correcting thoſe de- 
fects of character, by which it muſt be owned 
Tully had ſometimes been ſunk much lower than 

could 


SS ant. ane a 
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could be well imagined of fo great a man. I 
mean his propenſion on one hand to pride, on the 
other, to timidity : and conſequently too much de- 
jection in adverſity, and too much confidence when 
in a proſperous ſtate. 


THzse defects ſeem to have grown on Tully 
while he continued deeply engaged in public and 
private buſineſs, Much converſe with the world 
is indeed generally found to be very prejudicial to 
the heart, weakening its virtues, and inflaming its 
bad paſſions. The world is full of contagion, and 
aria cattiva, © | 


On the contrary, Tully's moral ſtudies in theſe 
retirements ſeem to have been the conſtant medi- 
cine of his ſoul. This grove ſeems to have been, 
at leaſt in ſome degree, his que zreron, 


Haeyy, happy would it have been, if his mo- 
ral ſtudies had been ennobled with a proper ſpirit 
of piety and humility. 


Is relation to piety, it is difficult to conceive 


the infinite improvement which that heavenly 
grace might have produced in ſuch a character as that 
of Tully, Let me remind you only of two expreſ- 
ana you heard read to you about this time 


yeſterday evening, Fugatrix triſtitiæ, ablatrix timoris. 


YOu; I. % 3 IN 
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' In relation to humility, permit me to read to 
you half a dozen lines, which I find written in 
my memorandum-book, and dated at Venice in 
the beginning of laſt Seprember. During our ſtay 
at Venice, by accident I went one day into the 
church of ſaint George in Algd ; and heard there 
part of a ſermon ; the preacher was ſpeaking of 
Laurence Fuſtinian, the famous patriarch of Venice *, 
and obſerved, that the moſt ſincere and profound 
humility was the firſt thing in which that prelate 
laboured to ground his religious diſciples. 


LAURENCE Fuſtinian taught his ſcholars, that 
humility inſpires the ſoul with true courage and re- 
folution, by directing ber to place her intire confidence 
in God alone, the only foundation of her ſtrength. 
He compared humility to à river, which is low and 
flill in ſummer, but loud and high in winter: ſo, 
ſaid this pious prelate, humility is filent in proſpe- 
rity, never elated or fuelled by it; but it is high, 
magnanimous, and full of joy and invincible courage 
under adverſity. 


TRERE 


Laurentius Juſtini anus, patriã Venetus, dignitate Patricius, 

canonicus regularis S. Georgii in Alga. Triginta annis in regulari 

vita exattis, Venetiarum epiſcopus conſtitutus eft ; poſiquam nullas 

non artes ut onus inpoſitum excuteret, adbi buiſſet. Vir infucatd 

erga Deum pietate, prodiga in pauperes charitate, & ingenti reli- 

gionis zelo merito celebrandus. | 
Cave's Hifforia Literaria, Szculum xv. p. 133. 
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Tung ſeemed to me to be ſomething of falſe 


taſte in the ſimile, but the doctrine itſelf is ſurely 
highly important; it affected me peculiarly at that 
time, as in our late journey from Bologna to Ve- 
nice, I had been often thinking on Tulhꝰ's cha- 
rafter 


Ir Tully had directed his moral ſtudies to the 
acquiſition of ſuch a virtue, ſurely his life would 
have been far more laudable and exemplary. 


Bur, imperfect as his moral ſtudies were, yet 
certainly they were of great ſervice to him. Tho' 
not agus, yet they were dae xe ageryv xa 


- CwPpoouyny N. 


By their aſſiſtance he repaired i» ſome meaſure 
the breaches in his mind, and fortified himſelf 
with new and noble reſolutions. Thus animated, 
he reſumed in his old age his political labours, for 
the ſervice and aſſiſtance of the republic, then in 
her deſperate and laſt agonies. In that diſmal ſer- 
vice Cicero ſhewed no marks of timidity or dejec- 
tion: (you will pleaſe to remember that I ſpeak 
from Dr. Middleton) he concluded all his labours 
by a death in the caule of his country; a death 
full of reſignation, nor obſcured by any ſymptoms 
either of oſtentation or fear. 


ATR APPIAN 


43. 
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_ APPIAN viſited that ſpot: xwgiov xi egla= 
Tele Tv rabug exdev. In our joutney next month to 


Naples, we ſhall neceſſarily paſs near it. Cicero's 
ſepulchre is, as I have been informed, in the vine- 
yard or olive-garden on the right-hand of the en- 
trance of Mola, the antient Formiæ. 


Bur to conclude. The moral ſtudies of Cicero, 
imperfect as they were, ſeem to have always amend- 
ed and exalted his character, in proportion to the 
diligence with which he applied himſelf to them. 
They were to him, in ſome degree, like a frequent 
renewal of the Eleuſinian myſteries, which are ſaid 
to have been to the initiated“ revera initia vite : 
from them (to uſe his own words) he was inſtructed 
not only how to live with more real happineſs, but 
alſo how to die with a better hope : Sed etiam, 


cum meliore ſpe, moriendi. 


* * * 


CRITO now roſe from the bench, and propoſed 
to his young friends to return to Freſcati, before 
the evening dews came on ; but in walking down 
the hill, he could not refrain from expreſſing the 


following ſentiments. 
Ix 


* See de Legibus, lib. 2. 
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In concluding our reflections on Cicero's moral ſtu- 
dies, and. conſequent actions, we muſt with ſorrow 
repeatedly own, that they were both very imperfect. 
His conduct, even at its beſt periods, I am afraid, 
was not free from faults : his opinions, relative to 
ſome very important points of moral and natural 
philoſophy, were often wavering. 


Tus; conſiderations have very greatly abated 
the veneration which I ſhould otherwiſe have felt 
in treading on that pavement, 'which (as our noble 
young friend with probability imagines) was often 
traverſed by Tully in his ſtudious meditations. 


I MusT acknowledge that I have been much 
more affected in ſeveral parts of our travels thro? 
France and Ttaly, on entering the libraries of ſome 
perſons famous in modern hiſtory ; who, tho' they 
were of abilities far inferior to thoſe of Twlly, yet 
infinitely exceeded him in the general uprightneſs 
of their conduct, as well as in the happineſs of 
their Chriſtian faith. Never indeed do I enter the 
library of a wiſe and good man, without feeling 
ſome kind of ſecret awe. Wiſe and good ſtudy 
is juſtly. eſteemed, next after prayer, the higheſt 
exaltation of the human mind : and conſequently, 
the library of the virtuous man, is, next after the 


church in which he prays, the moſt venerable and 
lacred place, 


X x 3 . 
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Nox is it only by wiſe ſtudy that it is thus, as 
it were, conſecrated; in it are all his works of 
public and private beneficence generally planned : 
in it are the virtues which he owes to himſelf, 
continually examined and enlarged : from it, his 
moſt private, and perhaps moſt fervent devotions 
are daily aſcending to heaven, I remember part 
of a copy of verſes, tranſlated from the 1ralian by 
my dear pupil, on a ſimilar ſubject. 


Balm of the mind ! bail ſtudious ſolitude ! 


O bring with thee calm peace, wiſe piety ! 
Bring ſelf-correfing, ſtill improving virtue | 
Bring charity, for ever meditating 

To all in juſt A Wh moſt ſpreading higheſt Pe! 


Hail ! ſacred ſolitude ! thou from eternity 

Waſt preſent at the glorious throne of Ged ; 

And in his bounteous mind revolving ſaweſt 
Creations plan: hot vaſt ! bow wiſe ! how good! 


Inbabitant of heaven, and friend of man, 
With all thy kindred virtues, here deſcend ; 
And if ought human might become thy train, 
Let faireſt ſcience on thy footſteps wait. 


* 


I rox the words of the next ſtanza, but 
they were expreſſive of the poet's wiſh, that ſcience 
might 
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might come accompanied always by humility. 
Humility is indeed the beginning, middle, and 
ending of all true knowledge, both in this world 
and in the next. FI 


* * * 


SCARCE had Crito pronounced theſe laſt words, 
when making a ſwift tranſition to other ſubjects, 
he began to talk of the pleaſantneſs of the weather, 
and the beauty of the country. The young no- 
bleman admired with him the various tints of the 
trees, and the pictureſque effect of ſeveral objects 
in the proſpect. The eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men ſurveyed with pleaſure the beautiful and pure 
azure of the Italian ſky over their heads. Crito's 
pupil wiſhed for ſome Engliſh clouds to variegate it, 
and for an Enxgliſb twilight to lengthen the evening. 


. TALKING on theſe and other ſimilar topics, 
they arrived at Freſcati about duſk; they found 
their coach, with the horſes ready harneſſed, ſtand- 
ing before the inn door; they got into it as ſoon 
as they had paid the bill for their dinner, and 


drove to Rome. 


Tr1s ſhort night journey was very pleaſant ; 
there was indeed no moon, but the whole ſky was 
XX 4 filled 


n. K ee OOO 
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filled with ſtars ; multitudes of lights alſo were 
ſcattered over many parts of the Roman Campania, 
the fields being at that hour -full of countrymen 
getting in their harveſt during the cool of the 
night ; theſe lights on the ground ſeemed to be, 
as it were, the reflection of thoſe brighter lumina- 
ries in the heavens. 


ApBouT an hour before midnight the company 
arrived ſafe at their Jodgings at Monte di Trinita. - 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. VII. 
| SEVENTEENTH Day's Con on. 


NCHANTED as this company was in n 
E treading the circle of the antiquities of Rome, 
yet they forgot not to pay due attention to other 
great and worthy objects. 


From the firſt 8 of their travels, Crits 
had been conſtantly induſtrious in-examining the 
real religion, the natural hiſtory, and ſtate of lite- 
. Fature in every country; but he was peculiarly 
attentive to theſe three ſubjects, during his reſidence 
in the Roman territories. 


Tur young nobleman (as has been frequently 
obſerved) had been buſy in the contemplation of 
the fine arts, eſpecially painting : he had ſtudied it 
with continually encreaſing ardour in the Flemiſh, 
Lombard, Venetian, and Roman \chools. 


His eldeſt companion with exceſſive diligence 
had laboured in the political mine; ſearching deeply 
into the laws, police, manufactures, commerce, 
funds and forces of every ſtate, in which he for 


any conſiderable time had reſided. Nor was he 
blind 
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blind to the great capabilities of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate in theſe ſeveral particulars *. 


CRITO's pupil had propoſed to himſelf another 
object of enquiry ; viz. the various kinds and 
degrees of public beneficence, and the different 
workings of humanity and Chriſtian charity. in 
different parts of Europe. Scarce a day paſſed, 
in which he had not made ſome progreſs in this. 
work, either by digeſting in proper order his 
former obſervations, or by acquiring freſh mate- 
rials. He was indefatigably active in making 
proper enquiries after every wiſe law of mercy, 
after every wiſe charitable inſtitution ; eſteeming 
all theſe labours moſt ſuperabundantly repaid, if 
by theſe means he could at any future time be able 
to introduce in his own country any one new me- 
thod of doing good. 


Sven had been his darling object throughout 
the whole courſe of his travels, particularly during 


his reſidence at Milan and at Rome. 
; x AMONG 


* The ecclefiaſtic ſtate, as all travellers obſerve, is in a very 
poor condition; its governors, even when ell intentioned, ſeem 
ignorant or inattentive to its great capability of improvement: 
inattentive ; for, as Addiſon remarked in his travels, © to ſpeak 
truly, they are here ſo taken up with the care of mens ſouls, 
“that they negle& the care of their bodies: ignorant, it 
often happening that the ſovereign of this country has paſt 
moſt of his days in a convent, in ſome religious or ſtudious re- 
tirement from the world. 
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AMONG other articles of public beneficence, he 
was particularly deſirous to acquire ſome ſenſible 
and true memoirs relative to the management of 
the beſt regulated hoſpitals; he even diſdained 
not to make ſome enquiries relative to the care of 
the priſons. 


THis morning, while he was happily employed 
in tranſcribing and abridging ſome papers relative 
to this laſt ſubjef?, he was viſited by his tutor, and 
his two young friends. They ſurveyed the bundles 
of papers with which his table was covered : and 
then fixed their eyes on him with a complacency, 
ſuch as that with which the angels look on 
one of- their celeſtial brethren, while ardently en- 
gaged in ſome eminent work of divine benevo- 
lence, 


Trxy were beginning to expreſs their ſentiments 
on the occaſion, but were prevented by him. 
Turning to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, 
After all, ſaid he, the greateſt temporal charity is 
the charity of a wiſe government, which, by judi- 
cious encouragement of induſtry, in agriculture, 
in manufactures, in commerce, both by ſea and 
land, is able to cloathe comfortably and feed il 
lions of its ſubjects. In this great charity there 
is not perhaps any country on the face of the 
univerſe ſuperior or equal to Great Britain. But 
in the ſecondary, ( * very important and 

laudable) 
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laudable) charities, ſuch as hoſpitals for the fc and 
aged, and other inſtitutions of a ſimilar nature, 
though our country is richly adorned with many 
noble foundations of this kind, yet I know not 
whether other nations of Chriſtendom my not 
juſtly claim at leaſt equal honour. 


IHAv often, both at home and abroad, heard 
our countrymen obſerve, perhaps with a patriotic 
partiality, that no country was equal to England 
in ſuch works of charity: but ſee what Keyſler, 
though a German, "_ of the Tralians. 


CRI pupil now neck: up a volume of 
Keyfler's travels, which lay on the table open at 
the article of Milan, and read * e 


in it. 


. Howevex this may be, continued he, yet cer- 
tainly all travellers, notwithſtanding their ſeveral 
political and religious differences, muſt acknowledge 
both the magnitude and multitude of the chari- 
table inſtitutions which are to be ſeen in all parts 
of [taly, eſpecially at Milan and here at Rome. 


Jcourp wiſh, ſaid Crito, that there was a good 
Account publiſhed of all the Halinn, and indeed of 
all the European public charities. A faithful and 
judicious deſcription of the various inſtitutions of 
mercy throughout Chri/tendom, would certainly be 

a 
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a very pleaſing book, as well as a very ſtrong 
teſtimony of the excellence of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion by diſplaying thus its beneficent genius and 


happy operation in the world *. For it ſeems very 
worthy of obſervation, that all theſe noble inſtitu- 
tions of mercy were utterly unknown in Europe, 
during the times of the antient Grecian or Roman 
dominion, and have all riſen on Chriſtianity, their 
true foundation. Even Mobammediſin has copied 
its ſpirit. 


Such a book, ſaid Crits's pupil, might perhaps 
be ſerviceable to another good purpoſe. 


Is it not ardently to be wiſhed, that the different 
nations of Europe would mutually ſtudy and imi- 
tate each others moral excellencies ? It was a wiſe 
principle of heathen Rome, never to think herſelf 
perfect in her military art, but conſtantly to ob- 
ſerve and adopt whatever thing of that kind was 
truly laudable and uſeful in the neighbouring 
ſtates. By this principle, and by this practice, 
ſne attained all her grandeur. By the ſame means 
certainly England might very conſiderably improve 
herſelf in the higheſt kind of true glory, Chriſtian 
charity. Her public charities might thus grow 


to be the moſt abundant and compleat, the moſt 


beautifull⸗ 


* The fixteen laſt verſes of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew, might perhaps be not improperly placed as a 
frontiſpiece to ſuch a book, 
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beautifully variegated, and the moſt wiſely ſled 
eee in the univerſe. | 


Ir I am not miſtaken, faid the young adit, 
fone great new charities, the Foundling, © Lying-in, 
and Magdalen hoſpitals, were in this manner er lately 
imported” into England. 


THazxre is another charitable inſtitution, ſaid 
Crito, which (if properly regulated) might juſtly be 
eſteemed far more honourable and uſeful than any 
of thoſe three. I mean that charity which you 
know flouriſhes very much in Tah, particularly 
here at Rome, the charity of giving portions to poor 
young maidens in marriage. It has at different 
times made ſeveral attempts to riſe' in England; 
archbiſhop Laud ſet an example of it in his native 
town of Reading; where, according to his ſmall 
fortune, he bequeathed a legacy, out of which 
young women who have ſerved a certain time in 
the ſame family with a good character are now _ 


portioned. 
AMONG 


The legacies to this charity have been at Nome ſo very 
ample, that there is ſcarce any poor young woman in the 
whole city, of a creditable character, but what may be 2 
partaker of them. The portioning of maidens make beſides 
part of many eccleſiaſtical functions there. Once in the year 
no leſs than three hundred maidens appear in proceſſion at the 
church of Santa Maria fopra Minerva. They come there to 
receive their marriage-portions ; are all dreſſed in long and 
flowing white robes, ſuch as are ſeen on ſeveral antique ſta- 
tues of Roman matrons ; their faces in particular are covered 
exactly in the ſame manner as ſome of the moſt famous buſts. 


* 
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AMoNnG all the Roman charities, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, there is one which I 
have often thought might perhaps be as deſerving 
of imitation as any. I mean the convaleſcent hoſ- 
pital, which receives poor patients cured in other 
hoſpitals, and ſupports them for ſome weeks with 


comfortable proviſion, till they have recovered 
their ſtrength, and are able to return to their 


work. If I am not miſtaken, you have an ac- 
count of that hoſpital among your papers. 


In turning over Crito's pupil's papers to find 
that account, the young gentleman fixed his eyes 
by accident on the memoir relative to the modern 


Roman priſons. I heartily wiſh, ſaid he, that you 


be able to extract from this memoir ſome hints 
which may be uſeful, at home. There is perhaps 
no part of the Britiſb police in which there are 
more defiderata. I heard lately from London, that 
a propoſal for rebuilding Newgate was foon to be 
laid before the Houſe of Commons. 


Tux converſation now dwelt for ſome time on 
this topic, when Crito's pupil defired the company 
to take an hour's walk with him; he wiſhed 
that they would permit him to be their conductor 
this morning: he had a great deſire, he ſaid, to 
viſit the remains of the two moſt noted priſons of 
antient Rome. The company readily conſented to 
his propoſal. 

| Sour 
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* * * 


- Some.ſmalt remains of the antient Carcere Tul- 
Bano are ſtill to be ſeen at the foot of the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the Capitoline hill. Going down a flight 
of ſteps under the church of S. Guiſeppe Falegnami, 
the company entered into the dark ſubterranean 
apartments of that antient priſon, and deſcended 
from dungeon to dungeon * 


Tux loweſt dungeon is a round, low, and ſmall 


vault +. In this diſmal place it is ſaid Plemminius 


died F ; Fugurtha was ſtarved to death &; and 
Cethegus, with the other murderers and incendiaries 
of Catiline's band, were all ſtrangled |. This vault 
ſeems indeed in its fituation, ſhape, and dimen- 
| | fions, 


* Sce Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 58. 


+ It nearly reſembles the deſcription given by Diodorus Siculus, 
of the dungeon at Alba Marſorum in which Per/es was impri- 
ſoned. Vid. Photii Bibliothec. edit. Rotomag, p- 11 5 6+ 


See Livy, book 34, c. 44. Ir inferiorem demiſſus eft car- 
cerem, necatuſque. | | | | 

$ See Frenſhemius, book Ixvii. c. 19. Li demum loci, ſextum 
an diem cum fame & wita luctans ſpiritus expulſus eſt. | 


In this ſame priſon Sejanus died; the ſenate being aſſembled 
for his condemnation in the adjoining temple of Concord, Simon 


Gioras alſo, See Foſephus, b. vii. c. 5. 
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ſions, to anſwer Salluſt's deſcription of the Tu- 
lianum; and is probably (the floor, walls, and 
roof being all compoſed of very large ſtones) at 
preſent exactly in the ſame ſtate, in which it an- 
tiently was. * 


WRETCHED as that ſet of villains were, and 
moſt deſerving of their fate, yet how often, ſaid 
Crito's pupil, has this gloomy cavern confined 
perſons of a moſt contrary character? In the re- 
publican times, many foreign generals and patriots, 
the brave defenders of their country againſt the 
Roman invaſions, have (after undergoing all the 
bitterneſs of the triumph) taken their ſeats on his 
ſtone bench, in expectation and deſire of ſpeedy 
death. In the lower ages, under imperial tyranny, 
many virtuous Romans have ſighed againſt the 
walls of this vault ; and mixed their tears with 


that cup of their affliction, the ſpring which riſes . | 


in the middle of this floor. | 

3 | \ 
O mon fils, mes amis, qui V'eut pens*jamais 
Due nous habiterions ce ſejour des forfaits ? 
Ab ſans doute avant nous ces chaines fletriſſantes 
Ont courbt, ſous leur poids, les Vertus gemiſſantes f. 


Vol. I. EY PLAcEs 


Siege de Calais, act 4. 
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Pl AcEs and conditions, at which human weak- 
neſs would moſt tremble, and human pride moſt 
diſdain, have often been the ſcenes of the moſt 
amiable and exalted virtues. Not to ſpecify other 
countries, the two moſt venerable characters in the 
Athenian hiſtory, Socrates and Phocion, lived in 
poverty, and died as malefactors in priſon. Carcer 
illorum, a Seneca might ſay, omni curid ſanctior. 


Bur look on the inſcription on that wall; it 
ſays, that this vault was the dungeon even of the 
apoſtle of the Gentiles, and that to this very pillat 
were fixed his chains. | 


Tux inſcription ſays, that St. Peter alſo was 
confined here. I know not what degree of credit 
is to be given to this tradition; but, however that 
may be, we are certain that thoſe holy apoſtles did 
in ſome place or other ag ach ſuch treat · 
ment “. 


Bur let me not treſpaſs on my tutor's province, 
he can ſpeak on this ſubject much better; perhaps 
under his guidance we ſhall make a ſecond viſit to 
this place, when we are advanced in his courſe of 
lectures to the time of Nero's reign. 


LET 


dee in particular the twelfth and ſixteenth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. | 
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Luar me add this only, my dear friends; ſurely, 
ſurely we ought not to diſdain to conſider ſome- 
times and commiſerate the ſufferings even of male- 
factors in priſon; ſince we are aſſured, both by 
ſacred and profame hiſtory, that perſons of the 


HOLIEST CHARACTERS have been contented even 


to live and die with them there *. 
k „ * 


Taxse ſentiments of charity expreſſed by Crito's 
pupil, roſe ſincerely from his heart. Often while 


in London had he (unknown to any perſon) viſited 


Newgate, alleviating the miſeries of ſome of the 
felons, and releaſing ſome of the debtors confined 
there T. 


7 Tris 


* Our Saviour himſelf died among malefactors, one of whom 
reviled him in his laſt moments; the other, by penitence ob- 
tained a bleſſing far ſuperior to all the riches and honours of 
this world, 


+ The perſon: whom he releaſed were chiefly thoſe who were 
committed thither for ſmall debts by the Court of Conſcience. 
He had often been happy in diſcharging ſeveral of theſe, who 
were parents of large families, and who for debts of Jome ſerv 


ſhillings only were committed priſoners to that difmal place for 


three long months, 

As the Court of Conſcience is a new inſtitution, perhaps it 
may not be improper to ſuggeſt to well-diſpoſed perſons, that 
here is a new method of doing good; very ſmall ſums thus dif- 
poſed, may ſometimes ſave whole families from deſtruction. 
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Ta1s ſincerity of heart added ſuch - powerful 


energy to his expreſſions, as affected all his audience 


with an heavenly ſympathy. Every heart was 
melted, every eye ſwelled with a tear. 


Full of theſe ſentiments they re-aſcended the 
dark and narrow ftair-caſe. After going up two or 
three of the ſhort ſtair-caſes, they came within 
hearing of the organ in that church, which is built 
over theſe dungeons : the young nobleman turned 
round to Crito, and aſked him if he knew what 
feſtival it was to-day? It is, I believe, replied 
he, the eleventh of June, the feſtival of the chari- 
table St. Barnabas ?. 


DayLicuT now broke in full upon them. 


Ho glorious a ſpectacle, ſaid the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen, muſt that ſun be to perſons long 
confined in the gloom of ſuch diſmal dungeons ? 
What occaſion is there ever to deprive priſoners 
of the benefit of the light and air ? How inhuman 
muſt that government be, which would grudge 
ſome little expence in affording them this conſola- 
tion ? 

CRITO's 


* Many have been the happy perſons who have literally 
obeyed our Saviour's words; “ Sell whatever thou haſt, and 
give to the poor,” St. Barnabas is the firſt recorded by name, who 
tor this 18 ſold his landed property. Acts iv. from ver. 32, 
to the end. 


x» 
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Lr me add this only, my dear friends; ſure- 
ly, ſurely we ought not to diſdain to conſider 
ſometimes and commiſerate the ſufferings even 
of malefactors in priſon ; ſince we are aſſured, 
both by ſacred and profane hiſtory, that per- 
ſons of the hol IEST CHARACTERS have 
been contented even to live and die with them 


there *. 
* * *. 


Tus ſentiments of charity expreſſed by Crito's 
pupil, roſe ſincerely from his heart. Often while 
in London had he (unknown to any perſon) vi- 
ſited Newgate, alleviating the miſeries of ſome of 
the felons, and releaſing ſome of the debtors con- 


fined there +. 
Yy 2 Tris 


Our Saviour himſelf died among maleſactors, one of whom 
reviled him in his laſt moments ; the other, by penitence ob- 
tained a bleſſing far ſuperior to all the riches and honours 
of this world. n 


+ The perſons whom he releaſed were chiefly thoſe who were 
committed thither for ſmall debts by the Court of Conſcience. 
He had often been happy in diſcharging ſeveral of theſe, who 
were parents of large families, and who for debts of /ome few 
ſhillings only were committed priſoners to that diſmal place for 


three long months, 
As 
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Tuis ſincerity of heart added ſuch powerful 
energy to his expreſſions, as affected all his audience 
with an heavenly ſympathy. Every heart was 
melted, every eye ſwelled with a tear. 


Ful L of theſe ſentiments they re-aſcended the 
dark and narrow ſtair-caſe. After going up two 
or three of the ſhort ſtair-caſes, they came within 
hearing of the organ in that church, which is built 
over theſe dungeons : the young nobleman turned 
round to Crito, and aſked him if he knew what 
feſtival it was to-day ? It is, I believe, replied he, 
the eleveth of June, the feſtival of the charitable 


St. Barnabas *. 


I HAVE the more reaſon to think myſelf exact 
in the day of the month, as laſt Saturday, the 


fixth of June, was a day very much to be taken 


notice of on an aſtronomical account. Far ought 
I to 


As the Court of Conſcience is a new inſtitution, perhaps it 
may not be improper to ſuggeſt to well-diſpoſed perſons, that 
here is a new method of doing good; very ſmall foams thus diſ- 
poſed, may ſometimes ſave whole families from deſtruction. 


* Many have been the happy perſons who have litterally 
obeyed our Saviour's words: © Sell whatever thou haſt, and 


«« give to the poor.” St. Barnabas is the firſt recorded by name, 
who for this purpoſe ſold his landed Property. As iv. from 
ver. 32, to the end, 


* 
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I to be from making the leaſt pretences to any 
degree of aſtronomical knowledge. But I own 
I have been and am very curious to learn what 
were the obſervations of aſtronomers in different 
parts of the world laſt Saturday morning on the 
long expected phenomenon of the tranſit of Venus 
over the ſun, I ſhould be glad alſo to know 
whether the aſtronomers of Italy pay proper 
reſpect to the memory of our countryman Mr. 
Heorrox . 


WIA do you think, ſaid the young noble 
man, will be the reſult of theſe aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations? 


Tux reſult probably will be this, replied Crito, 
and I ſpeak it from good authority. As all the 
works of the Almighty appear to mankind more 
and more wonderful, in proportion, as they are 
more deeply and accurately examined: ſo from the 
obſervations on this tranſit it will probably be 
found, that the dimenſions of the ſolar ſyſtem are 


much greater than what was formerly appre- 
hended 3 


In the year 1639 Mr. Horrox, then reſiding in an ob- 
ſcure village of Lancaſhire, and being only about twenty-four 
years of age, obſerved a tranſit of Venus over the ſun. He 
is perhaps the firſt perſon ſince the creation of the world, who 
is known to have obſerved that important phenomenon, 


/ 
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hended ; and conſequently that the ſun and all the 


planets (except the earth) are much larger, than 
as ſtated in former aſtronomical tables. 


CRITO now began to ſpeak of the vaſt dimen- 
ions of the heavenly bodies. | 


Videbo calos tuss, opera digitorum tuorum 
Lunam & ſtellas, que tu fundaſti. 
Quid eft homo, quod memor es ejus ? 
Ant filius hominis, quoniam viſitas eum? 


Crito was proceeding in ſuch moſt rationally pious 
reflections, when on aſcending another ſhort ſtair- 
caſe, the company fourid the deep darkneſs of the 
priſon beginning to diſperſe : the air alſo felt lefs 
weighty on their breaſts. On opening the door 
into the ſtreet, daylight broke in full upon them. 
How glorious a ſpectacle, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, muſt hat ſun be to perſons long 
confined in the gloom of ſuch diſmal dungeons ? 
What occaſion is there ever to deprive priſoners 
of the benefit of the light and air ? How inhuman 
muſt that government be, which would grudge 
ſome little expence in affording them this con- 
ſolation * 


CRITO's 


- 
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CRITO's pupil now repeated ſome lines in the 
beginning of Samſon Agoniſtes, and then propoſed 
to his friends to continue their morning walk (if it 
would not be too fatiguing) as far as to the other 
noted priſon of antient Rome, the goal of the De- 
cemvirs. 


R * * 


Tur goal of the Decemvirs ſtood near the Forum 
Olitorium *, In that priſon was performed the 
famous action known by the name of the Roman 
charity. In memory of fuch an inftance of filial 
piety, the ſenate ordered that part of the priſon in 
which it happened to be pulled down, and a tem- 
ple to be erected on it, named on this account 
Templum Pietatis, The church of St. Nicolo in 


Carcere now ſtands on the ſame ſpot. 


THE company arrived there about noon, and 
finding the church at that hour quite ſolitary, 
walked about it at their leiſure., 


Is it not probable, ſaid the young nobleman, 
that ſome of 7heſe marble pillars once adorned the 
temple of Filial Piety ? I could wiſh that a plan 
of that temple was now extant. But give me 

X33 leave 


* Cee Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 33. 
See alſo Pliny's hiſtory, book vil. c. 36. 
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leave to expreſs another more rational wiſh ; I 
mean, that our tutor (I hope he will permit me to 
uſe that name) would now favour us with ſome 
of his ſentiments on the excellent action here * 
formed. | 


I am much obliged to you for your politeneſs, 
replied Crito ; but I am not worthy of that title. 


I Have attended you to this place with very 
great pleaſure ; but I am certain that there is no 
occaſion to trouble you with any of my reflections 
on the ſubject of the Roman charity; the hiſtory . 
of that action being ſo very well known, and the 
noble virtue of it being ſo very well practiſed by 
every one of this company. 


Give me leave, however, in this place, to con- 
gratulate my pupil on the purchaſe which, by your 
kind aſſiſtance, he has lately made; I mean, the 
fine picture of Guido on that ſubject. He purpoſes 
to ſend it ſoon to England. With the greateſt plea- 
ſure his father will certainly receive it, and place 
it at the head of his gallery of family pictures; as 
a moſt pleaſing mark of his ſon's goodneſs, and 
as a ſtanding leſſon and emblem of that filial love, 
which ought to ſubſiſt in all families from gene- 
ration to generation. 


Is 
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R X % 


In this manner ended this morning's converſa- 
tion. They parted for the remainder-of the day, 
At night the company (meeting at ſupper at the 
young nobleman's lodgings) were informed by 
Crito's pupil, in what manner he had paſſed the 
afternoon, and firſt part of the evening. 


Ir is needleſs to add, that Crito gave his atten- 
tion with the greateſt pleaſure to the following 
account ; and by the firſt poſt ro England, made 
his pupil's parents happy by a full relation of 
It, 


I came home, ſaid the young gentleman, this 
morning from the place of the antient temple of 
Filial Picty, full of the idea of the work of charity 
there performed. I fat down in my room, op- 
poſite to the picture of Guido. Would to Gop, 
that the thoughts which then aroſe in my mind, 
may always be kept alive in it, and continually 
encreaſe in their ardour !—In the afternoon I again 
ſat down before the ſame picture; and in that ſitua- 
tion (often caſting my eye on that moſt moving 
painting) made the following extracts; partly from 
the Epiſtles of Seneca, and his hook de Beneficiis ; 
partly from a volume of the Diſcourſes of Socrates, 
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<« IT is not eaſy to conceive how any man can re- 
s ceive from any of his fellow-creatures greater be- 
cc nefits, than thoſe which all children receive from 
e their parents. By their means they begin their exi- 
< ſtence, are admitted as ſpectators of all the magni- 
c ficence of the univerſe, and made partakers of all 
e the temporal and eternal bounties of Gop. Let 
« us endeavour to proportion our gratitude to ſuch 
<« benefits received! Let us earneſtly labour, let us 
4 at leaſt ſincerely deſire, to be (if poſſible) of 
« as much benefit to our parents, as they have 
« been to us ! Hoc agite, optimi Fuvenes ! Paſita 
« ſit inter parentes liberoſque honeſta contentio, de- 
e derint majora, an acceperint. Quod certamen tam 
c optabile ? Felices, qui vicerint ! Felices, qui vincen- 
« tur Quid eo fortunatius ſene, qui omnibus ubique 
c pradicabit, a filio ſuo ſe beneficiis vidtum? Quid 
& eo adoleſcente preclarius ? Nulld enim vi verborum, 
c aulld ingenii facultate exprimi poteſt, quim lauda- 
« Bile, quamque nunguam a memorid hominum exitu- 
* rum, poſſe hoc dicere ; parentibus meis parui : 
« Ceſi : imperio eorum obſequentem, ſubmiſſumque me 
« prebui : ad hoc unum contumax fui, ne beneficiis 
& vincerer. 


«< Nec deſunt tam pulchro certamini duces, qui per 
« weſtigia ſua ire nos cobortentur & jubeant. Many 
« ſons have defended the old age of their parents 
« from want and injury; many have ſucceſsfully 
4 Jaboured to crown them with honour, and to 
| « bleſs 
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e bleſs their latter days with great joy, and greater 
« hope: many have moſt ardently fronted the 
. «© greateſt dangers to fave their parents from harm; 
% many have had even the h-ppinels of returning 
<« life for life. Happy ſons ! But how much more 
e happy muſt be their parents? Nox enim tantim 
„ oivere, quantum a filtis ſuis vitam accipere læta- 
« buntur., & longe majorem ex animo prolis, quam 
« ex re ipad percipient voluptatem.” 


ArTtR I had made theſe extracts, I took a 
ſolitary evening walk to that ſame temple of Filial 
Piety, which we had viſited this morning. Meeting 
the ſexton in the church, I had an opportunity of 
ſeeing the ſubterranean chapel under the commus- 
nion table; which chapel was one of the dungeons 
of the antient priſon, 


Twice, if I am not miſtaken, that pious and 
charitable action was there performed. Two dif- 
ferent Roman matrons, at two different times, there 
nobly incurred the hazard of their own lives, in 
order to ſave thoſe of their parents. Actions of 
charity, which, though performed by perſons in 
private life, and in conditions of indigence and 
obſcurity, yet were moſt highly honoured and re- 
warded ; the priſoners in each caſe being pardoned, 
and releaſed for the ſake of the eminent goodneſs 
of their children, 


Having 


43. 
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Having fully indulged and ſatiated myſelf in 
meditation on the ſubje©: of that ſtory, I left the 


church of St. Nicole;jin Carcere, and walked to the 


Capitol. J fat dowp; n the terras behind the Pa- 
lazzo del Senatore. ct 


— : 


TRE view from that terras of the Roman forum, 
and Via Sacra, made me recolle& ſome of my 
tutor's reflections relative to the character of Me- 
tellus Pius; I recollected at the ſame time ſeveral 
other Roman heroes, whoſe names are immortalized 
by their 3 to their * 


Nox could I help reflecting with pleaſure that 
this noble virtue of filial piety, ſubſiſted, even in 
thoſe diſmal times, to which in the courſe of my 
tutor's lecture we yeſterday arrived; I mean the 
times of the ſecond curſed triumvirate. 


In the midſt of all the horrors of cruelty and 
black perfidy, with which this city was then co- 
vered, filial love frequently ſhone forth with pe- 
culiar luſtre, velut erumpente inter le ve hemen- 


tiore ſole. 


I REMEMBER what Velleius Paterculus ſays on 
the occaſion ; and indeed the inſtances of fidelity 
ſhewn in that time of terror by wives to their 
huſbands, and by ſervants to their maſters, were 

| very 
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very remarkable“; yet ſurely thoſe performed by 
children to their parents, were not leſs worthy of 
commendation. 

Having 


* It ſeems not unſuitable to the deſign of this work, to inſert 
here, in a conciſe abridged manner, ſome few of thoſe exam- 
ples, as copied by Frenſbemius from the writers of antiquity. 

Tanuſia wirum ſuum T. Vinium conditum in arcd in ædes liberti 
Philopamenis tranſtulit, ibique occultavit. Tum per Oftaviam ſo- 
rorem Cæſaris, que multis eo tempore ſaluti fuit, Cæſari rem 
indicavit. lie impunitatem conceſſit omnibus; Philopamenem guin 
netiamequeſtri dignitate poflea decorauit.—Lucretium, Ligariumgue 
& Antiſtium os conjuges— Acilium uxor redemit a militibus 
omni ſuo mundo dato. — L. Czfar & forore ſud ſervatur. — Ser- 
wvorum ſumma erga heros fides erat: Hirtii præſertim & Venlidii: 
fed Panopionis & Menenii ſervi ſe percufſoribus etiam obtulerunt 
pro dominis.,—Ligariorum & aliorum fratrum ſumma erat inter 
tot terrores caritas. 

Perhaps alſo it may not be improper to inſert in this note 
ſome abridged extracts from Appian, relative to the examples 
of filial piety ; eſpecially conſidering Yelleius Patercalus's ſtrange 
aſſertion on that ſubject, 
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HavinG in my pocket a ſmall French tranſlation 
of Appian's civil wars, I turned to the fourth 
book, and (the place where I fat being then quite 
ſolitary) employed the half hour before ſun-ſet in 
peruſing the happy fate of Ignatius, the goodneſs 
of Geta, of Adrian, and of Metellus; Metellus, 
worthy to be called by his anceſtor's glorious title, 


I was peculiarly affected with the behaviour of 
another young man, a near relation to Cicero. He 
was indeed imagined (if I am not miſtaken) for- 
merly not to have behaved quite well to his pa- 
rents; but at the time of the proſcription, he nobly 
atoned for all his former faults. Moſt carefully 
did he hide his father from the purſuit and ſearch 
of the aſſaſſins ; and molt patiently did he himſelf 
endure the moſt cruel torments, even to death, 
rather than diſcover him. The father in haſte 
to deliver his ſon (now how beloved !) from ſuch 
torture, 


nec ſe celare tenebris 
Amplius, aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem. 


Me ! Me! Adſum qui feci. In me convertite ferrum! 
Nibil iſte, nec auſus 


Nec potuit. 
Tum 


xa nomatero ow opwyn. Ouros pv oor more> yey ore 
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Lum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit amicum 
Confoſſus, placidique ibi demum morte quievit. 
Fortunati ambo |! 


Ar the ſame time Oppius, a very rich ſenator, 
a friend (if I am not miſtaken) both of Tully and 
Varro, received the fatal news that his name too 
(though he was of the Cz/arean party) was inſerted 
in the bloody proſcription, Worn down as he 
was with age and ſickneſs, he intended quietly to 
ſubmit to his fate, and patiently to expect his 
murderers; but he could not reſiſt the tender zeal 
and tears of his ſon. 


Tu affecting ſcene of Anchiſes and Aneas was 
then revived. After much earneſt ſollicitation 
of the ſon, and bleſſings and tears of the father, 
young Oppius appeared with the precious burden of 
his parent on his ſhoulders, ſtaggering along the 
ſtreets of Rome, and a-croſs the forum. 


Nec me labor iſte gravabit : 
Quo res cunque cadent, unum & commune periclum; 
Una ſalus ambobus erit. 


O ux dear young friends! (you, who lately ad- 
mired even with tears an action of this ſame kind 
nobly repreſented in one of Raphael's great works 
in the Vatican) O my dear tutor, (you who have 
from my infancy been a tender and really /piritual 


father 
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father to me, and have diligently inculcated to 
me in alt our ſtudies, and on all occaſions, my 
duty to my real and dear, moſt deaf parents) tell 
me, tell me, what ought to have been my ſenti- 
ments; ſeared as I then was by the walls and an- 
tient pillars of the Roman Tabularia, where thoſe 
bloody proſcriptions were fixed; and imagining, 
that I faw the moſt excellent young Oppius thus 
traverſing the Forum before me. 


 CRITO's pupil 1 now pauſed for ſome moments ; 
he then proceeded as follows. 


No wonder, that the Romans, who deſervedly 
prided themſelves in the belief of their deſcent 
from the antient pious hero of Troy, ſhould be 
moved with /o ſtriking a reſemblance. 


Atque animum patriæ ſftrinxit pietatis imago. 


No wonder, that they ſhould ardently have pro- 
tected, and loudly, as well as tenderly, applauded 
this action. The bloody Triumvirs durſt not ven- 
ture to attempt any thing further againſt the life 
of ſuch a father, and ſuch a ſon. Young Oppius, 
even at mid-day, ſafely traverſed the midſt of the 
city; and (after having paſſed the gates) then, 
ſometimes helping the old man to walk a little, 


ſometimes with tears of joy e him again on 
his 
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his ſhoulders, quietly at length reached Of;a, and 
there embarked with him for Szcily *. 


No wonder, that the Sicilians ſhould kindly re- 


ceive him in their iſland. They were moved to 


it, by their reſpect to Sextus Pompeius, the com- 
mon patron of all the proſcribed : they alſo pro- 
bably recollected, how much their country too 
was celebrated for an action of the /ame moſt 
moving and moſt laudable kind. You remember, 
my dear young friends, that noble ſtory how told 
in Seneca and in Pliny, You reminded me of it 
one day while we were viewing; the paintings of 
the Parneſe gallery: — Duo Siculi juvenes, cum 
Etna majore vi peragitata in urbes, in agros, 
in magnam inſule pariem effudiſſet incendium, vexe- 
runt parentes ſuos : patrem ſcilicet alter, alter ma- 
trem. Diſceſſiſſe creditum eſt ignes; et utrimque flammd 


recedente, 


* During the reign of Auguſfur, this ſame young Opprus, - 
being returned to Rome, and living there in private and very 


narrow circumſtances, on the day appointed for the election of 
Aailes, the people (by a ſadden reſolution) would have him 
for their /Z#dile ; notwithſtanding all the objection which he 
could make to it. As he could by no means then afford to 
bear the expence of that office, all the companies of the dif- 
ferent trades in this vaſt city, (probably by Auguſtus's voluntary 
and glad conſent) engaged to provide and furniſh gratis all the 
ſhews of the theatre, &c. for him. On the laſt day of the 
ſhews, and on the concluſion of the laſt play, the whole ſlage 
was on a ſudden covered with heaps of money, which the nu- 
merous ſpeQators in that vaſt theatre (with the loudeſt moſt 
heart-felt acclamations) ſhowered down on it on all fides, for 
the benefit of this their dear Oppius. Es Ty 15 pa x4TIASTONN> 

Vid, Appian, lib. 4. 
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recedente, limitem adapertum, per ow tranſcurre- | 
rent juvenes digniſſimi. | 


Tux ſame kind of heavenly protection, which 
was ſaid by Virgil to have been vouchſafed to 


Encas, when entering on the fame glorious work. 


Deſcendo : ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
Expedior : dant tela viam, flammaque recedunt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


EIiGuTEENTH Day's CONVERSATION, 


HIS morning (being Saturday the 13th of 
June) the young nobleman propoſed to 
make a viſit to the ſmall antique arch near the 
Forum Boarium. The company readily conſented ; 
ſuch eaſineſs of temper is indeed an indiſpenſible 
requiſite for the mutual happineſs of a ſet of tra- 


vellers. 


Ar this arch the young nobleman paſſed half 
an hour, taking a drawing (as well as he could) 
of ſome of its battered bas- reliefs: he obſerved 
to his young friends, that one of the figures of 
this bas-relief ſeemed to be imitated by Raphael in 
his cartoon of the facrifice at Lyſtra. 


War he had finiſhed his drawing, he walked + 
croſs the way, to the oppoſite ſquare fabric, com- 
monly called the arch of Janus. | 


Vor. I. | Z 2 I x xow 


* Un'antica fabrica qui fi vede chiamata volgarmente Parca 
di Giam; con 12 nicchie per ciaſcuno dell; quattro facciate. 
Queſto monumento e di tale ſtruttura di ſubrica compoſta de ſiniſu- 
rati pezzi di marmo Greco congiunti inſieme, che e ſorprendente 
Ogni ſus angols e di palmi 102: onde in tutto di palmi 408. 

| Venuti, vol. i. p. 5. 
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I xxow not, ſaid he, whether this grand build- 
ing was originally deſigned as an exchange for 
the Roman merchants, (according to the opi- 
nion of moſt of the antiquarians) or, according 
to the popular tradition, as a temple of Janus. 
Donato is of the latter opinion . Perhaps it may 
have ſerved for both purpoſes. In relation to its 
plan, I cannot help thinking, that as, in the 
other neighbouring temple of Janus in the Argile- 
tum, Janus's image was ſo formed as to expreſs 
by its fingers the number of the days in the year; 
ſo perhaps his fabric was built with a fmilar em- 
blematic deſign. Its four fronts may be alluſive to 
the four ſeaſons, and the twelve niches in each 


front may perhaps have contained the figures of 
the twelve months, | 


Your conjecture, replied Crite, ſeems to carry 
ſome probability. But I ſhould doubt whether 
the repreſentation of the months was repeated on 
all the four fronts ; perhaps on one of theſe ſides 
might be placed the ſtatues of the twelve Dii con- 
ſentes urbani; (Varro + deſcribes them ſtanding in 


his 


* Ex/irufta ſunt templa quadrilatera Jano quadrifronti, Unum 


Huodiegue cernimus apud S. Georgii in Foro Boario. 


Donato, p. 208. 


4 Forum imagines ad forum aurate ſtant : ſex mares, & fe- 
mine totidem. De reruſtica, lib. i. 

See in relation to this ſubje&, the deſcription of the temple 
of Nijmes given by Montfaucon in his journey to Daly. 
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his time near the Forum) and on another, the twelve 
rural gods, whom Varro invokes in the beginning 
of his treatiſe de re ruſticd: duodecim deos, I think 
thoſe are his words, qui maxime agricolarum duces 


ſunt. 


Excuss my impertinence, dear fir, ſaid Crito's 
pupil; but you were mentioning to us laſt night 
after ſupper, that the next name in your catalogue 


of illuſtrious Romans was that of Varro. Why may 


we not be here favoured with your lecture on his 
character? Fanus's temple is ſurely no improper 
place for ſuch a converſation ; whether we conſider 
Fanus in his mythological character, as patron of 
all the rural labours of the year ; or whether we 
endeavour to view him in an hiſtorical light, as 
firſt founder of this city, many ages before the 
birth of Romulus. Varro, in ſtudying the prime- 


val antiquities of 7taly, muſt often have had oc- . 


caſion to examine the obſcure hiſtory of Janus. 


Ir, replied Crito, my paper on the character of 
Varro had been ready for your peruſal, my inten- 
tion was to have preſented it to you, ſome day 
when you ſhould be paſſing by the church of St. 


Salvator in Tellure, at the foot of the Eſquiline 


hill. The temple of the Earth is ſuppoſed by 
Moni faucon to have been ſituate in that place. 
Varro makes it the ſcene of one of his dialogues 
de re Ruſtica. 


27 2 | BuT 
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Bur perhaps this place might have been 
more proper. However that may be, I muſt beg 
leave to defer for ſome time the offering you my 
papers on the ſubject of Varro's life; they are as 
yet by no means proper for your peruſal. 


YESTERDAY afternoon I met walking on the 
terras of Monte di Trinita your acquaintance the 
French marquiſs with ſome gentlemen, his coun- 
trymen, who were lately returned from Naples by 
way of the convent of Monte Caſſino. When they 
did me the honour to join company with me, they 
were talking of the viſit which they had made to 
that famous abbey ; they ſpoke much of its li- 
brary, chapel, and other ſplendid ſtructures. From 
that ſubje& their converſation wandered to the 
antiquities in the neighbouring town of Caſſino. 
Near thoſe ruins, ſaid one of the company, dans 
un baſſjin forms par la retraite de la montagne, fut 
le lieu, qu' occupoient la maiſon de OT S les 
jardins du Varron, 


I coup have wiſhed that their converſation 
had dwelt on a farther deſcription of the place : 
but it went off to other topics. 


I Took leave of the company in about half an 
hour. On my return to your lodgings, I imme- 
diately conſulted Montfaucon on the ſubject * ; and 


then indulged myſelf in imagining the pleaſure, 
which 


* See eee 5 1 to Italy, c. 22. 
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which you, with your two worthy friends, will 
certainly feel, when in your return from Naples 
you ſhall be paſſing two or three days at Caſſino. 


You remember, my dear pupil, what Tully ſays of 
that place, in his ſecond Philippic. Studiorum ſuorum 
M. Varro fundum Caſſinatem voluit eſſe diverſorium, 
Quæ in illd villa dicebantur ? Quæ cogitabantur ? 
Due literis mandabantur ? Fura populi Romani, 
monumenta majorum, omnis ſapientiæ ratio, omniſque 
dofrina. 


You will recollect this paſſage with double plea- 
ſure, when you ſhall be walking on the banks of 
the clear and deep river at Caſſino. I wiſh you may 
be able to trace out the ſituation of Yarro's mu- 
ſæum there *. 


Bur on the other hand you will be affected with 
much concern, when you turn your eyes to the 
preſent ſtate of agriculture in that part of the 
kingdom of Naples. In Varro's time, Italy was 
in general the beſt cultivated region of the known 
world. Nulla que tam tota fit culta +. Arboribus 
conſita Italia eft, ut tota pomarium videatur. But 
how ſadly different is its preſent ſtate ? According 

22 2 to 
* Habeo ſub oppido Cnfino flumen, quod per wvillam fiuit ligui- 


dum & altum—ubi eft muſeum. Circum hujus ripas ambilatio ſub 
dio lata pedes denos. De re n lib. 3 


De re Ruſticd. lib. i. c. 2. 
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to what theſe French gentlemen were ſaying, the 
delicious country between Caſino and Fru/inone, 
that rich and fertile territory, which once flouriſhed 
under Varro's eye, lies now almoſt deſolate. Even 


the fields of Varro's farms are now, in part at leaſt, 
abandoned. 


Bur let us defer talking further on this ſubject, 
till we ſee the place. When we are on that ſpot, 
we may, with the utmoſt propriety, converſe on the 
topic of Varro's charatter.. In the mean time I 
may perhaps be able to collect ſome memorandums 
relative to it. At preſent I am by no means pre- 
pared to ſpeak on the ſubject, 


AcecoRDING to the generally received opinion, 
ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, Varro's 
life ſeems to have been (like that of his great con- 
temporaries Cato and Tully) divided between lite- 
rary and civil induſtry. If I am not miſtaken, he 
was entruſted with one of the principal commands 
in the piratic-war, and by his conduct in that ſta- 
tion obtained the very diſtinguiſhed honour of the 
Rofiral crown. He commanded afterwards in 
Spain, in the war between Pompey and Julius 
Ceſar. In his ſenatorial character alſo, he ſeems 
to have been much engaged in ſeveral of the great 
political tranſactions of his times, 


Your 
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Your obſervation is very true, replied Crito, 
but perhaps it may be doubted whether it would 
not have been better, if (at leaſt during the civil 
wars) he had totally devoted his induſtry to the 
purſuit of literature. Varro's campaign in Spain, 
if we may judge of it from the account given in 
Cæſar's Commentaries, does not ſeem to add any 
very great ſplendor to his character. Varro ſeems 
himſelf to have been ſenſible, that a literary life 
was his more proper element. Immediately (if 1 
remember right) after his Spaniſh campaign, he 
retired from public employments, and gave up all 
the remainder of his lite to his books. 


ParDon me, my dear fellow-ſtudents, if 1 
pauſe ſome moments to reflect on Varro's happi- 
neſs in that ſphere. 


In his old age, as well as in his youth, Varro 
(according to Era/mus's expreſſion) ſenſit fiudiorum 
dulcedinem. He had received the greateſt benefits 
from them in- the firſt years of his manhood, while 
at the univerſity of Athens * ; and now in his de- 
cline of life, he was protected by them in great 
meaſure from the miſeries of the civil diſtractions. 


Illis tempeſtatibus prope ſolus erat in portu. Cum 
> As 4 libris 


* Per omiium honeflarum artium cultum Varro pueritiam ado- 
leſcentiamque tran/ſegit. Rewocabat eum ab illecebris corrupte- 
larum, & lenociniis cipiditatum, præter ipſius bonam integramque 


nal uram, ſiudium ſapienties VJetrannius Maurus, 


/ 
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libris in priſtind conſuetudine perman/it ; & ſtudiorum 
conſuetudine leniebat dolorem. Ad eam vitam reverſus 
eſt, quam multi docti homines fortaſſe non rette, ſed 


tamen multi, etiam reipublice preponendam puta- 
Verunt. 


I THink, ſaid the young nobleman, I remember 
ſome of thoſe expreſſions in Tully's Epiſtles. 


THEy are in his epiſtles to Varro, replied Crito; in 
thoſe epiſtles which were written ſoon after Varro's 
return from Spain. Yeſterday afternoon, when I 
had laid Montfaucon aſide, I re'd thoſe eight let- 
ters : I afterwards employed myſelf for an hour 
or two in turning over ſome leaves of Varro's trea- 


tiles de Lingua Latina & de re Ruſtica. 


I sHouLD think, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, the opinion of thoſe learned men of 
. whom Tully ſpeaks, to be a very debateable point, 
However I ſhall readily own, that there is ſome- 
thing very pleaſing in the idea of a ſtudious retire- 
ment. The quiet and ſtillneſs of Tyinity college 
quadrangles at Cambridge have often ſtruck me 
with peculiar pleaſure, on my return from London, 
after paſſing ſome weeks in diligent attendance in 
the gallery of the Houſe of Commons. I could 
wiſh, as we are now entered on the ſubject, that 
you would favour us with ſome account of Yarro's 
literary labours. 


I KNow 
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I x xow not whether it will be ever in my power, 
replied Crito; but I have not yet conſulted ſeveral 
authors, who have written (it is ſaid) ſome account 
of them. I wiſh I may find ſomething in their 
writings which may deſerve your attention while 
at Caſſino. But I fear that even then I ſhall hardly 
be able to preſent to you any thing more, than a 
collection of teſtimonies from Tully, Quintilian, 
St. Auſtin, fLafantius, and perhaps ſome other 
antients, relative to the high literary character 
of Varro in general. Any thing more particular 
is not perhaps to be expected ; for I know not 
whether we can fairly judge of Yarro's literary 
merit from his two treatiſes, which are now extant; 
one of them being in the dictionary kind, and very 
imperfect; the other being compoſed by him when 
above fourſcore years of age. In relation to his 
other works, nothing can be ſaid, as they are af 
long ago periſhed. 


Yer let me recollect; there is a reflection which 
riſes from this very circumſtance, and which de- 
ſerves the attention of many learned members of 
the republic of letters: a reflection, which ought 
to humble the proudeſt of their hearts. 


IN the whole hiſtory of the literary world, there 
cannot eaſily perhaps be found any learned man, 
whoſe writings ſeemed more likely to reſiſt the force 
of time, than Farro. Varro, according to the 

univerſal 
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univerſal teſtimony of the antient authors, was 
the moſt learned perſon, that ever exiſted in the 
Roman nation. Tully adds, that he was omnium 
facile acutiſſimus. His long life was aſſiduouſly em- 
ployed in publications; he is ſaid to have been 
author of no leſs than five hundred books “. 


In the eightieth year of his age, Varro began 
to compile his three books de re Ruſtic, Let us 
ſuppoſe that we now ſaw him ſetting down in his 
library to this employment. At that time, what 
probably were his thoughts ? 


Properandum eft. Si eſt homo, ut dicitur, Bulla; 
ed magis ſenex, Annus oftogeſimus admonet me, ut 
ſarcinas colligam, antequam proficiſcar e vita. In 
relation to his corporeal frame indeed, Varro mult 
have been ſincerely ſenſible, that it was tottering 
on the brink of the grave, and muſt ſoon fall into 


duſt and aſhes, But as to his writings, he might 
have other thoughts. When he ſurveyed with 
pleaſure the rolls of his five hundred manuſcripts, 
ranged perhaps in neat order on the ſhelves of 


his library, he might flatter himſelf that theſe 
| : were 


| ® The word book is capable of different ſenſes. Thus Livy 
may be ſaid to have written a book on the Roman hiſtory ; he 
may be ſaid alſo to have written one hundred and forty books 


on that ſubject. 
It is in this latter ſenſe that the number of Varro's books is 


to be underſtood. Even when conſidered in this light, his 
publications muſt have been of an enormous ſize. 
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were as likely to laſt for ever, as the compoſitions // 
of Tully, or any other of his contemporary brother 


authors. 


Bur how uncertain are the moſt promiſing hopes 
of the immortality of any literary performance ? 
Tully's works now extant, as voluminous as they 
appear, are but a ſmall part of what he really 
publiſhed : and as to Varro's compoſitions, not 
one of all that vaſt number has eſcaped deſtruction. 
They are all, except the fragments of his twenty- 
four books de Lingud Latind, long ago totally 
periſhed. Scarce even the titles of a tenth part of 
them are known. 


Dun ix our reſiderce at Florence, I employed 
an hour one morning in ſtudying that obſcure 
and imperfect catalogue of the titles of ſome of 
Varro's works, which the learned Yetrannius Maurus 
has, ſeemingly with much difficulty, compiled “. 


WHEN 


* From ſome of thoſe titles, as well as from other accounts, 
it ſhould ſeem that ſeveral of Yarro's writings were of the ſa- 
tyric kind. Conſequently the loſs of his works is to be leſs 
lamented. For the ſame reaſon we muſt greatly abate our idea 
of Varro's happineſs in his literary labours. Happineſs cannot 
reſide in a mind ſoured with ſatyric malevolence, 

But perhaps this may be a miſtake ; for in thoſe works of 
Varro which are now extant, no ſuch malevolent ſpirit appears. 
On the contrary, they appear to have been written from a very 
benevolent principle: ut non ſolum quoad wivam quid fieri opor- 


teat neceſſarios mee; mantam, ſed etiam poſt mortem. 
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Warezn I had finiſhed that catalogue, I took a 

walk to the Great Duke's gallery. I paſſed thro? 
its three long double rows of ſtatues and buſts : 1 
paſſed through its Tribuna, without attending to 
the chef d auvres of ſculpture and painting, which 
are there collected: J went on to the ſmall room 
adjoining, in which there is an object overlooked 
or ſhunned perhaps by many dilettanti, yet cer- 
tainly very affecting and inſtructive. You muſt 
remember the wax- work of Caietano Julio; it moſt 
naturally repreſents the ſcene of a burying-vault, 
in which the gradual progreſs of the diſſolution 
of the human body is exhibited in ſeveral ſmall 
figures. The firſt corps is ſwollen, the ſecond 
diſcoloured and ſpotted, the third full of worms, 
the laſt a bare ſkeleton. Among the ſculls and 
bones which are ſcattered on the floor, lies a torn 
folio volume with this inſcription, 


ET OPERA EORUM SEQUUNTUR ILLOS. 
* * * 


Sve has been and will be the fate of number— 
leſs literary compoſitions, even of the beſt kind : 
the learned authors however may have this great 
conſolation; that, though their works certainly 
periſh, yet their intention in compoſing them (if 

good) 
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good) will be everlaſtingly rewarded, like all other 
works of charity. | 


Bur to what place, continued Crito, addreſſing 
himſelf to the young nobleman, ſhall we have the 
honour of attending you during the remainder of 
this morning? We are now on the road half way 
to the Villa Mattei. Shall we go thither ? I ſhould 
be very glad of your opinion in relation to ſome 
pieces of antique ſculpture which are there pre- 
ſerved. 


Scarce had Crito let fall this hint, when the 
young nobleman gladly embraced it. He called 
up his coach, which was waiting at ſome diſtance, 
and told the coachmar to drive to the Villa Mattei 
ſul Monte Celio. 


WhiLE the company were on the way thither, 
Crito's pupil made ſome mention of that ſecond 
edition of the Academics, in which dialogue Varro 
is ſuppoſed converſing with Tully and Atticus. 


On the mention of Alticus's name, the young 
nobleman' took the opportunity of expreſſing his 
regard to his memory. He admired A/ticus's 
abilities, judgment, learning, and the purity with 
which he ſpoke the beſt foreign language of his 
times. He admired alſo his prudence, his hap- 
pineſs in 1 acquainted with, and generally 

eſteemed 
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eſteemed by all the great men of his age; his 
amiable politeneſs, his conſtantly living with ele- 
gance in high life, yet conſtantly declining all 
offices of ſtate, as well as avoiding all party conteſts, 


Tres parts of Atticus's character, replied Crito, 
ſeem indeed very pleaſing ; but I have often heard 
you wiſh, that he had been actuated by a more 
noble ruling principle. The preſervation of 
himſelf in the moſt dangerous times, the ſecuring 
his own eaſe, the promoting (if it might be by ſafe 
methods) his own dignity, wealth, and rank, theſe 
ſeem to have been the principal objects and works 
of Atticus's wiſdom. How muſt the antient heroes 
of this city, the Curii and Fabricii, have deſpiſed 
ſo very poor and mean-ſpirited a plan of life? 


YET mean and little as Atticus's final object 
was, I ſhall readily agree with you, that many of 
his actions were very praiſe-worthy. 


SEVERAL inſtances of private friendſhip do 
great honour to his memory. He was candid ; he 
was beneficent to every party, when loweſt; he 
was very liberal to the exiled and diſtreſſed, as 
well as to their friends and families. Highly ami- 
able indeed is this behaviour, eſpecially when we 
contraſt it with the party rancour and fury of his 
times; and indeed, though ſelf-preſervation might 
be Atticus's moſt cogent motive to this political as 

well 
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well as charitable conduct, yet it is very probable, 
that ſeveral ſentiments of real humanity and good- 
nature were joined and mixed with that motive. 
For, as Middleton obſerves, though Atticus's phi- 
loſophy was incompatible with all affections that 
did not terminate in himſelf, yet was he frequently 
influenced by the goodneſs of his nature to correct 
the vitiouſneſs of his principle. 


Tux converſation now turned on the Epicurean 
philoſophy. While the company were engaged on 
that ſubject, the coach arrived at the gate of the 
Villa Mattei. 


In that villa are five apartments, each contain- 
ing ſeveral valuable antique ſculptures. In viewing 
theſe, the company gave their chief attention to 
the ſtatue of Livia Auguſta ; to the buſt of Cicero, 
which is in the fourth apartment ; and to the heads 
of Portia, daughter of Cato, afid her huſband 
Marcus Brutus in the third, 


THe ſtatue of Livia is reckoned to be one of 
the very fineſt antique figures now extant : the 
buſt of Tully is by the Roman antiquarians eſteemed 
il piu bello, e il piu ficuro : but it was for the fake 
of ſeeing the two laſt mentioned heads, that Crito 
had propoſed coming hither this morning. 


TRE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen viewed the 
countenance of Marcus Brutus with peculiar re- 
verence and affection. | 


CRITO obſerved his emotion; and, I wiſh, 
dear fir, ſaid he, that you would favour us with 
your preſent thoughts. The buſt before you ſeems 
to -rF made a very deep impreſſion on your 
mind. 


How can it be otherwiſe ? the young gentleman 
ardently replied : from the earlieſt time of my 
ſtudies at ſchool, the name of Marcus Brutus has 
been dear to me ; and ſhall I, while at Rome, be 


cold on this topic? With earneſt impatience have 


I expected the time, when in the courſe of your 
lectures you ſhould bring us to the glorious charac- 
ter of this patriotic hero. | 


Bor let me moderate my impetuolity, and en- 
deavour to ſpeak in a calmer ſtile. 


YESTERDAY afternoon I ſet myſelf a kind of a 
ſhort exerciſe on the ſubject: I need not ſay that 
I ſhould be glad of your correction of it. My 
young friends will permit me to read it to you. 


Savixd this, the young gentleman took from 


his pocket-book a paper of notes: he caſt his eyes 
on 
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on it for a moment or two, and then thus addreſſed 
himſelf to Crito. 


Ta1s piece of paper contains only ſome few 
reflections on the education of Brutus. I ought to 
think myſelf much honoured, if, after this paper 
| ſhall have undergone proper correction, you will 
condeſcend to accept it as a kind of introduction 
to your diſſertation on his character. 


Orr have I heard you obſerve, that the 
bleſſed work of education conſiſts in the union of 
two noble arts; the improvement of the abilities of 
the mind, and the far more important cultivation of 
the goodneſs of the heart. Permit me to conſider . 
the education of Brutus in each of thoſe lights. 
In the firſt of theſe great arts he had a Tully for 
his tutor ; in the /econd, a Cato. 


In the improvement of the faculties of his mind, 
young Brutus, my dear friends, did not neglect 
ther ſtudy of poetry, hiſtory, or any kinds of polite 
literature, though his principal application was 
given to that of oratory. In relation to the par- 
ticular ſtile of eloquence in which he excelled, I 
muſt refer you to Tully's rhetorical works ; in ſe- 
veral parts of which (as you know better than 
myſelf) the praiſes of young Brutus are introduced 
with great affection and reſpect. The dialogue de 

VOL. . A a a Claris 
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Claris Oratoribus is even inſcribed with his name. 
For Brutus had indeed acquired a very early fame 
at the bar, and was by Tally looked upon as the 
probable ſucceſſor to his glory in that profeſſion : 
Brutus was bleſſed with excellent parts, attended 
with equal induſtry ; in perennibus ſtudiis ſe conti- 
nebat : his eloquence, beſides its other merits, was 
accompanied and enriched, as I juſt now obſerved, 
by much knowledge and learning of various kinds, 
uberrimis Athenarum artibus : it was ennobled by 
that ſtill higher qualification, which Ty deſcribes 
as moſt neceſſary to an orator ; (happy if it had 
been his own caſe) Summæ eloquentia junxit decus 
omne virtutis. 


Lr me now, dear fir, continued the young 
gentleman, turning himſelf again to Crito, endea- 
vour to conſider thoſe moral philoſophic ſtudies, 
by which the goodneſs of Brutus's heart was culti- 
vated and improved. If you reflect that from his 
earlieſt youth he appeared moſt excellently formed 
by nature to the virtues of gentleneſs and good- 
neſs, as well as to thoſe of generoſity, fortitude, 
ardent patriotiſm, and a ſtrong deſire of always 
acting rightly and nobly ; you cannot avoid think- 
ing, that Cato muſt have been very happy in ſuch 
a pupil. On the other hand, Brutus certainly had 
much more reaſon to eſteem himſelf highly fortu- 
nate in ſuch a philoſophic tutor; a tutor, whoſe 


precepts 
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precepts were in ſeveral reſpects excelled by his 
practice; and who, both by precept and example, 
muſt have been greatly aſſiſtant to his young ſcho- 
lar, though the particular ſyſtem of moral philo- 
ſophy (that of the Platonic ſect) in which Brutus 
was chiefly educated, was not the ſame with that 


which Cato had himſelf ardently, and (as you lately 
obſerved) unfortunately embraced. we 


In cloſing theſe ſhort reflections on the educa- 
tion of Marcus Brutus, you, dear fir, I am ſure, 
will think one obſervation to be not improperly 
added. 


Hz was far from confining his ſtudious dili- 
gence in any ſcience, much leſs in this of moral 
philoſophy, the moſt important of them all, merely 
to the time and places of his education. During 
the whole continuance of his life we find Brutus 
{till perſevering in this moſt noble kind of in- 
duſtry ; in the midſt of the greateſt public buſineſs 
gladly making this beſt uſe of every leiſure hour, 
and for that purpoſe frequently denying himſelf 
the indulgence of all other meazer kind of refreſh- 
ment or reſt, 


Bur whither have I been carried by the ſtream 
of my thoughts on this beloved topic ? I have 
been impertinently talking a very long time to 

Aaa?2 you 
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you on a ſubject, on which I ought much rather 
to have been liſtening to your inſtructions. 


Ox the contrary, dear fir, replied Crit, let me 
return you thanks, on my own account, as well 
as on that of theſe our two dear friends, for your 
kindneſs in communicating to us theſe reflections. 
I have indeed myſelf attempted to draw up ſome 
ſhort papers relative to the character of Marcus 
Brutus, but they are very imperfect ; ſome parts 
of Brutus's life, particularly this of his education, 
I had not ſufficiently conſidered, 


THERE are Other parts of it, of which, after 
much thinking, I knew not what to ſay. You 
will readily gueſs that I mean the ides of March. 
It ſeems very difficult to paſs a proper judgment 
on that action. You will pardon me therefore, 
when you are ſo kind as to look on my papers, if 
you find in them no mention of that affair. Yet 
let me not omit, in juſtice to his memory, one 
weighty obſervation. However divided the public 
opinion may always have been in relation to the 
nature itſelf of that action, yet it has been unani- 
mouſly agreed that the intent of Brutus in it was 
certainly moſt upright and diſintereſted; full of 
the moſt ſincere patriotiſm and ardent deſire of 
reſtoring liberty to his country, which indeed was 
his only view. ; 


" SURELY 
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Sox ELV, dear ſir, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, we may ſay of him with ſtill 
more propriety, than was ſaid of his great anceſtor 
whom we juſt now ſaw in the firſt apartment of 
this villa *, 


' Utcunque ferant ca fatta minores 
Vicit amor patrie. 


Wurlz we ſhudder at the idea of Marcus 
Brutus ſtabbing his friend and benefactor, it is but 
juſtice to remember, that he did it upon the ſame 
principles, to which at the breaking out of the 
civil war he had ſacrificed the moſt juſt filial re- 
ſentment, by joining Pompey. Without entering 
into the diſcuſſion of ſuch actions, let me join with 
you in lamenting the fate of thoſe who are thrown 
into fo diſtracting a ſcene, where they muſt not 
only ſtruggle againſt general corruption and de- 
pravation of manners, but (what is a much greater 
misfortune) cannot form to themſelves any plan of 
conduct which their own hearts wholly approve, 
cannot have one virtue but at the expence of 
another, cannot invariably purſue the nobleſt of all 
objects, without ſacrificing che tendereſt and. moſt 
amiable ſentiments of humanity. 


A a a 3 THANK 


* The flatue of Junius Brutus ſtands in the firſt room of the 
Filla Maitci near the door. See p. 50. of this volume. 
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Tnaxk God, replied Crito, thoſe ſcenes happen 
very ſeldom : but let us quit the ſubject. While 
I was thinking early this morning in what place I 
could beſt converſe with you on Brutus's character, 
I recollected that room in the Spada palace, where 
the noble coloſſus of Pompey ſtands ; that coloſſus, 
which is with great probability thought to be the 
identical ſtatue, at whoſe baſes, 


Which all the while ran blood, great Ceſar fell *. 


But it would have been impoſſible to have con- 
verſed in that room on Brutus's character, without 
having our imaginations totally abſorbed by that 
action; that action, from which I ſhould moſt 
earneſtly wiſh to withdraw your thoughts. 


Ar the entrance of this villa, I endeavoured for 
the ſame reaſon to divert your attention from that 
noble ſtatue of Julius Cæſar, which ſtands in the 
garden on the outſide of the houſe. 


LET 


* Pompeii flatuam contra Theatri us regiam marmores Jane 
ſuppoſuit tranſlatam e Curia, in qua C. Ceſar erat occiſus. 
Suetonius, in Aug. cap. 31. 
See Donato, p. 29. See alſo abate Venuti, v. ii. p. 84. 
Narra Flaminio Vacca, che il bel colaſſo alto xv. palmi, che fi 
ammira nel palazzo Spada rappreſentante Pompeo fu ritrova'o 
nel wicolo de Leutari non molto lontano da gqueſto Teatro, non cu 
dowi di mexxo, che campo di Fiore; potrebbe efjere l med:/:n:a 
flatua rammentata da Suetonio qua da Auguſto trayferita. 
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Lx us fix our minds on other parts of Brutus's 
life; there are ſeveral which are very pleaſing, 
whether we conſider him in his domeſtic (in ſaying 
this, Crito caſt a look of compaſſionate love on the 
buſt of Portia) or his civil character. 


I relation to his civic character, I have had 

(ſeveral months ago while we were in the Milanneſe) 
the pleaſure of compiling ſome ſhort papers de- 
ſcriptive of Brutus's amiable behaviour during his 
provincial government of Gallia Ciſalpina, and alſo 
during his reſidence in Aſia Minor. In each of 
thoſe countries he nobly exemplified the practica- 
bilify of doing much good to the public in the 
worſt of times. 


Ir was in the midſt of the miſeries of the civil 
war (continued Crito, ſitting down on a chair, and 
taking out his roll of papers) about the very time 
when Cato was ſlaying himſelf in deſpair at Utica, 
that Brutus accepted the provincial government of 


Lombardy, to the great advantage and happineſs of . 


that large and populous country, In thoſe times 
of licence and confuſion, the Roman provinces ſuf- 
fered if poſſible ſtill more than uſual under the 
violence and avarice of their governors. In the 
happy province of Brutus alone, no inſolence or 
rapine was hen ſeen in the governor, nor permitted 
by him in any of his inferior officers. Such indeed 
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is ſaid to have been the mildneſs of Brutus's gra- 
cious adminiſtration in Lombardy, as fully to make 


amends to that country even for all her former ca- 


laminies. 


The ſtatue of Brutus was erected at Milan, moſt 
likely in grateful memory of his good government. 
I mean that braſs ſtatue which Auguſtus ſeveral 
years afterwards (probably in the latter and better 
part of his life) greatly admired, and commanded 
to be carefully ſtill preſerved there; thus gene- 
rouſly, though a perſonal enemy, maintaining the 
honour of Brutus, and applauding the Milaneſe for 
their gratitude to their great benefactor, 


I couLD wiſh, ſaid the young nobleman, that I 
had made ſome enquiry among the antiquaries at 
Milan relative to that ſtatue; though moſt pro- 
bably it has been loſt and melted down long ago, 
in ſome of the many devaſtations and conflagrations 
which that rich city has ſuffered. But pray pro- 
ceed. 


Tux moſt amiable and niverſallyj admired part 
of Brutus's life, ſaid Crito, is his conduct in Aa 
during the interval between the death of Julius 
Ce/ar, and the battle of Philippi. 


Hichlr 
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HicnaLy noble indeed does that ſcene of pro- 
vincial government appear, eſpecially if we com- 
pare it to the tyrannic oppreſſion of the ſame 
country by the luxurious, rapacious, and cruel 
Antony, 


BRUTUS had been always in poſſeſſion of 
the moſt defirable kind of reputation: he was 
every where generally eſteemed by the people, be- 
loved by his friends, and admired by all good 
men : he was hated by none, not even by his 
enemies. This univerſal good name he had deſer- 
vedly acquired by his extraordinary mildneſs; mild- 
neſs never ruffled by any ill-natured paſſion, nor 
corrupted and weakened by any voluptuouſneſs 
and vicious luxury: mildneſs, accompanied with 
generoſity, moſt diſintereſted integrity, inviolable 
uprightneſs, magnanimous zeal, and inflexible 
ſteadineſs in whatever he believed juſt and honeſt. 
But all theſe his virtues ſhone forth in Mia with 
more even than uſual ſplendor. 


Fox though Brutus was then deeply engaged in 
the midſt of his military preparations both by ſea 
and land, for ſuccouring as ſoon as poſſible his 
diſtreſſed countrymen in Tah, yet did he give great 
attention to the affairs of the Afratics. 


By 
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By a proper combination of juſtice and mercy, 
Brutus did even then -revive in that country the 
happy memory of thoſe great bleſſings which the 
government of Rutilius and Scævola had conferred 
an it in former times of peace. 


IT is true, that, as this was an #ra of general 
confuſion, Mia Minor was not free from many 
calamities of war, occaſioned particularly by the 
frenzy of the Lycians. But even in the diſmal 
works of war, the goodneſs and humanity of Brutus 
were indefatigably exerted on every poſſible occa- 
ſion : even in the dreadful deſtruction of the city 
of Xanthus, the mercy of Brutus as eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed itſelf as that of Titus is ſaid to have 
done in the ſimilar horrors of the ſiege of Feru- 
ſalem. 8 


ALL the other provinces of that part of Alfa 
found him gracious and merciful to them, even 
beyond their expectations. He entirely gained 
their hearts, and fully eſtabliſned the love of his 
government among them by peace and clemency. 
Alt the ſame time he was for their ſakes (in exact 
imitation of Scævola) bravely and juſtly ſevere on 
their Roman oppreſſors. He publicly on this ac- 
count diigraced and condemned ſome who were 
the great aſliſtants and aſſociates of his own party, 

and 
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and who had borne, even at Rome, the higheſt of- 
fices of the ſtate. 


Many indeed and memorable were the acts of 


juſtice which Brutus was conſtantly performing 
throughout the whole of this his Afratic expedi- 
tion : his juſtice was diligent in diſpenſing, not 
only puniſhments, but rewards alſo. 


In ſome inſtances his conduct was ſtill more 


exalted, and deſerves perhaps a more venerable, 


certainly a more amiable name even than that 
of juſtice itſelf, His contemporary Romans were 
highly pleaſed with the puniſhment of Theodotus, 
the murtheter of Pompey the Great. Yet ſurely, 
ſurely you my dear young friends, will receive far 
more noble pleaſure in recollecting, that Brutus, 
about the very fame time, fully pardoned Gillius, 
who had attempted to be even his murtherer, 


CRITO now roſe from his chair, and ap- 
proached the bult of Brutus with almoſt as much 
reſpect and regard as was expreſſed a quarter of an 
hour ago by the eldeſt of the young gentlemen. 
His pupil roſe with him, and (melting at the re- 
cital of the laſt mentioned act of humanity) even 
embraced the buſt, and preſſed his lips on the cold 
marble. 


FROM 


9 
| 
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From Afia, continued Crito, Brutus marched 
to Thrace. In Thrace he had ſome 'ſhort time 
before been very ſerviceable to the Roman cauſe ; 
having, though in the midſt of a civil war, gene- 
rouſly recovered to the Romans their poſſeſſion of 
the province of Sadales, and ſuppreſſed the incur- 
ſions of the barbarous Be. From the coaſts of 
Thrace he approached now to meet his fate at 
Philippi : he approached with fortitude and chear- 
fulneſs, ſtill continuing the moſt abundant gene- 
roſity to his ſoldiers, and love to his friends; but 
above all things, moſt earneſtly longing to ſee the 
end (however fatal to himſelf ) of the miſeries of 


this deſtructive civil war, 


In the fields of Philippi, in both engagements, 
Brutus at the head of ſome few legions only, bore 
down every thing before him, and was very near 
obtaining a total victory. According to Plutarch, 
he performed every thing that was poſſible for an 
expert general, or a valiant ſoldier to atchieve. 
But let me not pretend to ſpeak of his military 
talents, let me rather deſire your attention to ſome 
of his noble ſentiments expreſſed in two or three 
lines which I have tranſcribed from Plutarch. 


SAYING this, Crito placed his roll of papers on 


that table of inlaid oriental gems, which adorns 
the 
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the apartment in which this company were then 


converſing. 


EuBAο Th defiav eau jars aud notes fut 
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THE young gentlemen, one after another, read 
this extract : the converſation for ſome minutes 
_ dwelt on its contents, and afterwards imperceptibly 
wandered to other topics. The inlaid work of 
the table firſt drew their attention, then the other 
pieces of furniture in the apartment, particularly 
the plan of Conſtantinople, which hangs on the 
wall “. Looking on that plan, they began to talk 
of their intended travels to the Levant, 


Ir from Greece and Macedon, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, we ſhall be able to go by 
land to Conſtantinople, we muſt I believe neceſſa- 

rily 


In the third apartment of the Villa Mattei, is a very curious 


inlaid table of oriental gems, the plan of Conſtantinctie curiouſiy 


drawn with a pen, valuable buſts of Brutus and Poriia in a 
groupe, Sc, AKey/ter's Travels. 
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rily paſs by Philippi. Probably we ſhall find ſome 
tradition ſtill reWMning among the natives, relative 
to the great battles fought there. Perhaps in the 
neighbouring marſhes or plain, we may be ſhewn 
ſome diſtinct places, where, from the peaſants hav- 
ing plowed up human bones, and many ruſty bits 
of armour, it is conjectured that the army of Caſſius 
or of Brutus was engaged. Our imagination will 
ſupply many other circumſtances. On that part 
of the field we ſhall recolle& with ardour the vir- 
tues of Lucilius and Maſſala. Here, perhaps, ſhall 
we ſay, young Cato ruſhed on the enemy *; 


J am the ſon of Marcus Cato; : 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend. 


There probably under that rock, by the ſide of 
that brook, the laſt hero of the Roman republic, 
Brutus expired. Why is not a grove of laurel 
planted on the ſpot ? 


Tur young nobleman ſmiled with great good- 
nature at his friend's patriotic enthufiaſm. Crito's 
pupil then repeated ſeveral other lines from Shake- 


ſpear, 


* AyconGepar@+ vatp Tis erlipias » xa vr6 GU7e ure aher 
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ſpear, adding his wiſhes, that this tragedy had not 
been called Julius Cæſar, but had born a more 
proper, as well as more honourable title, that of 
Brutus, | 


CRITO in the mean time ſtood meditating in 
filence on that idea, which the ardent imagination 
of the eldeſt of his young fellow-ſtudents had ſug- 
geſted. 


Fol Lowix d that train of thought, it is true, ſaid 


he, that we ſhall all be deeply affected in viewing 
the place where Brutus expired. But unwillingly 
am I obliged to remind you, that in the midſt of 
the heroiſms which adorned his laſt hours, there 
appeared in him ſome very great defects of moral 
character. 


; PLUTARCH with concern mentions one of 
them. There were two others, on which I wiſh 1 
was able to offer you ſome ſuitable reflections. 


BRUTUS, continued Crito, reſuming his ſeat, 
had, as you obſerved, happily imbibed in his early 
education, and when arrived to years of maturity, 
had always firmly held faſt the noble doctrine of 
Plato and Pythagoras *, that ſuicide, on any oc- 
caſion, was a very mean as well as a very irreli- 

gious 

* Sec Plato's Phædo, and Cicero de Senectute, p. 73. 
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gious action. Wearied however by affliction and 
| labour, he himſelf ſunk down to the ſame diſmal 
Y and deſperate deed. He gave not any reaſon, (it 
was impoſſible to give any) nor made any excuſe 
for this ſad action, but only the ſeeming extremity 
| of his affairs: an excuſe, which he by no means 
allowed in the caſe of Cato, whom he had always 

| on this account highly blamed. 


Tax conſideration of the perpetual mutability 
of all human affairs, is one of the many ſupports 
which reaſon offers againſt ſuch deſpair. It is im- 

poſſible for any perſon ever to be certain that his 
condition is really and abſolutely deſperate. Per- 
haps at the very time when his circumſtances ap- 
pear to him the moſt extreme, even then a con- 
ſiderable change of fortune may be drawing near. 


IF the ſtoic Cato had in his laſt ſtudies at Utica 
fufficiently attended to that doctrine in the Phædon, 
which is declarative againſt ſuicide, and had pru- 
dently retired, as the other ſenators did, from the 
untenable poſt of that African city, he would 
have found in the neighbouring country of Spain 
the power of his patriot friends riſing with ſuch 

ſtrength, as to be able ſoon after (even without 
| the aſſiſtance of Cato's name) to reduce Cæſar to 
8 dhe greateſt extremities. 


Is 
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Ir the Epicurean Caſſius had with-held his furious 
hand from ſelf-deſtruction only ſome few minutes 
longer, he would have been made happy with the 
intelligence of Brutus's victory and Of#avius's de- 
feat. This haſty deſpair of Caſſius is indeed ſtrangely 
contrary to the behaviour of former Roman generals, 
(who in the times of the greaze/t diſtreſs thought 
it their duty, nunguam deſperare de republica) as 
well as to his own noble conduct in the Parthian 
war, after the total defeat of the great army of 


Craſſus. 


Ir ſeems indeed aſtoniſhing, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that two ſuch generals as 
Caſſius and Pompey the Great, ſhould give up their 
whole cauſe on the ill ſucceſs of one battle only; 
though each of them, even after that defeat, ſtill 
continued in poſſeſſion of great forces; as well as 
of a country behind them which was full of re- 
ſources; larger, and much richer than one half of 
the preſent dominions of the vaſt Turki empire 
How different has been the behaviour of the king 
of Pruſſia in the preſent war ? But pray proceed. 


Ir Brutus, continued Crito, had after his diſ- 
comfiture adhered with proper perſeverance to this 
Platonic and truly Socratic article of philoſophy,- 
I mean the abhorrence of ſuicide ; if he had with 


patience and fortitude, and proper reſignation, 
Vol. I. Bbb | borne 
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borne the preſent trouble only till the next morn- 
ing, he would then have heard that his camp with 
fourteen thouſand ſoldiers in it was ſtill fafe. Pardon 

my folly, my dear friends, for pretending to talk 
on military affairs: but, if I am not much miſtaken, 
ſome of Brutus's land- forces offered to make head 
under Meſſala againſt the Triumvirs, even after 
the death of Brutus, However this may be, yet 
certainly, if Brutus had deferred the fatal ſtroke, 
and made a retreat, he would ſoon have been in- 
formed of the great victory lately gained by his 
naval forces; a victory, which would have made 
him maſter of all the neighbouring ſeas, and (in 
conjunction with the great Sicilian maritime power) 
would very probably have carried every thing be- 
fore it, in every part of that important element. 
But Brutus deſpaired; (how inferior to the heroic 
chriſtian Alfred, when in much lower circumſtances 
of diſtreſs!) he deſpaired: and with him fell, as you 


obſerve, the * of Rome, and the liberty of 
85 . | 


Bur it grows late in the morning; had we not 
better be walking down to your coach at the gar- 
den- gate? 


From the porch of the Villa Mattei Jown to 
its garden-gate is a narrow walk, on each ſide of 
which are ranged near forty antique funeral urns. 

Rs Hs 
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Tut company ſtopt for ſome minutes to read 
two or three of the inſcriptions on them, when the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen turning round to 
Crito, aſked him, what was the other unhappy 
circumſtance which attended Brutus s dying hour? 


His fad ſpeech, replied Crizo, which diſcovered 
ſuch unſteadineſs, weakneſs, and deſpondency of 
mind. I mean thoſe Greek verſes, Q 7am, —which 
Brutus then repeated, and which his friend Volum- 
nius was probably aſhamed to remember. Totally 
inconſiſtent were they with thoſe noble lines which 
you juſt now read in the extract from Plutarch; they 
were indeed (to give them their true name) a very 
falſe accuſation againſt virtue; an accuſation highly 
ſhocking in any mouth, but peculiarly unworthy the 
dying lips of a Brutus. 


In relation to this ſubject, permit me to recolleck 
ſome paſſages in a ſermon which was preached 
ſome time ago in one of the churches of St. Giuſeppe 
here at Rome: The preacher was comparing the 
moral lives and characters of the antient and mo- 
dern Romans : in ſome points he ſharply repre- 
hended his audience for their inferiority to their 
Pagan anceſtors ; in other articles he ardently con- 
gratulated them on their ſuperior happineſs. To- 
wards the cloſe of his diſcourſe. he had occaſion to 
ſpeak of the piety, joy, faith, and hope which 

>  & 6 4 dought 
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ought to attend and ſurround a death-bed, enliven- 
ing and enlightening all its gloom. In contraſt 
to that happy ſcene, he mentioned this diſpirited 
ſpeech, which in the moment of dejection fell un- 
awares from the lips of Marcus Brutus. Then 
turning round, and fixing his eyes on a picture 
which hung over one of the altars, O my dear 
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brethren, ſaid he, what an opportunity is now 


open to us, for pouring forth (if we were worthy 


and able) a full ſtream, a torrent of ſacred 
eloquence ! O my dear brethren, every day 
many thouſand Chriſtians die in poor cottages, 
after having paſſed a life full of pain, labour, 
and want : many, many of them die in a temper 
of heart (thank God) infinitely ſuperior to that 
of the expiring Brutus; however highly cele- 
brated for his learning, abilities, and greatneſs 
of mind. But it is no wonder : Brutus wanted 
in his laſt hour that firm ſupport of the cauſe of 
virtue, the ſure and ſteadfaſt hopes of everlaſting 


life; that holy faith and hope, which warms the 


dying breaſt of every good Chriſtian; and which 
has enflamed with celeſtial ardour, the departing 
ſouls of eminently good men. 


Lr the freethinker, the partial admirer of 
the exaggerated idea of heathen virtue, compare 


this mean ſpeech of Marcus Brutus, with the 
&« bleſſed 
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« bleſſed raptures of thoſe happy, thrice happy 
<« ſervants and ſaints of the true God.” 


sven were the ſentiments expreſſed in that Ro- 
nan ſermon. Pardon me for troubling you with 
the recital of them; but indeed they ſeemed to me 
ſo very appoſite to the ſubject on which we are 
now talking, that I thought it much better to en- 
deavour to repeat them to you, than to offer you 
any of my own reflections, 


SIMILAR reflections would perhaps have natu- 
rally ariſen in my mind ; but I ſhould have been 
far leſs worthy and able to expreſs them than this 
Roman preacher. 


BESIDES I ſhould at preſent have declined 
launching out into ſuch meditations. We ſhall 
ſoon have a much more proper opportunity, a 
much ſtronger call for them. We ſhall be ſoon 
drawing near the times, when the heroes of Chri- 
flianity, the primitive martyrs, will begin to ap- 
pear. Their virtue was ſtrong, was ardent to 
the laſt moments; never in any misfortunes of life, 
or at their laſt hour in any pains of death, were 
they ſuffered (like Brutus) in any manner or de- 
gree to fall away, They looked not for the rewards 
of virtue in this tranſitory life : they were not 
rand | in meeting what is called misfortune 
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here 3 nor in finding it continued to the laſt mo- 
ments of their exiſtence in this world. 


The world recedes; it diſappears; 
Hleab's opens on their eyes, their ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring. 


I rox the next line, ſaid Crito, and laid 
his head on one of the ſtone coffins. 


O grave ! where is thy victory? 
O death] where is thy fling ? 


3 * 


ArTER the company had been ſeated ſome mi- 
nutes in the coach (the coachman driving home by 
the ſame way by which he came, and being now 
arrived near thoſe ruins which in Nolli's map of 
Rome are marked by the name of the Curia Hoſti- 
lia *) Crito turned to the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen; and is it not ſomething remarkable, ſaid 
he, that at the battle of Philippi there ſhould ap- 
pear among the principal leaders of the republican 
party, two perſons deſcended from families re- 
markably famous for their bravery in the ſame 
cauſe five hundred years before? I mean the two 
perſons 


# Sce p. 69 of this volume, 
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perſons of whom you were juſt now ſpeaking 
with honour ; Meſſala, who was lineally deſcended 
from the great Valerius Publicola; and Marcus 
Brutus, deſcended from the family, if not from 


the perſon of Junius Brutus 


Haypy families! I am ſure you will always 
eſteem them ſuch. Happy, as well as honour- 
able, by being. thus faithful in the ſupport of 
public liberty from its firſt riſe to its laſt fall, 


May I always, replied the worthy youth, con- 
tinue to be of that opinion ! But I muſt own that 
at preſent my thoughts were engaged on another 


ſubject. 


ABovurT a fortnight ago you were lamenting to 
us the murther of the Gracchi, You had then 
great reaſon to be ſhocked with the proſpect of 
the enſuing public miſeries; the very heavy and 
very long-lived conſequences of faction and civil diſ- 
cord, Through what ſcenes of calamity indeed 
have we ſince paſſed ? Marius Sylla - Cæſar 
Mark Antony. I could wiſh that you would reca- 
pitulate to us the whole horrid hiſtory. 


By no means, anſwered Crito. Your thoughts 
may be much better engaged. But, if you chule to 
dwell for ſome few moments on that topic, let us 

B b b4 take 
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take a more confined view of thoſe public miſeries; 
for inſtance, from the fatal hour when Julius Cæſar 
paſſed the Rubicon, to the battle of Philippi. Du- 
ring thoſe nine or ten years, what an Iliad of 
evils have we ſeen? Civil war has been conſtantly 
ravaging ſome one or more of the Roman pro- 
vinces. May nothing ſimilar ever happen to 
Great Britain! But J cannot help obſerving, that 
the civil wars of the Romans were now become as 
extenſive, as thoſe conqueſts were on which they 
were lately priding themſelves, 


Nox was the ſtorm ended even by the heavy 
ſhower of blood which fell on the field of Philippi. 
| Diſcord raged (with ſome ſhort intervals of a de- 
ceitful calm) for twelve years longer. During those 
twelve years, not only Alia and Afric, but even 
Tray itſelf, felt much diſtreſs. 


GREarT tracts of its moſt fertile regions were 
given up as a prey to the lezionary ſoldiers. With 
what a melancholy accent did you, my dear pupil, 
repeat ſome lines of the Bucolics, one evening while 
we were walking on the beautiful banks of the Po 
near Cremona? 


Impius hæc tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has ſegetes? En quo diſcordia cives 
Perduxit miſeros | —— 


eleres migrate coloni. ; 
Other 
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Other parts of taly during the ſame twelve years, 


were laid waſte: by ſlaughter and famine. 


PERHaps, ſaid Crito's pupil, it was at zhis 
time that Horace petitioned Apollo to avert from 
Daly, bellum lacrymoſum, & miſeram famem. May 
thoſe plagues be always indeed averted from this 
country ; but may they alſo be averted from that 
nation which Horace mentions in the next verſe. 


Hic bellum lacrymoſum, bic miſeram famem, 
Peſtemque a populo & principe Ceſare in 
Perſas atque Britannos 
Veſtra motus aget prece. 


Thank God, inſtead of Forace's iilyudged as well 
as ill- natured wiſh taking effect, the corn of Exg- 
land now feeds great part of [taly, 


Tur Peruſina fames is, I ſuppoſe, what you are 
chiefly alluding to, ſaid the young nobleman. When 
I was at Perugia, I was indeed greatly ſhocked 
in reading the diſmal hiſtory of the ſiege and ſur- 
render of that city. 


Nor only Perugia, anſwered Crito, but many 
other cities of 7taly, even Rome itſelf, ſuffered much 
miſery of the ſame kind, though in an inferior 
degree; the ſupplies of corn, that uſually came by 

ſea, 


40. 
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ſea, being cut off. For the ſea alſo was for ſeveral 


years the theatre of the bloody tragedy of this 
civil war. h 


Bxs1Des other great miſchiefs, the coaſts of 
Naples and Sicily ſaw in the ſea-fights and ſhip- 
wrecks of Ocfavius's and Pompey's fleets, an image 
of the calamities of the firſt. Punic war. In the 
laſt engagement off Meſſana, if I remember right, 
each fleet conſiſted of above three hundred fail, 
while near two hundred thouſand men ſtood in 
arms on the ſhore. 


I covitD wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that we had extant a good and impar- 
tial account of the life of Sextus Pompeius. Great 
diſhonour is indeed caſt on his memory by ſeveral 
Ceſarean writers; yet ſome of his actions ſeem 
very noble and heroic. But pray, dear fir, inform 
us, which is the character that you would chute 
principally to recommend to us in our ſtudy of 
the Roman hiſtory during thoſe twelve years. 


Tux character of Octavia, replied Crito, 


Ir you pleaſe, ſaid the young nobleman, haſtily 


catching at that name, Il! tell the coachman to 


ſtop at her portico. We muſt paſs by it, or near 


it, in our way home. 


CRIT Q 
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CRITO gladly conſenting, the young noble- 
man leant out of the coach-window, and told his 
coachman to drive to the church of St. Angelo in 
Peſcaria. | e 


E FF _#®# 


AUGUSTUS Cæſar erected this portico in ho- 
nour of his ſiſter Octavia. About one hundred 
and ten years afterwards (being damaged by' fire) 
it was repaired by the emperor Titus, and again in 
the following century by the emperor Severus; 
Severus's name is {till legible on the front of the 


building. Some ſtately columns are remaining 
both in the front and behind it. 


Tur church of St. Angelo in Peſcaria takes up 
at preſent the ſouth-eaſt ſide of this portico. The 
remaining ſpace is chiefly 2 by ſeveral fiſh- 
mongers ſhops. 


Wur the coach ſtopt here the fiſh-market was 
over, and the ſhops empty : the company con- 
ſequently were able to ſurvey the place at their 
leiſure, and to converſe without interruption. Their 
converſation turned ſometimes on the amiable cha- 
racter of Ofavia, ſometimes on the antient plan 


and - 
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and ornaments of this ſtately fabric, which was 
in Ovid's time, | 


—Externo marmore dives opus. 


SOME months ago, ſaid the young nobleman, 
when we made our firſt tour of theſe Roman anti 
quities, I liſtened with earneſt attention to our 
antiquarian in this place. He told me, that this 
portico ? was antiently ornamented with many of 
the fineſt paintings from the Grecian ſchools, as 
well as with many ſculptures of the hand of 
Phidias, Polycles, and Praxiteles. The idea of 
this portico thus richly adorned, gave me the 
great pleaſure. Here, I imagined, ſtood the Yeu; 
of Phidias ; there, before that column, the The/- 
pian Cupid. Such were the ideas with which my 
mind was then filled: but fince the progreſs we 
have made in our preſent courſe of Roman Con- 
verſations, I begin to have other thoughts. I am, 
by your aſſiſtance, every day learning to conſider 


theſe great Roman objects with the eyes of a phi- 


loſopher, or patriot, rather than with thoſe of a 
mere artiſt, | 


Is 


* See Abate Venuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. page 89, 
See alſo Donato, p. 98. and Pliny, lib- xxxvi. c. 5, and Mant- 
faucon's Journey to Tah, c. 19. 
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yas | 
Ir it had been in my power to reſtore this an- 


tient fabric to its former ſplendor by a wiſh, 1 


hould certainly Shen have been very] glad to ſee 
the Venus, the Juno, and the figures of the other 
heathen deities, which ſtood within theſe walls, 
reſtored to their antient places. But as exquiſite 
as their ſculpture might be, I know not whether, 
in my preſent diſpoſition of mind, 1 ſhould not rather 
wiſh, that their places were filled by the ſtatues, 
however moderately executed, of ſome Roman fe- 
male characters, which once really exiſted, and 
were truly meritorious ; ſuch as Herſilia, Veturia, 
Volumnia, Valeria, Buſa, the two matrons of the 
Roman charity, and Portia the wife of Brutus. 
The whole portico might be appropriated 70 
female merit. Ofavia's ſtatue would have deſerved 
the principal place. 


Prima locum ſanfas heroidas inter haberes, 
Prima bonis animi conſpiciere tut. 


On the baſis of her ſtatue ſome of her amiable 
actions might have been repreſented in bas relief. 
But let me not pretend to talk on the ſubject. I 
know very little of the Roman hiſtory ; nor ſhould 
have ventured to mention the name of O#Zavia 
at all, if I had not been charmed with her moſt 
lovely character, as delineated in the lately 
publiſhed Dialogues of the Dead. That new 

pamphlet 
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pamphlet fortu 9 15 came in our laſt packet from 
London. 


Wurx we were making our firſt tour of theſe 
Roman antiquities, ſaid Crito, no perſon in this 
company, except my pupil, knew of the work in 
which I was engaged, I mean the compilation of 
theſe Roman characters. After viſiting this portico, 
Iemployed myſelf then for ſome days in collecting 
ſeveral particulars of OFavie's life. But reflecting 
that my pupil was able to deſcribe theſe parti- 
culars in a much more agreeable manner than 
myſelf, I gave him my paper of memorandums, 
and defired him' to try his poetic genius on the 
fubjet. In a week he brought me a copy of 
Engliſh verſes, in which indeed were moſt amiably 
deſcribed the virtues as well as the beauties of 
Oclavia: Ofavia's ready charity to the diſtreſſed 
in the times of the proſcription ; her earneſt deſire 
of being afterwards the inſtrument of public peace 
and concord; her patient kindneſs to her unworthy 
Huſband, and love to the children which he had by 
thoſe vile women Fulvia and Cleopatra; and laſtly, . 
Oravia's molt overflowing maternal love to her 
own good ſon Marcellus, as well as to the veſt of 
her dear young family. I could wiſh that you 
would perſuade my pupil to communicate this 
charming copy of verſes to you. He compoſed 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral verſes of it (as he told me) in this portico, 
and the reſt in the Aldrobandine gardens *. 


Tux two young gentlemen now earneſtly de- 
ſired Crito's pupil to favour them with the ſight of 
thoſe verſes; but could not prevail, he ſaying 
with truth that he had no copy of them. 


Tux caſe was this. In compoſing thoſe verſes, 
his thoughts had often wandered to a young lady 
in England; the beauties of her face and mind 
he had mixed in this poem with thoſe of O#avia, 
in the ſame manner as Rubens is ſaid to have 
drawn one of the Graces partly from his own 


wife, 


Wur he had fintſhed this ſhort poem, (it was 
a kind of ode drawn up in the manner of that 
ſecond chorus which Mr. Pope deſigned for the 
tragedy of Brutus) he prefixed to it ſome verſes 
in another metre, as a dedication of it to that 


dear 


* The villa Alarobandina is near the church of St. Dominico, 
on Monte Quirinale, Its noble buildings and charming gardens 
claim the preference of moſt. Its greateſt rarity is a ſummer- 
houſe, where 1s an old freſco painting, which, according to 
Fred. Zuccaro, was dug up in 1607 in Monte Eſquilino, near 
the place ſuppoſed to have been antiently the garden of 


Mæcenas. It is an elegant piece, and repreſents a Roman 
wedding, &,. MKey/ier's Travels, 


+ See the concluſion of the thirteenth day's converſation. 
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dear young lady. He then ſent the only copy he 
had of it to her. He had often heard her admire 
OZavia's character in Shakeſpear's Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and was therefore in hopes that ſhe would 
kindly receive on ſuch a ſubject a poetic love-letter 
from him. 


CRITO having hinted this love-affair to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, the converſation 
now became very chearful and gay. Crito himſelf 
partook, and greatly contributed to encreaſe its 
gaiety. He rejoiced in the thoughts of his pupils 
marriage, almoſt as much as a father could do 
in that of his beloved ſon. In this converſation 
the minutes flew away with unperceived rapidity, 
till by the ſtriking of the neighbouring church- 
clock, they were reminded that it was high time 
do return to their lodgings. 


In their way thither they paſſed by Monte Cito- 
rio, under the pavement of which, ſeventy feet 
deep, lies buried Statilius Taurus's amphitheatre *. 


Tux dined at the young nobleman's apart- 
ments. At dinner the converſation turned on the 


battle of Adtium, and the conqueſt of ESt. The 


young 


* Statilius Taurus was commander in chief of Auguſtus's land- 
forces at the time of the battle of Actium. He built this am- 
phitheatre in the following year. 
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young nobleman produced from his cabinet (as 


ſoon as the cloth was taken off the table) ſeveral 
intaglias, cameos, and other pieces of vert; rela- 
tive to Cleopatra. Crito's pupil entertained the 
company afterwards with the adventures of Marcus 


and Barbula *. - 


In the afternoon the young gentlemen, accord- 
ing to appointment, went with the French mar- 
quiſs to ſee the Colonna palace, and paſſed an 
hour with great pleaſure in its noble gallery, They 
had often ſeen it before, but were very glad of 
this opportunity of attending their Pariſian friend 


thither. 


THz breadth of that gallery is about thirty- 
eight feet, its length near two hundred and fifty, 


not including the elevated part at the upper end, 
which makes an addition of above twenty more. 


Its height is proportionably noble. 


ITs pavement is of Siclian jaſper, and other 
rich marbles. Its walls are adorned with many 


large and capital paintings. 


To thoſe pictures the French and Engliſh noble- 
man gave their chief attention; they frequently 
however with the reſt of the company looked up 

Vor. 1. Ccc to 

d dee Appian, lib. 4. 
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to the painting with which the whole cieling is 
covered, and which repreſents the ſea- fight of 
Lepanto. 12 | 


IT is remarkable, that this great naval engage- 


ment happened nearly in the ſame part of the Jovian . | 


gulph as the battle of Afium, 


A PRINCE of the Colonna family commanded 
the Roman part of the combined Chriſtian fleet. 
On the other ſide came on the Great Turk, 


Victor ab aurore populis, & littore rubro ; 


Agyptum, vireſque Orientis, & ultima focus. 
Batra vehens. 


* * ** 

WriLz the young gentlemen were thus agree - 
ably amuſed, Crito was at home enjoying a mucli 
more exalted, and in all reſpects a far ſuperior 
happineſs. Saturday afternoon and evening he 
generally referved free from all common buſineſs 
or ſtudy ; conſidering thoſe hours as a proper time 
of preparation for the devotions of the following 


day. But on this Saturday evening he had the 


felicity of experiencing in a peculiar manner the 
benefit of that pious practice. 


Fol. 
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FuLL of joy, love, and gratitude, for the num- 
berleſs unmerited bleſſings daily poured down upon 
him from heaven, he was in his cloſet on his 
knees endeavouring to offer thanks and praiſe for 
them. 12 1 


WHILE he was in that humble poſture, it occur- 
red to his mind that on this day he had finiſhed 
the firſt half of his intended courſe of lectures, 
How contemptible ſoever theſe his labours might 
very juſily appear in the ſight of men of genius 
and learning, yet he thought he had great reaſon 
to be thankful that neither himſelf nor his young 
fellow travellers, had been paſling their time in a 
worſe manner, vitiouſly or idly. He might perhaps 
have employed his time at Rome much better. But 
imperfect as all his deſigns and works were, yet he 
thought that he ought with all humility to be 
thankful for what had been good in them, how 
ſmall ſoever that good was. 


In conſpefiu miſericordiæ Tuæ cum odore ſuavi- 
tatis aſcendat ! 


Such were Crito's devotions on Saturday night. 
But on Sunday evening his piety was much more 
fervent. Thinking on the ſecond, the far more 
important half of his work, he proſtrated himſelf 
on the floor; he wept, he prayed with earneſtneſs, 


that 
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that he might be duly diredbed in the execution of 
it; that his weak mind might be endued with a 
ſtrength in ſome degree ſuitable to ſuch an un- 
dertaking; and above all, (alas! alas |) that his 
moſt unutterable unworthineſs for ſo ſacred an 
. eee gar be moſt MERCIFULLY par- 


ONE) * 


—— 
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